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Schirmer Music Selects GEVAERT 


One of the world’s largest music publishers, Schirmer’s 
yearly offset printing output is estimated at 140 million 
pages of music. In an operation of this size, production 
costs must be kept at a minimum. Problem: to find a film 
economical enough for big-volume printing, precise 
enough to reproduce hairline detail. Gevaert’s answer: 
Copyline O 71m Film (base thickness .004” ) 

Schirmer finds that Copyline’s high orthochromatic emul- 
sion gives razor-sharp detail reproduction by camera or 
contact. A “must” when copy consists of proofs of meticu- 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


321 West 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


District Offices: Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) * Los Angeles © Dallas * Denver © San Francisco 
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lous fine line hand engravings, as in Schirmer’s case. Yet 
you pay no premium for this super-precise film! 


You will welcome Copyline’s light matte surface and back- 
ing that takes any retouching procedure in stride. Pre- 
vents Newton ring problems in making contact positives! 
And as a safety measure, this popular film has the latitude 
to tolerate minor miscalculations. Fast and flat drying, too! 


There is a full range of Gevaert films available to fill every 
general or specialized purpose. 





























Arc Lamps 
Baldwin Press Attachments 
Burning-In Stoves 
Cameras 
Cold Top Developing Tanks 
Colortran Lights 


You need MODERN EQUIPMENT — corti 


Craftsman Tables 
Dampener Roller Washers 


to produce QUALITY WORK Receiver 


Deep Etch Tables 


and BOOST PROFITS oe ae 





Exposure Frames 


R & P’s NEW LOW-COST EQUIPMENT LEASE PLAN 


makes it easy to get the equipment you need ! 





Film Cabinets 
Flash Lamps 
I Flip Top Printers» 
2. - Ink Fountain’ 
On orders for a minimum of $500.00, without spending a : uk bar tahes 
Layout Tables 
penny of your working capital, you can get now the modern ees 
; ; : ; Luxometers 
equipment you need to produce quality work in quantity at Optical Depth Gauges 





less cost. It’s simply a matter of taking advantage of Roberts "Plate Developing Sinks 





& Porter’s new, simplified equipment lease plan. Press Wash-Up Machines 


So, instead of tying up in equipment the capital you 7 Roll Film Dispensers a | 
Prater | 

need for materials and skilled craftsmen, call your Roberts Stalalate Seek Wate 722 
& Porter representative today and ask him to bring you a ‘Storage Cabinets | 


free copy of “Roberts & Porter's new simplified Lease Plan.” 





You'll find it profitable reading. | Water Mixers | 
| 






ROBERTS & PORTER 


INCORPORATED 





Chicago ¢ New York ¢ Boston ¢ Baltimore ¢ Cincinnati « Cleveland ¢ Detroit 
Kansas City ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee ¢ Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco 
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That, to Mr. Demarest, sums up the advantages of equipping the ATF 35” 4-unit offset 
press you see here with two #40 Baldwin® Circulating Water Levels. 


He said: “‘The 40-gallon reservoirs supply all the fountain solution we need for the day’s 


wy, 





“Once we mix the 
fountain solution 
and switch on the 
pumps the Bald- 
win Water Levels 
take care of our 
water problems.” 








George Demarest 
Web-press Superintendent 
Foote & Davies, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





run. The pressman never has to worry about his water supply and he knows the-level in 


the fountain will be constant right up to the time he shuts down. Once we mix the fountain 


solution andswitchon the pumps the Baldwin Water Levels take care of our water problems.” 


Every feature of the #40 Baldwin Circulating 
Water Level is designed to give the pressman 
more control over water with less work on his 
part so he can concentrate on the other factors 
that affect quality. You’ll readily see why 
pressmen—and management—go for features 
like these: provision for connection to the plant 
water supply .. . fill gauge that simplifies accu- 
rate formulation of fountain solution . . . motor 
and non-clogging pump in integral unit... 
easy-cleaning filter. Write for the illustrated 
folder that tells the whole story. 


BALDWIN-GEGENHEIMER CORPORATION Srockiyn 11, new York 









Pressman Donald Ledford adds gum and etch solutions to water 
in #40 Baldwin Circulating Water Level to begin day’s work. 





Baldwin® Products are protected by U.S. and foreign patents and patents pending Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 
Manufacturers of Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators * Baldwin Press Washers * Baldwin Water Stons * Baldwin Water Levels 
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GOOD*YEAR 


GOODYEAR'S NEW i 
DELIVERS SHARPER DOTS, R 


FINER REPRODUCTION. “Micro-textur- 


ized”’ smoothness gives you clean, sharply defined and 
perfectly formed dots—no slurs or tails. 


BETTER SMASH-RESISTANCE. Excel- 


lent resilience reduces smash-up effect. HI-FI snaps 
back fast after each impression for long mileage, 
more sharp impressions per dollar. 


O O 
s-F. 


OFFSET BLANKETS 








UNIFORM GAUGE. Electronically controlled 


process assures uniform thickness, perfect face/body 
balance. Absence of low spots shortens make-ready. 


iniadiaieaia 
v's 
%,0" 


LOWER OPERATING COSTS. wniform 
gauge, lower printing pressure with no loss of dot 
clarity, top smash-resistance, faster make-ready — 
they all add up to real economy. 


GOooD 
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HI-FI BLANKET SURFACE 
RESISTS WEAR LONGER 


Revolutionary “micro-texturizing” process “tempers” rubber to 
produce remarkable smoothness plus long-lasting durability 


You get maximum fidelity on every impres- 
sion with HI-FI Blankets by Goodyear. And 
you get it at no extra cost. 


Secret is Goodyear’s remarkable new “micro- 
texturizing” curing process. It produces a 


Run after run, you keep getting true-to-copy 
fidelity because HI-FI takes the punishment, 
and bounces back. Colors: red, green, blue- 
gray, black. Available prepunched. For more 
details, call your Goodyear Distributor or 


surface that combines smoothness, hardness 
and resilience to a precisély controlled degree 
for top-notch reproduction. 


write Goodyear, Printers Supplies Sales 
Department, New Bedford, Mass. Remem- 
ber—lots of good things come from Goodyear. 


‘*‘HI-FI quality takes the guesswork out of printing’’—says Joseph H. 
Kenning, Offset Superintendent, United States Playing Card Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, another satisfied HI-FI user. 


“T can’t take chances on a blanket’s performance. The back of every 
playing card in a run must be the exact match of every other one. 
Even slight variations could throw out the whole job. 


“That’s why I like HI-FI Blankets. They produce sharp, clean dot 
formations every time. No blurs or smudged edges to cause irregu- 
larities. We get top-quality results consistently —even when there’s 
an extra metallic color in some of our fancier designs. 





“HI-FI Blankets really stand up, too. I’ve never used any that give 
me better smash-resistance—more mileage.” 
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CRONAR&= 
Litho films. . . 


stable, consistent, 


““proven in use”’ 


For camera halftones, line 
negatives, contact positives, color 
corrector masks—any process 
requiring a superior litho film, you 
know you're safe with a 

CRONAR Litho Film. 


CRONAR Litho Films are extremely 
high contrast, ortho films with 
non-halation backings that insure 
maximum image sharpness, 

and clear completely during 
processing. They were the first 
graphic arts films on polyester 
base... and they've proven 

their superiority in leading shops 
throughout the world. 


You can be sure there’s a CRONAR 
litho film that will work efficiently 
for you. For more information 

ask your Du Pont Photo Products 
Technical Representative or your 
Graphic Arts Dealer. 


ONLY CRONAR POLYESTER FILMS 
HAVE BEEN ‘‘PROVEN IN USE”’ 
FOR OVER 4 YEARS 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Photo Products Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


<> Symbol and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for 
polyester graphic arts films 


Rts us par orf 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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NEKOOSA OFFSET 


10 















clockwork! 


LABORATORY-FORMULATED 
FOR MODERN, HIGH-SPEED 
EQUIPMENT, MEETS 
SCHEDULES! 


“The job’s out on time—every time!” 

That’s what printers and lithographers say 
about Nekoosa Offset. They know that 
laboratory-formulated Nekoosa Offset combines 
outstanding printability with dependable 

press performance. When there are schedules 
to be met, Nekoosa Offset can be counted on to 
run through modern, high-speed equipment 
without costly, time-consuming slowdowns. 
And every job, large or small, black and 

white or full-color, comes through with 

superb, faithful reproduction. 


Choose from 9 colors and white. Wide 
choice of finishes and weights, 





VERSATILE 


PAPERS 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
Mills at Port Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, and Potsdam, New York 
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Ideal products help maintain pressroom 
efficiency and finished product quality: 


Ideal Tantone (Synthetic) Lithographic Rollers 
Ideal Masterlith (Vulcanized Oil) Lithographic Rollers 
Lithocraft Lithographic Rollers 

Duroc Ink Storage Drum Rollers 

Koraltone (Plastic) Typographic Inking Rollers 
Plast-O-Damp® System of Measured Moisture 
Synthox (Synthetic) Letterpress Rollers 

ideal Typocraft (Solid Synthetic) Rollers 

[deal Inkmaster (Vulcanized Oil) Distributor Rollers 
DX Synthetic Newspaper Rollers 

Flexocraft Rollers 

Impression Rollers (all types) 

Ideal Process Coated Rollers 

Ace Graytone Rollers 

Coating and Varnishing Rollers 

Textile Rollers 

Durogravure Rotogravure Impression Rollers 
Paper Mill Rollers 

Ideal Photoengravers’ and Litho Proof Rollers 
Waxing Machine Rollers 

Rubber Gluing Rollers 

Tanning Machine Rollers 

Rubber Friction Rollers (all types) 

Pull and Draw Rollers 

Rubber Blanket Rollers 

Fabric-Covered Rollers 


Other Ideal Products Guaranteed 
to Render Exceptional Service 








Ideal Process Surfacing Special Rubber and Syn- 
Machines thetic Molded Items ne 
Ideal Automatic Sectioning Rubber and Synthetic 
Machine (for split- Plate Gums 
fountain work) Sticktite Rubber Plate 
Adhesives 
Cutting Rubb ie: 
sania «iid RE-NU-ROL Roller and 
Surfacing Compositions Blanket Conditioner 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 6069-6073 Maywood Ave 5238 Peachtree Road, NE 33 Stirrup Brook Highway 
Chicago 8, Ill Long Island City 1, N. Y. Huntington Park, Cal. Chamblee, Ga Marlboro, Mas 
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What Hy Safran 
has to S@Y asout THE NEw 


HARRIS-COTTRELL 35 x 50” WEB OFFSET 


“This web offset was just what we needed to increase the over-all ver- 
satility of our plant and to place even greater emphasis on quality, high- 
speed specialization. 


“Highly important to us in our selection of Harris-Cottrell’s new press 
was the productive jaw folder (shown inset) that handles runs of 1200 
feet per minute—ideal for our specialized publication printing. And with 
the 50-inch web width, we expect to get over 24,000 64-page, 84% x 11” 
signatures per hour . . . for top-quality work, that’s really producing!” 
* + ok 
This new Harris-Cottrell 5-unit, 10-color perfector is an all-around press for 
medium-to-long runs . . . and with its choice of two folders, is a versatile press 
in terms of products produced. It’s the first in a new size range from Harris- 
Cottrell, and a major step toward rounding out our fast-growing web offset 
line. = Perhaps a Harris-Cottrell web offset 35 x 50” (or our smaller 2234 x 38”) 
can open up a whole new field of business for you. 
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Te =THE COTTRELL COMPANY 


INTERTYPE A Subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


hbo: 12 Mechanic Street, Westerly, Rhode Island 











from United States Envelope 


Famous Columbian® Clasp envelopes from U.S.E. are the “work 
horses” of business and industry. Because more business travels in 
these sturdy, dependable envelopes, there’s more profitable business 


for you when you recommend and print this well-known and respected 
line. 












New Easy-Access box 


Columbian Clasps are just one of many best-selling U.S.E. enve- Hie pgp in ee ee 
lope styles. And providing you with best sellers is just one of the be removed from any box on the shel 
many ways United States Envelope helps you ask for ...and get... without disturbing the others. Stocks 
the envelope order, too! protected from dust, yet ready for it 

: Z stant use. 

SW ) NY 
LST] UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPA 
= —] 
= IIS == GENERAL OFFICES: SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. tnotanspouis ‘+ ‘cnicaco =" WAUKEGAN = DALLAS +" LOS ANGELES. SAN se 

«’ Mo) 
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Helping printers sell more envelopes profitably to more users 
P-10 








tasking film 
stry. 


Wlane RUBYLITH . . 


or separations 

time and labor. 

the Lithographer, 

Ocessor, Industrial Pho- 
chnician. 


Wlane AMBERLITH ....2 companion film to s as a color sepa- 
ration medium which is us&q as the master on the 
camera copy board to secure'degatiVves or positives. 





White today on your 
letterhead for your free 


ee gtr ULANO GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIES, INC. 


Rubylith line. : 
610 Dean Street, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


— Cable Address “UlanoFilm” 


GRAPHIC CAMERA COPY + COLOR SEPARATION + ART PREPARATION 
TECHNICAL RUBYLITH > AMBERLITH tbe, 
FOUNDATION The Mew HAND-CUT MASKING FILMS fer the GRAPHIC ARTS 














VARNISHING makes labels, magazine covers, circulars 

and gift wrappings have extra sales appeal your customers will 
appreciate. And you'll like the extra profits you make varnishing 
on the efficient Christensen by DEXTER. Up to twice the speed 
of comparable machines . . . exclusive adjustment and feed 
controls .. . dual-level oven for minimum floor space... 
capacity that lets you varnish paper and board in widths to 78’. 





EXTRA PROFITS WITH 


Dexter's Christensen Bronzers and Varnishers 


BRONZING demands attention—helps labels, catalogs and 
other printed material do their jobs more effectively. Dexter's 
Christensen High Speed Bronzer is unmatched for ease of operation, 
quality, and productivity. Speeds to match your most modern 
presses ... takes sheets from 38” to 67”. You'll be on your way 

to extra profits when you attach this efficient unit 

to your favorite press. 


See your nearest Dexter representative today. 


THE DEXTER COMPANY (MAC 
A DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-: DEXTER, INC. 1?) 
Chicago 8, lliinois 











ileon-stik” FLEX-STIK “B” 


Easiest-to-Apply...Easiest-to-Remove Bumper Strip 


Rubber-Impregnated Pressure-Sensitive Stock 


There’s a big harvest of profitable business in Bumper Strips. 
Every car is a potential carrier ...every business a prospec- 
tive user. To help your customers’ Bumper Strips make 
friends while they make sales, use self-sticking Flex-Stik “B” 
—the top-quality stock that prints equally well by letter- 
press, offset, or silk screen. Rubber-saturated for extra flexi- 
bility—sticks tight to curved bumper surfaces through rain, 
wind, heat, or cold... yet peels off quick and clean. 


Investigate your growing profit market in Flex-Stik Bumper 
Strips today—write today for samples, prices, information. 





Plants in Chicago, Newark, Los Angeles, and Toronto, Canada 


(oes 8 eee ee 2 ee ee ee  - -) -  -  -  e 
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50X Magnifier 
Dear Sir: 

In your December 1960 issue, page 41, 
center column, the author discusses an 
illuminating magnifier with a 50 times 
magnification. 

We would like to get the name of the 
manufacturer of this magnifier and would 


appreciate your help in locating this. 

C. G. Fleming, 

Assistant General Manager 

Richardson, Bond & Wright Ltd. 

We have checked with the author of 

the article and have found that the 50 x 
magnifier is handled by the K. Heitz 
Import Company, Lexington Avenue, New 
York. The instrument itself is known as 
the Omag.—Editor. 


Thanks from Canada 
Dear Sir: 

The Ontario Division of the Canadian 
Litho Club held its annual meeting last 
month. The club was unanimous in asking 





Jomac Roller Cleaners and Damp- 
ener Dryers are available in sizes 
to handle rollers from 38 to 101 
in. in length. 


More and more lithographers are de- 
pending on Jomac Roller Cleaners 
to break in and maintain their 
dampener rollers. They know that 
these time-saving units give im- 
proved roundness and trueness to 
new rollers and eliminate costly 
break-in time on press, clean heavily 
inked dampeners quickly and thor- 
oughly, reduce makeready time, im- 
prove reproduction quality, and cut 
dampener cover costs by as much as 
50%. More and more of them, too, 


Jomac Inc., Dept. L-1 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 
““Jomac Sells Quality ... and Quality Sells Jomac!” 


18 
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OVER 
1000 


JOMAC 
ROLLER 
CLEANERS 


NOW IN USE! 





are installing Jomac Dampener Dry- 
ers to dry dampening rollers fast. 
Get all the facts today—write for 
details and prices. 





And when ordering dampener 
covers, specify Seamol® and 
Flanol® or Unidamp.® They are 
top-quality seamless covers that 
will greatly improve reproduction 
quality. 

















that I extend our grateful appreciation to 
you for the coverage in your magazine 
during the past year. 

I am enclosing a brief article of our 
recent annual meeting showing the new 
officers. I am also enclosing a photograph 
of the incoming executive which you may 
care to use with the article. 

Again, many thanks for your interest. 

_W. B. Thompson, 
Ontario Division, 
Canadian Litho Club 


Naval Official Visits N. Y. School 

The Photo-Offset Division of the 
Manhattan School of Printing, 88 
West Broadway, was recently visited 
by John Snure, supervisor of the 
United States Navy’s Third Naval 
District printing plant. The objective 
of the inspection, according to Mr. 
Snure, was to become familiarized 
with the latest techniques in offset 
printing. 

During his visit, students at the 
school showed Mr. Snure the most 
recent refinements in offset plate- 
making and printing. Included was 
the Nicohol process developed by the 
LTF, which improves the tonal quality 
of deep-etch plates while extending 
their life. 

He was also shown various types 
of presensitized and wipe-on plates 
being prepared and run. 


B&B Names Cobb Mgr. 

George L. Cobb, merchandising 
executive, has been named general 
manager of Brown & Bigelow, St. 
Paul, Minn. His appointment was 
announced by R. Carl Chandler, 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer of Standard Packaging Corp., 
with which Brown & Bigelow was 
merged last year. 

Mr. Chandler, who had _ himself 
filled the post of general manager at 
Brown & Bigelow since the merger, 
also announced Mr, Cobb’s election 
as a vice president of Standard Pack- 
aging. 

Mr. Cobb was formerly vice pres- 
ident of Unimatic Merchandisers Inc., 
a division of Universal Match Co. 
He previously was president of S. H. 
Kress Co., variety stores chain, and 
of Zeller’s Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 


also a variety chain. 
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Lithographic Technical Foundation, Educational 
Committee meeting, March 13, 1961; Mem- 
bers’ and Directors’ meetings, March 14, 
1961; Research Committee meeting, March 
15, 16; all meetings in Sheraton Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Web-Offset Section, PIA, annual meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 19-21. 


Lithographers and Printers National Association, 
annual convention, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, 
Phoenix, Ariz., April 30-May 3. 


Direct Mail Day in New York, Hotel Commodore, 
May 2. 


Southern Graphic Arts Association, 40th annual 
convention, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., May 3-5. 


National Association of Litho Clubs, 16th an- 
nual convention, Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Day- 
ton, 0., May 4-6. 


Research & Engineering Council, 11th annual 
conference, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, lowa, May 22-24. 


Eleventh Annual Quality Control Seminar, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, June. 





Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, 13th 
annual meeting, Hotel Deshler-Hilton, Colum- 
bus, 0., June 12-14. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
29th annual convention. and ‘exhibit, Hotel 
Commodore, New York, Sept. 27-30. 





K.C.-PIA Boosts Printing 

The Printing Industries Associa- 
tion of Kansas City has distributed 
32,000 paper place mats, with a sky- 
line view of Kansas City and the 
printing industry’s place in the 
economy of the city, during Printing 
Week. 

These colorful place mats with 
a message were used in all down- 
town hotel dining rooms and in 
many department stores and restau- 
rants. 

> 


Brown Honored in K. C. 

William R. Brown, president and 
general manager of the Chas. E. 
Brown Printing Co., a division of 
Allied Paper Corp., was presented a 
plaque during annual Printing Week 
banquet in Kansas City, naming him 
the Graphic Arts “Man of the Year.” 

Mr. Brown is a former president 
of the Printing Industries Associa- 
tion of Kansas City. 





Donnelley Celebrates 25th Year 
Elliott Donnelley, vice chairman 


of the board of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Co., recently marked his 25th 
year of service with the Chicago 
printing firm. In his “leisure” hours 
Mr. Donnelley serves as chairman of 
the board of a welfare organization, 
the Chicago Youth Centers, also as 
director of the Union League Club’s 
Foundation for Boys Clubs, member 
of the Lake County (Ill.) school 


















board, Lake Forest Hospital Asso- 
ciation board and trustee of Lake 
Forest College. 

He’s a former alderman and mayor 
of suburban Lake Forest, where he 
resides, and he just recently con- 
cluded a job as chairman of the 
graphic arts section of Chicago’s 
annual joint Community Fund-Red 
Cross Crusade of Mercy to collect 
funds in support of some 150 wel- 
fare institutions. 








AND NOW... 





What EZI-OUT docs 


It removes unwanted gum eas- 
ily from the image areas, At the 
same time it deposits a greasy 
film in the image areas, which 
brings back the ink receptivity 
of the plate. It does not cause 
a scum condition in non-print- 
ing areas — in fact, it removes 
scum from non-printing areas. 
It often improves the water re- 
ceptivity of the non-image areas. 


EZI-OUT Advantages 


Can be used on nearly all types 
of zinc, aluminum and bi-metal 
plates—deep-etch, surface, wipe- 
on, and many presensitized plates. 


E7I-OUT’ 


EMULSION CLEANER 
..efor Zinc and Aluminum Plates 


Gum blinding is probably the greatest single cause of difficulty 
on litho plates today. The methods used to remove gum from 
image areas normally employ materials that are injurious to the 
plate — examples are phosphoric acid, pumice, nitric acid. There 
is a definite need for a product that will remove the gum and re- 
grease the image areas at the same time without harming the plate 
in any way. EZI-OUT is the answer. 






Savings in time —the gum is 
removed in minutes and the plate 
is quickly brought back, while 
conventional procedures or meth- 
ods may take hours or might 
never remove the gum. 


Low Cost —only pennies per 





plate. 


New life for old plates —in 
many cases EZI-OUT can bring 
back plates improperly stored for 
as long as two or three years, 
even where the gum has crystal- 
lized over the entire image area. 
This can be done in minutes. 


A mild solution, harmless for 
general use. 






























*Trademark 





Rp CHEMICAL and SUPPLY, iNC. 


1640 N. 31st Street * Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
SALES OFFICES 1144 Ryan Ave., St. Paul 13W, Minn. 
43-20 43rd Ave., Long Island City 4, New York 
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PERE ELNIS 


‘6, RaW CSE 





In a few words . .. table flat, precision cut, 


F ral 0 K strong, opaque. Color, the quiet-white that 
gets things read. Impor- 
tant. Bergstrom reproc- 

essing tames wild paper 


fibers and you’re assured 
superb dimensional stability, one pass or four. 
Another Bergstrom exclusive . : . packed in self-sealing 
cartons, cartons that reseal for reuse. Thor® samples 
from your paper merchant, or wire... 








oe) BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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First on the West Coast 


with 2 RUTH-O-MATICS 


the fully automatic photo 
composing machines 



































The H. S. Crocker Company, Inc. of San Bruno, 
California, joins the growing list of modern litho 
plants who are equipping their installations with 
RUTH-O-MATIC, completely automatic photo 
composers. 
» The RUTH-O-MATIC combines automatic 
“positioning and exposure with the accuracy and 
durability that has made Rutherford the standard 
of accuracy and the hallmark 
of lithographic equipment. 
RUTH-O-MATIC’s 
unique electrical control sys- 
_ tem positions, exposes the 
plate or film, moves to the 
“next position, cycles, and re- 
turns to load position—all at 
the push of a button—com- 
pletely eliminating manual 
settings and the possibility 
of human error. 
For complete details on the 
Ruth-O-Matic or other Ru- 
therford machinery for the 


graphic arts, call or write: 















: om | 
RUTHERFORD MACHINERY COMPANY | 
’ — -— : _— DIVISION OF | 

: te SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 
rahe _ 401 Central Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 
_ Branches in ail Principal Cities of the United States | 
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the standard — 
of excellence 
in offset as 


in letterpress 









compare miller offset presses with those of any other manufacturer before making your 
next purchase / be certain that you are selecting the best, most profitable machinery 
available | write for full information on the miller line of fine offset» equipment. 


miller 





miller printing machinery co., 1135 reedsdale st., pittsburgh 33, pa. 


in canada: sears limited, 253 spadina road, toronto 4, ont. 
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great new. products have been added to the Plestar line: 





Anseo Reprolith Plestar / Ansco Reprolith Matte Plestar 


Famous Ansco Reprolith blue sensitive emulsion coated on Plestar® 


base—the perfect combination for both camera and contact exposures 


Ansco Reprolith® Plestar 


Offers all the benefits of time tested, blue sensitive, 
Reprolith emulsion plus the extreme dimensional sta- 
bility of new Plestar base. Reprolith Plestar provides 
the high contrast line and dot formations essential to 
top quality reproduction work. In addition, this superb 
new product has low safelight sensitivity, permitting 
you to work in brighter darkroom illumination. 
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Ansco Reprolith Matte Plestar 


Designed for either contact or camera exposure, this film 
provides all the benefits of Reprolith Plestar. Matte con- 
tent in the emulsion facilitates retouching techniques. 
Your local Ansco representative will be glad to demon- 
strate Reprolith Plestar films at your convenience. Try 
both these fine products today. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. 


Ansco 


e eo iZESTAR 


DIMENSIONALLY STABLE FILM BASE 
23 














ROYAL ZENITH’S FEEDER 


Press performance starts at the feeder. Advanced engineering of the 
Royal Zenith Stream Feeder has made it a standard throughout the world 
for high-speed precision and ease of operation. Equally at home with 

6 Ib. tissue and 8-ply board, it sets up in seconds with fast, clear, simple 
controls. Finger adjustment with knurled knobs—no tools needed. 
One-hand shift to change stock size. Vacuum controlled pile raising 
absolutely prevents smash-up between pile and feeder. Quiet power and 
pinpoint precision in the sheet lift and transfer. 


Royal Zenith’s exclusive Stream Feeder is only the start of the Royal Zenith story. 
Get the whole story on the performance-engineered 


ROYAL ZENITH 23, 25, 30 


w ROYAL ZENITH CORPORATION 
180 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 1350 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
619 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. © PARTS AND SERVICE NATIONWIDE ON A 24-HOUR BASIS 


ALSO FROM ROYAL ZENITH: ROYAL ZENITH PAPER CUTTERS, ROYAL ZENITH STEP-AND-REPEAT MACHINES, ROYAL ZENITH COLOR SCANNER 
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CAESAR- SALTZMAN 
ad 5 4 8 OF B10), BE od 0] of 5a oto] Me) | aieoy.V' I a 7.) 


for PHOTOMECHANICAL REPRODUCTION 
featuring ascorlux® PULSED XENON ARC LIGHTSOURCE 
with CONSTANT COLOR BALANCED WHITE LIGHT 














Model *167-113C 
MB6DLU 


e HALFTONE PROJECTIONS 
¢ CONTINUOUS TONES 

e ENLARGEMENTS 

e REDUCTIONS 

¢ COPYING 

¢ MASKING 


REFLECTION COPY FROM 40” x 50” TO 8” x 10” 
REDUCTIONS TO 35mm 

SEPARATION ENLARGEMENTS FROM 35mm 
HALFTONES UP TO 20” x 24” 














Secondary Camera 
with Counters. 


Headquar 


J. G. 


s for Profes 


Here’s our answer to the demand for a combination copying, en- 
larging and reducing camera for precision color separations from 
35mm transparencies up to 40x50 reflection copy with complete 
registration from negative to press plate. This camera features all 
the latest developments required today in the Graphic Arts Field. 

To our sturdy time-proven line of cameras, we have added the 
NEW 1000W ASCORLUX Xenon Pulsed Arc Lightsource and a Sec- 
ondary Camera. This secondary projection camera, with negative 
holder in register, is incorporated to handle from 35mm up to 4x5 
transparencies or negatives. With a 4” lens, 35mm can be enlarged 


16X in register and, with a 6” lens, the 4x5 can be enlarged 10X in 
register. The secondary camera equipped with counter system en- 
ables you to make exact duplications of same setting in register at 
any later time. The camera back masking for making continuous tone 
negatives is simplified by our method of perfect registration on the 
vacuum easel, especially from 35mm transparencies. 


ACCESSORIES: Vacuum easels and punches with complete positive 
registration from negative to press plate. 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


Balzer-Shopes, San Francisco, Calif. 


BASIC MACHINE CONSISTS OF THE 
FOLLOWING STANDARD PARTS: 


© 36x40 Baseboard, 29” high 

¢ Pair of 14” Condensers 

* Lenslight 

* Shutter with Time Delay 

¢ Filter Drawer above Lens 

¢ Bumpers 

* Footswitch 

* Registration of Film Holder to 
Camera 

© 11x14 Film Holder with Adjustable 
Peg Bar (8x10 proj.) 

¢ 12” Goerz Artar Process Lens 

¢ 35mm to 4x5 Negative Holder 
with Registration 

* Two Counters and Lights for 
Negative Motion 

* One Counter for Lamp Positioning 

¢ One Counter and Light for Lens 
Motion 

* Xenon Power Supply with Microflex 
Timer and Light Head 

* Socket with #302 Enlarging Lamp 

* B-1034 Secondary Camera with 
Counters 


Bell Hortenstein Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Edwards & Deutsch, Chicago, III. 
A. B. Hirschfeld Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mass. Institute of Tech., 
Lexington, Mass. 


Offset Reproductions, New York, N.Y. 


Pringle & Booth, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Providence Lithographic Co., 
Providence, R. |. 


Queens Lithograph Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Alex Wilson Publications, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Photographic Equipment Since 1920 


SALTZMAN, INC. 


SALES DISTRIBUTORS for CAESAR MANUFACTURING, INC 


Write For Complete Literature 


480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


National Record Press, Richmond, Ind. 
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When you load with FORMALITH 
YOU SHOOT WITH ( 


Here is day-in, day- out dependability! 


Whether it’s the first exposure or the last in your shooting 
schedule, you can count on this famous lith film for 
consistent performance without make-overs. 
Formalith’s dimensionally stable base won’t kink, scribes 
perfectly and cuts and scores easily. Its extremely high Kode 
contrast emulsion provides wide latitude in both exposure 
and development... produces beautiful line and screen FILMAGS.2) 
negatives. Lines are clean and black, halftone dot structure 
is sharp and hard. Middle tone reproduction is 
unexcelled. No other lith film combines Formalith’s 
advantages in such high degree, yet it is not premium priced! 


ILFORD INC. 


37 West 65th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Canadian distributors for Ilford Limited, 
London: W. E. Booth Co. Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B 
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Harris Alum-O-Lith 
the Professional’s 
Plate 


.005 to .020 
(10% to 30% 
heavier, size for size ) 


Lightly etched 
(Micro-Surfaced) 








Advantages of 
Harris Alum-O-Lith 
“‘Professional”’ Plates 


A plate to fit 
every offset press 


Easier to handle. 
No stretch, tear 
or kink 


Sheet permits wider 
flexibility of sizes 
and styles for user 


Advantages of both 
smooth and grained 
plates 


Double economy 





zs * 
ae a % 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 





CORPORATION 





Lithoplate. Ince. 














OPTICALLY 
CONTROLLED 


PRECISION 


with the exclusive, distortion-free 


Snorkel Cutting Indicator 


Magnified, glare-free illuminated scale for complete 
accuracy in automatic or manually-controlled cutting. 




















Just one of the many engineering advantages that have made 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST-SELLING 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 


We'd be happy to tell you all about POLAR—or to arrange a demonstration. No obligation, of course. 
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EDITORIALS 


‘Step Right Up, Folks...’ 
ALTHOUGH the first signs of Spring have yet io 


be seen in many parts of the country, the 
weathermen assure us that there-will indeed be an 
end to Winter, and with it the annual rash of con- 
ventions and exhibitions, both local and national in 
scope. Perhaps now is as good a time as any for sup- 
pliers to the graphic arts field to give some thought 
to the things they will be exhibiting this year. Some 
thoughtful planning by the suppliers will be helpful 
to them of course, and also to the thousands of lith- 
ographers who will attend the various exhibition 
booths in the months io come. 


Anyone who has attended one or more of these 
exhibitions is familiar with the fact that some firms 
are almost constantly besieged with an overflow 
attendance, while some others are merely filled wtih 
salesmen sitting on their hands. What makes the 
difference between a successful exhibit and a medi- 
ocre one? ML doesn’t pretend to have all the 
answers, but from the scores of trade shows our staft 
has attended in past years we have observed certain 
factors that seem to be important. 

1. To start with, the exhibit should be planned 
well in advance, with one person designated to co- 
ordinate all planning. Will the basic booth design 
be changed this year? What products or services 
shall we concentrate on? Who will staff the booth? 
All these questions need to be considered months 
before the show, to assure that everything will run 
smoothly. 

2. Physical plans for the booth, of course, should 
take into consideration shipping and erecting prob- 
lems. How many times have lithographers strolled 
through exhibition areas on the opening day, to find 
that half a dozen or more companies still are strug- 
gling feverishly with overly complicated exhibits? 
In addition to losing valuable exhibiting time, this 
situation can be a real source of embarrassment to 
the supply firm. The trend nowadays is toward the 
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self-contained exhibit, which folds easily and com- 
pactly for shipment and can be put up in an hour 
or less. 

3. Is a gimmick worthwhile? Perhaps a third of 
all. exhibitors use some sort of gimmick to draw 
crowds to the booth. This may be a give away, a sexy 
model, a contest or a drawing. Other firms frown 
on this sort of attraction, in the belief that it is un- 
dignified and doesn’t really sell the product. ML 
feels that the gimmick approach, within bounds, can 
be very effective in drawing people to a booth, but 
even more important is having something worth- 
while to talk about after you get them there. Is the 
product on display the same old thing with only a 
new coat of paint, or has it been sufficiently im- 
proved by design or construction to warrant atten- 
tion? If there’s nothing to see, the crowds won't 
hang around, no matter how good the initial attrac- 
tion. 

4. Among the more successful exhibits of recent 
years have been those which employ actual demon- 
strations of products or processes, at regular inter- 
vals. Some employ movies or slide films with a re- 
corded or live commentary, others are less formal, 
featuring one or more company representatives 
giving shirt-sleeve demonstrations whenever at- 
tendance warrants. 

5. Do you want to attract everyone to your booth, 
or just those few who are potential customers? [f 
the latter, then the exhibit should be designed to 
appeal specifically to the man who signs the check 
or will recommend a purchase. The advertising 
manager—and perhaps an advertising agency— 
can be helpful in this regard. 

6. Now, about the actual operation of the booth. 
Seems to us that the exhibitor should guard against 
two problem situations—the empty booth with sales- 
men talking to each other and—just as deadly— 
the jam-packed booth where no one can carry on an 
uninterrupted conversation with a prospect. Idle 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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Hoeckel’s 


By Wendell McWilliams 


Colorado Correspondent 


HE STORY goes that C. F. 
Hoeckel jokingly turned down 
the opportunity of going to Texas to 
steal horses, because “I couldn’t see 
why we couldn’t steal them right 
here.” The place was Denver and the 
time the 1880’s, when Mr. Hoeckel 
arrived in the city with an adventur- 
ous group of men, broke and hungry. 
Instead of becoming a “horse thief,” 
the explosive and colorful man from 
Germany set about becoming a re- 
spected business man and founder of 
a major stationery outlet in Denver, 
which still bears his name. 

With characteristic individualism 
he declared that he started the sta- 
tionery business when he lost his job 
as stationery purchaser for the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Railroad. He lost 
his job, he said, because he insisted 
upon keeping his dog and her litter 
of puppies in the office after he was 
told to remove them. 

The business he then originated 
was, and is today, officially named 
“the C. F. Hoeckel Blank Book and 
Lithography Company.” It is better 
known in Denver as “Hoeckel’s.” 
Today Hoeckel’s is, in the stationery 
line, close to the largest in Colorado. 
The company is now operated by 
F. J. Dunst Jr., as president, and his 
uncle, A. J. Dunst, who is secretary. 

About 40 per cent of Hoeckel’s 
business consists of forms and other 
legal matter for courthouses and 
county and state offices, Election 


F. J. Dunst, Jr., president of Hoeckel’s, leading 
Denver stationery and litho company. 


Kelly press is one of several offset presses 
used by the Colorado firm. 


Street view of Hoeckel’s store in 1700 block 
of California St., downtown section. 
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Wins Friends with Election Guide 


forms provided the bulk of the firm’s 
business before the presidential elec- 
tion last year. 

“A special promotion of our firm 
is an Election Guide which we send 
to each county clerk in the state who 
places an order for election materials 
with us,” F. J. Dunst said. This book 
is highly valued in the clerks’ offices, 
according to Mr. Dunst. “The fea- 
tures which make it so useful include 
all the new laws or changes in elec- 
tion laws. All corrections are in- 
cluded, and the people who use them 
can depend upon their being right.” 

Other information in the book in- 
cludes condensed information about 
elections, by subject. For example, it 
gives requirements for registration, 
posting of notices, absentee voting 
and other pertinent facts. One section 
is a summary of dates which serves 
as an index of primary election pro- 
cedure. 


Public Relations Tool 

Prior to the book, which was origi- 
nated by Hoeckel’s in 1926, anyone 
wanting such information had to 
pore over a variety of law books. The 
book serves as an invaluable public 
relations tool for the firm and helps 
in holding the state and county busi- 
ness for the company, Mr. Dunst 
feels. 

He believes that fast service and 
more complete lines of forms are 
other factors which have contributed 
to the firm’s success. 

Another big part of the firm’s busi- 
ness is stationery forms for banks. 
Most of the large banks in Colorado 
are customers of Hoeckel’s. 

Mr. Hoeckel began his business as 
a stationery store with a ruling ma- 
chine. A printer was located next 
door to him at 17th and Lawrence, 
which was in the heart of the Denver 
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business district in those days. The 
neighbors interchanged services as 
needed. 

Subsequently Hoeckel’s branched 
out to five stores, lined side-by-side 
along the street. Today, after three 
moves, the five departments are 
housed in a single building in what 
is now the center of downtown Den- 
ver. Besides the stationery store, the 
other departments include office fur- 
niture, printing, lithography and 
bindery. 

The stationery department employs 
12 of the company’s 50 employes. 
Of these, six are salesmen who sell all 
products and services of the com- 
pany. Four salesmen work in Denver 
exclusively, and two (in addition to 
Mr. Dunst) travel the territory at 
least part of the time. Salesmen do 
not work separate territories. They 
do have individual accounts, but two 
different salesmen may have accounts 
next door to each other. Salesmen are 
paid on a commission basis exclu- 
sively. 


In its printing department Hoeck- 
el’s manufactures many of the items 
it sells, but some are purchased out- 
side. Hoeckel’s trading area includes 
all of Colorado and parts of Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska. 

An example of how the company 
provides special service when needed 
is the time that the International As- 
sessing Officers Association wanted 
lists of its registration for. the open- 
ing session of a convention. They 
gave the list, on 3x5” cards, to 
Hoeckel’s at 5 p.m. Monday evening. 
By 7:30 the next morning, 950 sets 
of 25 pages had been printed, collated 
and delivered. 

Mr. Dunst keeps up with new 
trends and developments in the in- 
dustry by reading the trade journals 
and by sending company representa- 
tives to industry ccnventions. 


$100,000 Inventory 

The average inventory at Hoeckel’s 

runs in the neighborhood of $100,000 
(Continued on Page 131) 


forms {eft} run through the perforating machine. Didde-Glaser 
ry to assemble one of many booklets. 




















What the LITHOGRAPHER Should 


By Faber Birren 


Color Consultant, 
General Printing Ink Div., 
Sun Chemical Corp. 


HERE is no doubt but that color 

has become an important eco- 
nomic force in modern times. Busi- 
ness thrives on efficiency of produc- 
tion, rapid sales turnover, profitable 
volume — and relief from unsold 
stocks or inventories. ) Color has al- 
ready contributed to these aims in 
many and various ways, ranging 
from the reduction of employe eye 
strain, to increased morale and even 
improved maintenance as has been 
demonstrated in many industries(But 
it has made its greatest contribution 
in the field of marketing through 
advertising and packaging. And it 
has tremendous potential in pack- 
aging.) 


From remarks made at a press luncheon 
sponsored by the General Printing Ink 
Division, Sun Chemical Corp., Feb. 8, 1961. 


Therefore, where color is con- 
cerned, research now becomes a vital 
tool. For—exampte,( through color, 
business can increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of its sales, gain 
competitive advantage and_ thus 
achieve a volume and profit com- 
mensurate with an expanding econ- 
omy.) “art is only through re- 
search that business can eliminate 
that which is temperamental and un- 
reliable about color acceptance and 
get at the basic and essential human 
motivations in a fairly orderly and 
reliable way. 

Importance of Inks 

It is quite significant that printing 
inks occupy much of a key position 
in the realm of color. They are the 
medium by which visual interest is 
stimulated and products displayed in 
their full reality. In advertising, no 
one doubts the necessity of color any 
more. It is part and parcel with mod- 
ern times. In attention value, color 


holds at least a 50 percent advantage 
over black and white. Today it would 
be academic to ask if color has value. 
A more pertinent question would be 
to wonder if modern business could 
do without it. 

Color is an emotional thing, uni- 
versally enjoyed for itself and with- 
out the need for reason. If a good 
color will help the sale of a mediocre 
product; a poor color would spoil 
the chances of a superior one. People 
are likely to feel about color as they 
feel about religion or politics. There 
is no sense in arguing with them. 
If what they see does not appeal, re- 
jection will be spontaneous and ab- 
solute. But, as in religion and pol- 
itics, feeling -about color tends to be 
similar between large groups of peo- 
ple at a given time. That is why 
market studies are important. 

Any supplier of a basic coloring 
material, such as printing inks, ought 
to be aware of the end uses of what 


How colors rise and fall in public favor over the years. Note decline of ivory since 1952 and ascendancy of beige. 


1952 
Ivory 


1962 








Lt. Green 
Dark Green 
Light .Gray 
Chartreuse 
Yellow 





Pink 


Lt. Blue 
Red 





Turquoise 


Beige 
Off-wWhite 





Orange 
Dark Blue 








Lilac 
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Here is the way in which colors (any and all) 
seem to ebb and flow in American markets. 
Complete cycles take about 10 years. 


1952 


Know About Color Trends 








he makes. It is important, of course, 
to have competent technical skill; but 
it is equally important to know about 
color and people and to spread all 
possible light on human responses, 
motivations and actions. The whole 
purpose is to get more out of color, 
use it effectively and profitably, and 
pre-test its acceptance in the Amer- 
ican market place. 


ages, invite reading and cause pleas- 
ure? For one thing, it has been found 
that good advertising should echo or 
reflect current fancies in 


color, factors of beauty must be built 
upon the studied reactions of eyes, 
minds and emotions. 

color in Back of the color problem at large 
order to appear timely. Thus a gen- is a 
eral knowledge of color trends has 


need to measure constantly 
changing trends, Ten years ago, peo- 
direct application—for there is a ple delighted in strong colors such 
as forest green, flame red and char- 


treuse 


relation between what people like at 
a given time and what will look fresh 
and contemporary on a printed page. 

e In packaging, what is known 


for their homes. This _pref- 
erence then shifted toward pastels— 


Color Questions pinks, 


Color research as related to print- 
ing inks involves a number of en- 
gaging inquiries, such as: 

e In advertising and direct mail, 
what colors or elements in color gain 
attention, build up memorable im- 


aquas, yellows; then toward 
muted colors, such as beige and off- 
white, which today sell best in vir- 
all consumer products from 


about human vision, emotional com- 
pulsion, even physiological reaction? 
There is little sense in asking for tually 
personal opinion. Response to a pack- 
age in a super market will be im- 


pulsive and often unconscious. With 


paints to textiles, carpeting, automo- 
biles and down to outboard motors. 
(Continued on Page 135) 





colors to new ones will follow a fairly consistent pat- 
tern. While this may be difficult to predict, intelligent 
research can be used to plot a reliably accurate course 


The Desire for Constant Change 


and to make likely channels of color acceptance for 


OLOR trends in America exist for the simple the future. 


reason that people seldom want the same thing 
twice. They exist also because of a high standard of 
living in which factors of appearance are in every 
way as important to the good life as price and 
utility. The American economy is often criticized for 
“forced obsolescence.” Color admits no such indict- 
ment, for it symbolizes pleasure in beauty—the new 
suit or dress, the new furniture, coat of paint, which 
give dignity and attraction to life and have great 
tangible worth. 
Color trends in high fashion move in rapid cycles, 


In a big and general way, sharp colors and deep 
colors were wanted a decade ago. The movement was 
then toward light tones and pastels—plus certain 
“earth” colors such as beige. America has just about 
passed the peak of the pastel range, the cycle is 
turning fast, and the nation is now embarking upon 
another bold expression. 

Off-white has been one of the most pronounced 
trend colors and has influenced numerous products, 
telephones, automobiles, even outboard motors. Lilac, 
which has come up suddenly, will quite probably go 





and certain of its fancies enter volume fields where 
the cycles are slower. In home furnishings, a full 
turn of preference will usually take about 10 years; 
from colors of bright contrast, to pastels, to muted 
hues and back again to the more vivid palette. 
Color may have intrinsic charm—like music and 
painting—but human taste is discriminating. In com- 
mercial products, in many forms of printing and ad- 
vertising, change is the constant order of the day. 
What was liked yesterday may be rejected tomorrow. 
What is strange about color is the fact that trends 
never seem to get out of hand. The shift from old 


out almost as fast. Red has held its own. Some varia- 
tions of it will sell well at all times. The old flame 
red of the "fifties will no doubt repeat itself in the 
’sixties. Orange, a favorite in high fashion, has not 
taken well in mass markets, except in a few textiles. 


Otherwise, not charted, lie 


countless other colors, 
dormant or waiting to be exploited. 
Color is no mere frill or luxury. It has become 
an economic force in modern business. As such, it 
must be used with reason and purpose—and sound 


research is one sure guarantee of effectiveness and 


profits.—Faber Birren. *) 
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Budgetary 
Planning and 


Cost Control 


By Thomas R. Johnson 


Controller, W. A. Krueger Co. 





HE TERM budgeting is frequently subjected to 

erroneous connotations. For example, it is often 
assumed that business budgeting, like governmental 
budgeting, provides for an appropriation of specific 
amounts for particular functions or projects. Another 
common misconception is encountered in the application 
of the term to an arbitrary establishment of expenditure 
limits in a given area of the business. 

Budgeting, as it applies to the management function, 
is neither a fixed appropriation of funds nor an arbi- 
trarily imposed ceiling on expenditures. It is an over-all 
“blue-print” or comprehensive plan of operations and 
actions, expressed in financial terms, to which the element 
of control has been added. 

In its broadest applications, the objectives of a 
budgetary program are two-fold: 

1. To plan all phases of a company’s operations so as 
to yield the maximum long-term return on investment, 
and 

2. To control operations in order to assure the attain- 
ment of planned objectives. 


Advantages of Budgeting 
A well designed, properly installed and effectively 
administered program of budgetary planning and control 
offers the following advantages: 
1. It provides a reliable means of projecting operating 
results for the budget period. 





From an address delivered as part of a panel discussion on 


“The Financial End of Lithography” at the 28th annual convention 
of the NAPL, Chicago. 
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2. It acts as a guide in establishing financial control 
policies, including those relating to capital expenditures, 
inventory investment and cash position. 

3. It establishes a realistic basis against which to 
measure actual results. 

4. It necessitates coordination, teamwork, and im- 
proved communication among the various segments of 
the business. 

5. It promotes an atmosphere of profit-consciousness 
and creates an awareness and understanding of cost 
throughout the organization. 

6. It induces planning at every level of supervision 
and management, thereby providing an excellent vehicle 
for management evaluation and development. 

7. It supports the practice of “management by excep- 
tion” by highlighting significant variations from the 
plan, and pinpointing areas requiring managerial 
attention. 


Some Limitations of Budgeting 

In addition to the many benefits of a budgetary pro- 
gram, consideration must be given to limitations which 
sometimes arise from misconceptions of what a budget is 
and how it should be administered. Some typical ex- 
amples are: 

@ Failure to realize that budgeting is not a substitute 
for sound operating programs or good business judgment; 
it is a tool to be used by competent management in direct- 
ing and controlling the activities of the business. 

@ Failure to recognize the importance of sound human 
relations. Good results can be achieved only through the 
coordinated efforts of many people at various manage- 
ment levels. 

@ A tendency to over-plan or over-control. 


Pre-requisites for Effective Budgeting 

A fundamental requirement of successful budgeting is 
a soundly constructive organization with clearly defined 
areas of responsibility and authority. The attainment of 
objectives rests with the managers and supervisors of the 
various functions of a business and it is, therefore, essen- 
tial that there be no question as to who is authorized to 
make certain commitments or who is responsible for 
producing definite results. Other prerequisites include: 
(1) Support of top management, (2) Definite assignment 
of responsibility for the budget function in order to 
ensure proper organization and coordination of the pro- 
gram, (3) Adequate and accurate recording (accounting) 
of all transactions, providing for allocation of controllable 
expenses to functional responsibility, and (4) Prompt 
control reporting with emphasis on corrective action 
rather than on explanation of variations. 

Because of the number of people and the various inter- 
related actions and decisions involved in the preparation 
and execution of a budget plan, it is essential that re- 
sponsibility for coordination of the over-all program be 
assigned to one individual, preferably an executive of the 
company. This individual is, in a majority of cases, the 
controller. 
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The controller’s responsibilities, as described in a 
prominent company’s budget manual, are as follows: 

All forecasts and budgets are to be prepared under the 

direction of the controller’s office. Specifically, the 
controller’s office will: 

1. Define the policies and procedures under which the 
budget plan is to operate. 

2. Aid and advise in the preparation of forecasts and 
budgets, defining the form and manner in which the 
necessary detail is to be prepared. 

3. Schedule the time for submitting the required data. 

4. Delegate responsibility for the preparation of cer- 
tain forecast and budget data. 

5. Assemble and publish forecasts and budgets. 

6. Provide for the accounting of actual income and 
expenditures and the details necessary for the operation 
of the budget plan. 

7. Analyze, report and interpret comparisons of actual 
results as against the budget. 

The division manager, plant managers and adminis- 
trative department heads at this company are to be 
responsible for the preparation of their budgets and for 
submitting the required budget information to the con- 
troller’s office according to schedule. They are also to be 
responsible for the execution of their respective budgets.” 

A budget committee, consisting of representatives of 
the principal departments, is commonly employed to pro- 
mote cooperation. Such a committee affords the budget 
manager an opportunity to maintain effective liaison with 
these important activities and facilitates the flow of 
information between the operaing divisions and the 
budget department. 


Installing the Program 

A budget program, obviously, will be fully effective 
only if it encompasses the entire organization; a com- 
plete installation should be the ultimate goal. This may 
be accomplished in gradual steps by introducing the pro- 
gram to limited areas of the organization during the 
break-in period. 

Establishment of proper climate is also essential to the 
success of the program. A well designed educational effort 
is the best means of indoctrinating supervisors with the 
philosophy of budgeting as a principal tool of successful 
management. To avoid the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, participating personnel should be provided with 
written instructions which spell out the procedures and 
time schedules to be followed. 


Profit Planning 
The development of budgeting at W. A. Krueger Co. 
has been a process of evolution. In 1952 our “budget” 
consisted of expense estimates, based almost entirely on 
past experience, prepared by the accounting department 
for the sole purpose of establishing standard hourly cost 
rates. Since that time, the program has been expanded 
gradually, culminating in 1960 in the introduction of our 
profit plan. 


Before discussing the nature of our program, it might 
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be helpful to review briefly the history of our company. 

Founded in 1934, W. A. Krueger Co. employs more 
than 300 persons and serves approximately 400 customers 
throughout the country. During the past 10 years, the 
company has grown substantially. Sales have increased ° 
256 percent; earnings before taxes, 527 percent, and net 
investment in plant and equipment, 530 percent. This 
rapid growth has been accompanied by increased com- 
plexity and ever-increasing demands on the time of 
management. We believe that our profit planning program 
will contribute significantly to the effectiveness of our 
management by enabling them to concentrate on areas 
of exception which require their attention. 

Our long-range planning, at the present time, is limited 
to the areas of sales, capital expenditures and organiza- 
tional requirements, covering a period of three years. It 
is our intention, ultimately, to coordinate long-range 
plans for every major activity of the business. 

Our annual (short-range) profit plan is composed of 
the following elements. 

Management plan or statement of basic objectives. 
Sales forecast. 

Manufacturing-cost budgets. 

. Administrative, selling and other expense budgets. 
. Capital expenditure forecasts. 

. Working capital, cash and balance sheet forecasts. 

Management Plan — The budget committee, consisting 
of the president, the vice presidents of sales and pro- 
duction, and the controller, meets early in the fourth 
quarter of the current fiscal year. This meeting is for the 
purpose of establishing the basic objectives which are to 
serve as a guide to all levels of management in preparing 
and carrying out the plan during the coming year. Such 
objectives normally deal with desired sales volume, net 
income for the period, financial position, capital expen- 
ditures and cost reduction objectives. 


ANSON es 


Sales Forecast — The sales forecast is the foundation 
of our profit plan. Each salesman is provided with statisti- 
cal data on past sales, as a guide for making his estimates. 
Salesmen are required to forecast sales for the first 
quarter of the budget period, by months and, for the 
balance of the year, by quarters. The individual forecasts 
of the salesmen are reviewed by the sales manager and 
revised as necessary. 


When the sales department feels that it has arrived at a 
reasonable and conservative forecast of sales for the com- 
ing year, the schedules are forwarded to the controller’s 
office, where they are checked for mathematical accuracy 
and sumarized for presentation to the budget committee 
for approval. During the year, quarterly sales forecasts 
are up-dated and projected by month. 

Manufacturing Costs—Manufacturing expense budgets, 
in addition to providing a basis for establishing monthly 
allowances against which actual expenses can be meas- 
ured, serve the purpose of determining standard expense 
rates for each cost center, which are incorporated into 
our standard costs. 


a. Direct materials (paper, ink, outside services, etc.) 
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are estimated on the basis of their historical relationship 
to sales. Material costs are deducted from budgeted net 
sales to arrive at what we term Value of Production. All 
operating expenses are related to this base in our budget 
reports, 

b. Chargeable (production) hours are determined for 
each cost center on the basis of past experience, with 
consideration given to known or planned changes in 


equipment and production methods. Manning tables are 


prepared for all departments and manpower requirements 
are compared with net available manhours, after giving 
consideration to holidays and vacations. This analysis 
facilitates the establishment of personnel training and 
recruitment policies for the coming year. 

c. Direct labor is computed for each cost center by 
applying average labor rates, adjusted for standard pro- 
ductivity factors, to budgeted chargeable hours. 

d. Indirect labor is comprised of two elements: Salaries 
of supervisory and clerical employes, and wages of ma- 
terial handlers, floor-help, etc. Salaried expense is readily 
determined from approved salary schedules. Wages are 
budgeted on the basis of planned activity levels in the 
various manufacturing and service departments. 

e. Supplementary labor costs, or “fringe” benefits, in- 
cluding holiday and vacation pay, welfare, insurance, 
payroll taxes and planned premium pay, are related to 
total labor costs. 

f. Other variable expenses, controllable in part or in 
their entirety by the foremen, are budgeted by the various 
plant departments, with appropriate consideration given 
to the variability of the expense items in relation to 
anticipated levels of activity. 

g. Fixed expenses, such as depreciation, property taxes, 
insurance and other book charges are calculated by the 
accounting department. 

Administrative, Selling and Other Expense — Budgets 
for administrative, selling and other expenses are pre- 
pared in much the same manner as budgets for manu- 
facturing expenses. The respective department heads are 
responsible for the preparation of their budgets and the 
control of expenses through proper utilization of per- 
sonnel, implementation of policies and execution of plans. 

Capital Expenditures — Capital budgeting is, without 
question, one of the most important and difficult areas of 
managerial decision. Unwise capital expenditures can im- 
pair the financial position of a company, while, con- 
versely, failure to make wise investments inhibits healthy 
growth. 

In planning capital expenditures, we give consideration 
to effects on working capital, new markets, sales, return 
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on investment and alternate methods and costs of fi- 
nancing. Requests for capital appropriations are classified 
as to purpose (additions, replacements, cost reduction, 
welfare, etc.) and must show estimated costs for each 
project. All requests are reviewed by the budget committee 
and, following approval, become part of our profit plan. 

Approval at this point, however, does not constitute 
authorization to make commitments; it is only an appro- 
priation for budget purposes. Final approval must be 
obtained on each project in excess of $100 at the time 
the expenditure is to be made. 

Putting the Plan Together 

The budget schedules, submitted by department heads 
and officers responsible for or most conversant with the 
various operations, are assembled by the controller’s 
office, and tested for reasonableness in view of anticipated 
volume, past experience and future requirements and 
plans. Following review and approval by the budget 
committee, the various schedules are incorporated into 
our master plan. 

Once a realistic profit plan has been developed, it 
should be used to measure performance. All management 
reports should contain both actual and budget informa- 
tion and should be designed to encourage top manage- 
ment to look to their subordinates for explanations of 
variances and methods of correcting them. The basic 
requirements for effective reporting are: 

1. Departmentalization of activity and responsibility. 

2. Valid comparisons. 

3. Useful reports. 

Control of amount and timing of information flowing 
through the organization is also important and should be 
given careful consideration and continued attention. Our 
budget reports consist of complete monthly statements, 
supplemented by weekly reports on labor utilization and 
production performance. Excessive variances are analyzed 
and corrective action taken as required. 

It has been said that one of the best measures of the 
effectiveness of management is a comparison of actual 
financial results with planned results. If the budget is 
properly used, it will provide adequate and automatic 
control at every level of management. 

If the principles of responsibility accounting are fol- 
lowed, the budget will be set by the same individual who 
is charged with getting the sales dollar or committing the 
company for the expense. When each manager challenges 
his every action with such questions as “Is it in the 
budget?” and “Will it help us meet our objectives?,” 
then you have achieved the basic objectives of a sound 
budget program.* 


. is neither a fixed appropriation of funds nor an arbitrarily tmposed 


ceiling on expenditures. It is an overall “‘blue-print” or comprehensive plan of opera- 


tions and actions, expressed in financial terms! 
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Volkswagen poster (Competition Motors Distributors, Inc.) lithographed by McCandlish, won 
the First Grand Award (Gold Medal) at the 29th National Competition of Outdoor Advertising 





Art. Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., is the agency, Bernie Gardner the photographer, and Stan 


Jones the art director. 


McCandlish Lithographs 





WINNING POSTER 


gi iedinua ne Lithograph Corp., Philadelphia, was 

the producer of two of the top three awards last 
month in the 29th National Competition of Outdoor 
Advertising Art, sponsored by the Art Directors Club 
of Chicago. Placing third was a poster lithographed by 
Gugler Lithographic Co., Milwaukee. The McCandlish 
posters were for Volkswagen (First Grand Award) and 
the Genesee Brewing Co. (Second Grand Award) Gugler’s 
winner was the Third Grand Award poster for Swift 
& Co. 

Announcement of the winners was made by Herbert S. 
Bull, president, ADCC, and executive art director, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., who reported that the nearly 
1,000 designs submitted was the largest in the compe- 
tition history. A jury of 18 art directors judged the 
posters. The Volkswagen poster was produced by Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc., the Genesee Brewing Co. poster by 


Left: Genesee Brewing Co. poster lithographed by McCandlish won the 
Second Grand Award (Silver Medal) in the competition. McCann-Marschalk 
Co., Inc., is the agency, Horn-Griner the photographers, and Arthur H. 





McCann-Marschalk Co., and the Swift & Co. poster by 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

In addition to the three top awards, the jury selected 
first, second, and third winners in a number of classifi- 
cations, including painted displays. Jackson Brewing Co. 
(Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc.) received the 
first award in the Painted Bulletin classification, and 
Morton Salt Co. (Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc.) 
captured first place in the Embellished Painted Bulletin 
classification. 

Commenting on the selections of this year’s jury, 
Charles Ax, competition committee chairman, and cre- 
ative director, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., said: “Exceptional 
designs with many fresh new approaches to outdoor copy 
distinguished the record number of poster and painted 
bulletin entries in this competition. Especially notable 
was the resourceful handling of typography in support 
of the design. I would say that the competition was the 
most ‘competitive’ in the long history of this annual 
event.” 

Presentation of medals and citations will be made at a 
joint awards banquet, April 18, at the Sheraton Towers 
Hotel, Chicago, sponsored by the ADCC and National 
Society of Art Directors.* 


Hawkins III the art director. Right: Swift & Co. poster lithographed by 
Gugier won the Third Grand Award (Bronze Medal). McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
is the agency, R. Koropp, artist, and James Sherman, art director. 
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Problems and Progress in 
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DIE CUTTING 














By Lawrence H. Haskins, Jr. 


Chief Engineer, Into-Roto Machine Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


N general, die cutting is that oper- 
ation applied to shaping the out- 

line of the product, whether it be a 
tag, a label, an envelope or a folding 
paper box. By far the greatest vol- 
ume of work produced by die cutting 
is, of course, the folding paper box, 
and it is with respect to this field 
that most of my thoughts will be 
directed. 

The amount of progress in any 
specific area increases with the pass- 
age of time exponentially, like money. 
In the beginning when there is little, 
the growth is slow; but as the growth 
is added to that which was already 
there, it accelerates and spreads al- 
most beyond comprehension. Progress 
in the field of die cutting is still very 
young. The space of time during 
which the Printing Craftsmen have 
been holding annual conventions has 
been practically the total progress 
in the field. We still have the greatest 
progress ahead of us, 

The die cutting operation involves 
a piece of machinery which has as 
elements a knife or a forming edge 
of some sort, an anvil and the means 
to press the two together with suf- 
ficient force to have the desired ef- 
fect on the material placed between 
them. 

Quite naturally, these basic ele- 
ments have been put together in dif- 
ferent ways with the result that we 
have to consider different configura- 
tions of die cutting machinery to dis- 
cover the problems and the solutions 
of these problems that lead from 





From an address presented at the 4st 
annual convention of the International 
Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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one to the other and sometimes back 
again to the first. 


These various configurations allow 
us to classify die cutters, first with 
respect to the configuration of the 
die and the anvil. 


Platen Type 
In the platen type die cutter, both 
the die and the anvil are flat and are 
supported by very heavily constructed 
platens which, upon closing, force 
all the cutting edges through the ma- 
terial and against the anvil at one 
time. Both the most ancient and the 
most modern die cutters are of this 
configuration. 


The platen type die cutter has taken 
many forms, depending upon the 
means used to open and close the 
platens. In most cases, the platens 
are opened and closed by eccentrics 
or cranks; one platen is here station- 
ary while the other is moved to allow 
feeding and discharging material. In 
some special cases, both platens are 
reciprocated in one plane while one 
of the two is simultaneously recipro- 
cated in the complementary plane to 
allow operation on continuously mov- 
ing material. 


The platen type die cutter, again 
depending upon the specific design, 
may be sheet-fed by hand, automati- 
cally sheet-fed or web-fed. 


Cutter-Creaser 

The second general configuration 
of die cutter is one in which the die 
is flat and the anvil is cylindrical. 
This is the familiar flat bed cutter- 
creaser which has enjoyed the wid- 
est acceptance until very recently. 


This type die cutter is sheet-fed 
either by hand or by automatic feed- 
ers. The cylinder rotates continuously 
while the die reciprocates. The cyl- 
inder is raised and lowered by an 
eccentric so that on the cutting cycle, 
when the cylinder is in the low 
position, the plane of the cutting 
edges of the die is tangent to the 
cylindrical anvil surface. The cylinder 
completes two revolutions for each 
sheet of material processed. 


Rotary Die 

The third and last general con- 
figuration of die cutter is one in 
which both the die and the anvil are 
cylindrical. This is the so called 
rotary die and is web fed. 

In any discussion of die cutters, we 
need to say something about the 
types of dies which can be used. 
In most general use is the steel rule 
die which is flat and is applied in 
either platen or flat-fed die cutters. 
This die is constructed by bending 
sections of steel cutting rule to the 
desired shape and then locating and 
supporting these sections with ac- 
curately cut blocks of wood so that 
the whole assembly may be locked 
in a chase for handling and for lock- 
ing in the die cutter. It may be 
called either a block or a jig de- 
pending on whether the wood is in 
individual pieces or blocks or whether 
it is one piece which is partially cut 
on a jig saw to accept the formed 
cutting rule. 

More permanent forms of block 
dies may be constructed using metal 
or impregnated plastic for the blocks. 

In the case of steel rule dies, the 
anvil is a continuous surface, so dur- 
ing the die cutting operation the sheet 
of material being processed remains 
in the same plane and is purposely 
retained that way by making small 
breaks in any otherwise continuous 
cut. This leaves tabs which are later 
broken to separate the scrap material 
from the product. 

Also applied in many instances in 
the platen type die cutter is the male- 
female die. This is a precision punch 
and die set in which either the prod- 
uct or the scrap is sheared exactly 
according to the cross section of the 
punch and separated physically from 
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the sheet, allowing the remaining ma- 
terial to pass after the punch has 
been withdrawn. In the special case 
where the product is sheared out and 
forced through the die, it is termed 
an extruding operation. 

Rotary dies are usually constructed 
following the steel rule die principle 
and utilizing the anvil. The cutting 
edges, however, are machined and 
ground on special pantagraph ma- 
chines to produce the compound cur- 
vature required. The male-female die 
principle is used on rotary machines 
also, but is restricted to work re- 
quiring the punching of round holes 
of small diameter. 


Pros and Cons 

Now, in order better to understand 
the trends that progress has followed, 
I will review some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the three gen- 
eral types of die cutters. 

An advantage for the platen type 
is that it utilizes the flat steel rule 
die. This die is easily and econom- 
ically made. The ‘anvil is also flat, 
making the preparation of the con- 
tour and the performance of cutting 
make-ready more convenient. 

It is generally agreed that creases 
pressed in the material in the platen 
die cutter are superior to those rolled 
in on the flat-bed or the rotary die 
cutters. Die life on the platen cutter 
is superior, something of the order 
of 10 million 
attained, 

The platen type die cutter is the 
only one of the three which can be 
hand-fed, automatically sheet-fed or 
web-fed. Automatic sheet-feeders are 
allowing production at the rate of 
6,000 sheets an hour and web feeding 
allows production up around 12,000 
impressions an hour. 

On the negative side of the platen 
die cutter is the necessity for massive 
construction to provide the rigidity 
required for deflection free impres- 
sion. The impression force may range 
up to 500 tons on a 36x45” die. 
Any deflection of either platen re- 
sults in excessive cutting make-ready 
which takes time and reduces die 
life. The average die cutter of this 
size weighs about 30 tons. 

Automatic feeding on the platen 


impressions 


being 


die cutter is somewhat complex. For 
sheet feeding, chain carried gripper 
bars are arranged to circulate around 
the upper platen and on each impres- 
sion, one bar must pass completely 
through the die opening. This system 
is inherently accurate but rather 
limited in speed. On the other hand, 
web feeding does not require gripper 
bars, but intermittent feed mechan- 
isms acting through friction on the 
surface of the material lack slightly 
in accuracy while being capable of 
more than double the production 
speed. 

Web-fed platen die cutters, al- 
though more efficient than the sheet- 
fed, still waste time during the cycle 
since the web cannot move when the 
die is at or near impression. Most 
models have the web moving during 
75 per cent of the cycle with peak 
web speed through the die opening 
170 to 200 per cent of the average 
web speed, The practical speed limit 
at which a free web can be moved 
is about 1,200 feet a minute, so it 
would appear that the best attainable 
average web speed through the platen 
die cutter would be 650 to 700 feet 
a minute. Some are operating today 
at better than 500 feet a minute. 

The flat bed die cutter utilizes the 
flat die and has therefore the ad- 
vantages already enumerated in this 
respect. The anvil, or cutting jacket, 
however, is cylindrical and therefore 
more difficult to work on preparing 
the counter and performing the cut- 
ting makeready. 

The contract between the flat die 
and the cylindrical anvil is only a 
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line; therefore the impression force 
required for proper cutting is much 
less than that required on the platen 
die cutter. This makes it practical 
to build machinery to handle much 
larger sheets. The disadvantage as- 
sociated with this characteristic is 
that the rolling action of the anvii 
over the die is somewhat severe and 
results in much shorter die life. 


Since the cylinder is rotating con- 
tinuously and since the sheet must 
be momentarily at rest prior to being 
picked up by the grippers on the 
cylinder, speed of the flat-bed die 
cutter is limited by the ability of 
the sheet to withstand the tearing 
force imposed by the moving grip- 
pers. It would appear that a prac- 
tical limitation of about 4,000 sheets 
an hour has been reached on the 
medium and large size units. 


Another limitation of the flat-bed 
die cutter is the rate at which the 
bed can be reciprocated over the 
great distance necessary. The time 
required for reversal at the ends of 
the stroke is lost and of course the 
reverse travel time is lost, so the 
efficiency of motion is somewhat less 
than 50 per cent. 


At present, the most that can be 
said in favor of the rotary die cutter 
is its efficiency of motion and con- 
sequently its high production rate. 
Average speeds being run today are 
about half of that conceivable. On 
the negative side, the rotary die is a 
very expensive single purpose ma- 
chine. Its application therefore has 
been either in captive printing plants 
or in commercial printing plants with 
a captive market. It would cost well 
over $100,000 to obtain a rotary die 
with a developed die size of 30 x 40”. 
This is not too bad considering that 
a web-fed platen die cutter costs about 
the same amount. But to change to 
another job on the rotary would 
cost around 75 per cent of the initial 
investment, whereas a job change on 
the platen die cutter would involve 
in the area of only $600 worth of 
equipment. 

Three Problems 

The problems in die cutting always 
will be many and they will fall in 
the same general classifications as 
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for any other process, that is, how 
to produce faster, how to produce 
more efficiently and how to produce a 
better product. 


The flat-bed die cutter was an im- 
provement over the original hand- 
fed platen because it would produce 
about three times as much, primarily 
because it could be built to handle 
a larger sheet and it could be fed 
automatically. However, some sacri- 
fice resulted in quality of product 
and die life. 

We considered the development of 
the automatically fed platen die cut- 
ter as progress, even though the pro- 
duction rate could not match that 
of the flat-bed because of the limita- 
tion on the maximum size sheet that 
could be handled practically. The 
flat-bed with a die area 214 times 
greater than that on the platen, could 
produce only 124 times faster. At the 
same time, a more efficient condition 
prevailed because of the smaller die 
and flat anvil, A better product was 
produced for the same reason. 


Then with the development of the 
web-fed platen die cutter, most cer- 
tainly progress was realized because 
the advantages of the sheet fed ma- 
chine were retained while the pro- 
duction rate was doubled, surpassing 
that of the largest flat bed machine. 

This machine also made possible 
an increase in efficiency because die 
cut designs could be nested continu- 
ously in the web direction. For cer- 
tain types of folding paper boxes, 
the saving realized here is appreciable. 


Rotary Die Cutter 

The rotary die cutter right now 
appears to be the ultimate as far as 
production capacity and efficiency 
are concerned. A unit with a de- 
veloped die area 30 x 36” can today 
out produce by about 10 times, the 
largest flat-bed. The big problem with 
this machine is its cost and its re- 
stricted application. Where it has 
been applied, the results are over- 
whelmingly positive. 

There are perhaps 120 rotary die 
cutters in operation producing fold- 
ing boxes in this country. All of 
these machines except five or so 
are producing only three different 
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jobs. For example, about 90 ma- 
chines ‘are being used to produce 
practically the total of all Pure-Pak 
milk containers, The other machines 
in operation are producing boxes 
for packaging powdered soap or de- 
tergents, chewing gum, paper nap- 
kins, eggs and cigarettes. 

One machine, only 20” wide, is 
producing the very small box for 
packaging two pieces of chewing gum 
at the rate of 12,000 boxes a minute. 
These boxes are delivered automati- 
cally in stacks, completely cut and 
creased and stripped of scrap. The 
overall waste in this particular in- 
stance is less than one per cent. 


Future Progress 

Progress in the future can be an- 
ticipated in two general areas: 

1. First, further exploitation of the 
double reciprocating platen die cutter 
will be undertaken because of the 
possibility with this arrangement of 
die cutting a continuously moving 
web of material with a flat die. The 
web-fed platen die cutter of conven- 
tional design will be improved in 
production capacity as work is done 
Smaller 
higher speed units will be offered 
for short run work. 


on feeding mechanisms. 


2. Perhaps the greatest advance- 
ment in the field will be made through 
work aimed at making the rotary 
die cutter more universally applicable. 
As new methods for manufacturing 
the cutting, creasing and stripping 
elements (to reduce the cost) and new 
designs (to allow quick change from 
one job to another) are realized, 
this machine can be applied to a 
greater extent. 

We have not mentioned automatic 
stripping of scrap. None the less, this 
is an important area where progress 
has been made and will continue 
to be made. Automatic stripping de- 
vices are available for the platen 
die cutter either sheet-fed or web- 
fed, for the flat-bed die cutter and 
for the rotary die cutter. The job 
is done in the simplest and easiest 
manner on those die cutters, such as 
the double reciprocating platen and 
the rotary, which can operate on a 
continuously moving web of ma- 
terial. * 








Litho Schools 








Canada — Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic Institute, 
Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Houston — Univ. of Houston, Cullen Blvd., 
Houston 4. 


los Angeles—Los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Minneapolis—Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Minneupolis Vocational High School, 1101 
Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Nashville—Southern Institute of Graphic Arts, 
1514 South St., Nashville, Tenn. 


New York—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Oklah Oklah State Tech., Graphic 
Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 


Rochester—Rochester Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Pasadena—City College, 1570 E. Colorado St., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School, 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology 
School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh. 








San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St. Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technology. 
Montgomery, W. Va. 





rade Directory 











Internatl. Assn. Ptg House Craftsmen 

P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 

Room 307; 411 Oak St., Cincinnati 2. 
Lithographers and Printers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 

1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash., D. C. 
Lithographic Tech. Foundation 

William H. Webber, Exec. Dir. 

131 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
National Assn. of Litho Clubs 

Edward M. Harwood, Executive Sec. 

430 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V.P. 

317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
National Metal Decorators Assoc., Inc. 
James G. Smith, Secretary 

P.O. Box 506, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Printing Industry of America 

Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 

5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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HE FAR-SIGHTED men in our industry who a few 
years ago sold the idea of sharing knowledge most 
certainly deserve the thanks of every lithographer. To the 
amazement of quite a few, this policy of helping the other 
shop when it is in trouble is paying off in better quality 
in the trade and better relations shop-wise. 

It was not always so. Back in the Twenties and Thirties, 
just before the stones went out, 1 remember how jealous 
the men were of each other, especially in the litho art end 
of lithography. The artist in those days worked in 
a separate curtained booth, with north light. He was 
given a job and usually made it alone, unhurried. There 
was no shipping date breathing down his neck. The room 
was quiet and there existed a definite feeling of prestige. 

When the artist finished a color, he asked the boss to 
come and OK it. Sometimés there would be a difference 
of opinion . . . the boss would think there was too much 
“here” or not enough “there,” so now and then an 
argument took place. On such occasions I liked to observe 
the men directly ahead or behind the booth—all ears, 
apparently enjoying every word of their eavesdropping. 
Now this wasn’t any crime, but it was proof that some 
of the men were quite jealous of each other. You could 
see it was a definite trend of the times. Today, | am 
pleased to write, this trend has just about disappeared. 
There is no time for “prestige,” and the artist doesn’t 
need north light. Closed-in booths are gone. 


* *% * 


Right Without Proving 
Now we all know that the boss is human; he has his 
likes and dislikes, the same as the rest of us. There was 
one artist in the room that the boss just didn’t take to. 
The man was a slow, methodical worker—conscientious, 
but with a sad expression most of the time. He seldom 
got the color proving on his jobs in time to do him any 
good in finishing the next color. No one else in the room 
had to do a job under such trying difficulties. He’d have 
as many as six or seven stones finished and waiting to be 
proved. He said he had to work this way. The funny part 
of it was that the men agreed among themselves that, 
proving or no proving, his jobs were usually nearer the 
sketch than those of any other artist in the room. 
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Two Secret Bottles 
THERE were times in the trade when the men would 
not share ideas, preferring to keep them secret. This same 
slow-working artist kept two tiny bottles of liquid locked 
in a drawer. No one ever found out the formula, but 
during the “H and B” method of lithography he had his 
moments of importance in our room. Sometimes there 
would be a small area on a final negative that was not 
strong enough, and we'd bring the negative to him to fix. 
There was no one else who could do it, and his method 
didn’t always work. When it didn’t we had to fix the 
positive and make a new negative. He’d level the glass 
negative and calmly lay his thick gold watch down near 
the spot. Then he would get the two tiny bottles of secret 
liquid and stare you away from the operation, saying 
he’d bring the negative back in five or 10 minutes. Now 
“H and B” negatives were not etching negatives (this 
being before dot-etching), but he did it—not always, but 
most of the time. Back into the drawer went the tiny 
bottles, the key got a twist and the lock locked, and 
that was that. 


* ao * 


A Locomotive That W ouldn’t Move 
There were two old-time crayon artists in our room— 
wing collars, goatees, etc.—who were very distinguished 
looking. One time they were given a crayon job of a large 
locomotive to do together. They got set up to work, each 
with a table and stone and with the sketch between them. 
They didn’t get along any too well to start with, and 
half-way through the job relations became rather strained. 
The weather turned quite warm and one of them opened 
a window close by. Without a word the other man walked 
over and shut it, and the feud was really on. We appren- 
tices had to supply them with tusche, and we were able 
to see for ourselves just how much the feud was slowing 
up the job. Finally the boss, who of course knew his men 
pretty well, figured out that something was wrong. He 
did a little detective work, then called the office. The 
office called long disance and got the customer’s per- 
mission to cut the sketch. The men were separated and 
so the bottle-neck was broken, but for a while that 
locomotive wasn’t going any place. 
(Continued on Page 127) 
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‘The Trouble with Small Business...’ 


ORE than 120 universities now 

offer courses for executives. By 
one estimate, more than 200,000 suc- 
cessful executives will attend semi- 
nars, conferences and courses to 
study management this year. Yet, by 
far the majority of these executives 
will come from large companies, 
already profitable and _ successful. 
This brings up an interesting point: 
Why is it that small business is so 
reluctant to accept modern manage- 
ment methods? 


Trouble With Small Business 

The odds are that only one in five 
small businesses will survive 10 
years. In fact, the median age of 
4,500,000 firms in this country is 
seven. Above 350,000 will go broke 
this year and another 370,000 will 
change hands. 

Despite these hazards, some 400.- 
000 new ones are likely to get rolling 
in the next 12 months. Each founder 
will—in all probability—be confident 
that, with just a little capital, he can 
become a Henry Ford, a Buck Duke, 
or a John D. Rockefeller, starting in 
a corner grocery or tiny machine 
shop. Unlike a ballplayer, actor or 
painter, he does not feel that he needs 
any special talent, training or ex- 
perience. Pluck and grit—nowadays 
called motivation — will suffice. 
Flanked by a Loyal Woman, he 
shouts “invictus” as he pours his life 
savings down the rat hole. If he has 
not capital of his own, he can always 
borrow from a bank, friends, rela- 





From a talk presented before the Mid- 
Year Council Meeting, National Associa- 
tion of Litho Clubs, January 28, in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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tives or the Small Business Admin- 
istration. 


What he can’t borrow is the ability 
to run a_ business successfully. In 
fact, he is very likely doomed from 
the outset by his ‘incompetence as a 
manager and his persistence in cling- 
ing to outworn ways of doing busi- 
ness. Typically, the small businessman 
stretches his limited capital too far, 
overextends credit in order to get 
customers, overloads himself with 
slow-moving stock, has no knowledge 
of the market or of his competitors, 
doesn’t know principles of good man- 
agement and wouldn’t use them if 


he did. 


There is always a wolf at his door 
called “working capital.” Because he 
needs it so badly, he can’t get it from 
the sale of stocks and bonds. His 
principal source is a too-meager 
profit, which he must plow back if his 
company is going to grow. High 
taxes keep him from accumulating 
funds, the inheritance tax takes a 
large bite between generations, and 
risk money is scarce. He depends 
chiefly upon commercial lenders and 
banks which, when he needs them 
most, also dry up on him. 


Dun and Bradstreet, the master 
scorekeeper of business failures, has 
found that more than nine out of 10 
small business failures were caused 
by lack of experience or incompe- 
tence. The newspaper ads which show 
businesses offered for sale “for rea- 
sons of health” are often deceptive— 
poor health accounted for only 2.5 
percent of the failures; the bulk of 
them were the result of competitive 
weaknesses, inadequate sales and, 
above all, inexperience, 


In the Harvard Business Review, 
L. T. White, of Cities Service Corp., 
has listed these cardinal mistakes of 
small businessmen: 

1. Failing to create customers. 

2. Keeping inadequate records. 

3. Being emotional about credit 
and purchases. 

The typical small businessman who 
fails sees his job as “running a shop.” 
Often he keeps his records and results 
secret not only from his wife and tax 
people, but from himself, and judges 
his credit risks by hunch. 


Busy Busy Boss 

The smail busjnessman generally 
operates on the “owner decides all” 
principle. He feels he must know 
more about engineering than his engi- 
neer, more about sales than his sales 
manager, more about accounting than 
his accountant. Since he insists on 
making ail the decisions himself, he 
has few strong, competent people to 
help him. Those who stay on are pas- 
sive and dependent. His preoccupa- 
tion with detail not only hampers him 
competitively; it also makes it harder 
for him to get working capital. A 
company that can be wiped out by 
the owner’s coronary or nervous 
breakdown is too great a risk for 
most lenders. 

Yet, there are many small busi- 
nesses which prosper and grow, be- 
cause their owners and managers 
have studied and applied the prin- 
ciples of good management, and it is 
possible for the average small opera- 
tor to do as much for himself if he 
would do so. 

Perhaps the first step toward im- 
provement of the management of 
small business is the recognition that 
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management is a separate and dis- 
tinct type of activity from the tech- 
niques of the business. As we have 
noted, more than 120 universities 
now offer courses in management for 
mature executives, and one estimate 
is that over 200,000 executives and 
owners go to school each year to 
study this vital subject. Exactly what 
is this body of knowledge and set of 
skills we label “management”? 

1. First, it means that we take an 
orderly, rational, conscious and 
human approach to the problem of 
directing our business. The hunch 
player, the fellow who runs his busi- 
ness by the seat of his pants is play- 
ing a form of economic Russian 
roulette with the future of his firm. 
It includes an understanding of such 
things as: 

Organization of the business, with 
each person on the payroll under- 
standing what he is responsible for, 
and what constitutes a good job in 
discharging that responsibility. 

Planning for the future of the 
business means that some systems 
and procedures, some forecasting, 
some market analysis,.some man- 
power planning and financial plan- 
ning take place on a more sophisti- 
cated basis than is now sometimes 
done. 

Control over operations and indi- 
viduals in order to assure that goals 
are being met on time is likewise an 
essential part of management. This 
entails budgeting, good records and 
swift action in the face of impending 
trouble. 

2. Above all, it means that the 
owner or manager take the necessary 
steps to attract and motivate able 
people to work for him. One of the 
greatest handicaps which small busi- 
ness will have in the years ahead is 
the attraction which large companies 
have for the better young men. Their 
pay schedules alone cannot account 
for this ability to hire away the really 
able people. Much of it grows out of 
the archaic practices of small busi- 
ness owners and managers who offer 
little by way of satisfaction in work 
for these people. 

Human Relations 

My observations of small business 
managements, including a few lithog- 


raphy firms (not yours, of course), 
are that the only people who would 
accept work in them are people who 
are unable to find employment with 
one of the larger firms. The boss who 
is still being dragged kicking and 
screaming into the 20th century, 
whose relations with his people are 
similar to those of the feudal baron 
with his serfs, has one major result. 
It repels the good people and causes 
the passive and dependent people to 
remain behind. Here’s what one small 
company head told me: 


“T can’t delegate any responsibility 
to any of my people because I’m sur- 
rounded by nincompoops.” 


Yet he had been in business five 
years and had hired and trained all 
of these people himself. Still others 
report that they have had good young 
men in their organization in the past, 
but they “lost them” to another em- 
ployer. People work in an organiza- 
tion for money, but money alone is 
not the sole factor in job acceptance. 
If this were so, there would be no 
civil servants, no priests or ministers, 
no teachers and no regular army or 
navy. People expect from their life’s 
work that they will find some of 
these things: 


Recoenition. They will be recog- 
nized for good work and even for 
poor work, and exceptional perform- 
ance will be exceptionally rewarded 
or noted. 


BELONGING. People are attracted to 
organizations that are doing impor- 
tant and exciting things that have 
social prestige or satisfaction. 


Security. People want to be able 
to predict the future to the extent 
that they know where their next pay 
check is coming from, approximately 
what it will be and how it was com- 
puted, that it measures up to what 
other people in the company and the 
community are getting for the same 
kind of work. They also want to work 
for a boss who is consistent in his 
decisions and fair in his judgments 
of them. 


Goats, Most Americans are goal 
oriented. They have aspirations of 
being better off tomorrow than they 
are today, and of having challenges 
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and objectives that tax them and 
their abilities. They expect that the 
leader of their company or depart- 
ment will set such goals, and will 
appraise them on their performance 
continuously and at periodic inter- 
vals. 


What Good Management Adds 
For the manager or owner who 
hasn’t been attending to any of these 
things, it may seem that good man- 
agement is simply an addition to his 
already loaded work schedule. He 
can’t afford expensive staff to set up 
and run programs the way the big 
fellows can. The answer is a simple 
one: 

Good management isn’t an 
addition to your job. It’s a 
way of doing it better and with 
results in growth and profit 
that will carry you through 
tough times as well as pros- 
perity. 

Good management should provide 
these things for the business: 

1. It should ensure that the leader- 
ship of the firm is one that makes 
things happen, sets goals and moves 
the team toward them. Management 
isn’t a passive art, it is a dynamic one 
which stirs people to do better things 
than they thought they could. Craw- 
ford Greenewalt, president of Du- 
Pont, says that the job of manage- 
ment is to get “common men to do 
uncommon things.” 

2. It should provide a sound plan 
of reorganization in which good 
people working toward the goals 
which they accept are putting forth 
their best efforts on the company’s 
behalf. 

3. It focusses on profit and growth, 
since this is the best single indicator 
of performance for the organization 
we can devise. It sets budgets and 
targets before people, and provides 
them with tools, equipment, facilities 
and coaching to get the job done. 

Now, you may ask, what should I 
do to start good management in my 
organization? As a starter I’d sug- 
gest three steps: 

e You can sketch out the organi- 
zation of your litho plant, and test it 


against the criteria I have outlined. 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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Are you overlooking the value of 


On the Job Training? 


CCORDING to the 1958 census, 

the commercial printing indus- 
try is made up mostly of small busi- 
nesses, The census showed that there 
were 306,000 employes in 18,000 
companies—an average of 17 em- 
ployes per company. There are only 
about 1,000 printing companies with 
over 100 employes. My comments, 
therefore, are directed primarily to 
the smaller companies, since they 
represent about 95 per cent of our 
industry. 

In the larger companies — repre- 
sented by about 5 per cent of the 
industry—you will usually find a well- 
planned program for on-the job train- 
ing. For many reasons, which I will 
attempt to explain, the small com- 
panies are doing a very unsatisfactory 
job of training. 

Another important factor is that 
large cities, such as New York and 
Chicago, can afford to do a better 
training job by providing training 
centers — outside printing plants — 
to help educate people ‘for the print- 
ing industry. For instance, New York 
City now has a public school for 
printing. In my opinion, it is very 
difficult to train personnel properly if 
we limit training to that which can 
be provided during working hours 
alone. 

The facts are that our industry is 
growing tremendously, but the de- 
velopment of new people is not keep- 
ing pace. Several years ago, Printing 
Industry of America undertook a 
manpower survey. Here are a few 
facts disclosed in this survey which 





From an address presented at the 41st 
annual convention of the International 
Assn. of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
Atlanta. 
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was conducted by the Wyatt Com- 
pany in 1954: 

1. The average age of journeyman 
in our industry is high. 


2. More people are retiring when 
they reach 65, and 


3. The demand for journeymen is 
increasing due to increase in popula- 
tion and business. 

The report indicated that the in- 
dustry must train apprentices at the 
rate of one to each five journeymen 
during the period 1955 to 1965 in 
order to meet replacement needs 
alone. However, available figures in- 
dicated that we are training at a 
rate of only 1 to 10. 

It is apparent that a great deal of 
training must be done even if we 
were to disregard the future growth 
need—which we naturally cannot af- 
ford to do. 

Let us review the problems of in- 
plant training, and then 

Consider what can possibly be done 
in spite of these problems. 


Problems in Small Plants 


Let’s review the problems of in- 
plant training. After we eliminate the 
5 per cent of plants with 100 or more 
employes and plants located in metro- 
politan areas that have access to 
printing schools, we are, in effect, 
talking about the 95 per cent of 
small plants which have an average 
of 17 employes per plant. 


In these small plants, the owners 
usually wear three or four hats. They 
are the salesman, plant manager, pur- 
chasing agent and bookkeeper, all 
wrapped up in one. They are usually 
overworked and do only a fair job 
in each of the many duties they 
perform, They usually will not con- 
sider it their responsibility to invest 
money to train people in all necessary 
phases of a craft. They want a new- 
comer to be put on productive work 
as soon as possible. As soon as he 
can find some sort of niche that is 
productive, the employer is reluctant 
to release him from this productive 
work to spend the necessary time to 
learn other needed phases of the 
craft. 

Then, too, the trend toward spe- 
cialization is making it difficult for 
employers to see the real need for 
a broad training. For instance, a 
trainee on a Linotype machine may 
never get the chance to learn make-up 
or lock-up, since he may be needed 
full time on a Linotype. Yet, you 
and I know that a worker usually 
makes a better Linotype operator if 
he is aware of the composing room 
problems. And, from the craftsman’s 
point of view, he will have a much 
better chance for security if he is 
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an “all-round” composing room man. 

Another short sightedness of this 
new trend toward specialization is 
that it restricts the craftsman’s value 
to a company. For example, if a 
Linotype operator could do make-up 
when there is no work for a Lino- 
type, himself more 
valuable to the company. 


he can make 


Today, we have many craftsmen 
in all fields who are not properly 
trained in their craft. An offset press- 
man may not know the difference 
between a deep-etch and albumen 
plate; a pressman may know how 
to run only one kind of press; and 
a man on a cutting machine may 
not know how to operate a folding 
machine. 


Perhaps the trend of our industry 
toward specialization is such that a 
craftsman can succeed in spite of his 
limited training, but I, for one, be- 
lieve that a person has a better chance 
for security and advancement when 
he has a thorough knowledge in all 
phases of his craft. 


Another negative factor is the lack 
of consideration given to the selec- 
tion of people who are taken into 
our industry. The U. S. Employment 
Service today provides aptitude tests 
for our industry for better selection 
of trainees. Yet, very few employers 
go to the trouble of properly screen- 
ing applicants. 


W hat Can Be Done? 

These are just a few of the prob- 
lems, and management is largely 
responsible for the situation as it is 
today. Now, what can be done, in 
view of the many problems, to help 
improve the training procedure in 
your plant if there is no in-plant 
training program? 

First, craftsmen must do a selling 
job. They must point out to manage- 
ment the need, the long range benefit 
and the production improvement pos- 
sibilities with in-plant training. By 
training sufficient people, manage- 
ment may avoid excessive premium 
pay, which is a natural result of a 
shortage of craftsmen. By so doing, 
craftsmen may be paving the way 
for a better position in a manage- 
ment capacity. 
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The second selling job should be 
to journeymen who need self im- 
provement. It is often difficult to get 
these men to recognize their short- 
sightedness in not becoming fully 
qualified craftsmen. Many of these 
men have suffered from improper 
wartime training and poor training 
policies of management. But the fact 
remains that their security can be 
jeopardized when rough times come, 
and their lack of ability will prob- 
ably result in their dismissal when 
the “chips are down.” 


Next, craftsmen must sell manage- 
ment on the inconvenience and. pos- 
sible extra cost of switching people 
around in different operations to give 
versatile training. This is a neces- 
sary procedure to insure full com- 
petency. 

Occasionally craftsmen are reluc- 
tant to share their knowledge. They 
may have the feeling that someone 
may learn more than they know and 
take over their position. I will always 
remember that years ago one crafts- 
man went out of his way to teach 
me camera and platenmaking tech- 
niques. | asked him why he gave his 
knowledge so freely—if he wasn’t 
afraid that | might jeopardize his 
job. He replied that he wasn’t wor- 
ried because he was always improv- 
ing himself and would always man- 
age to be a little better than the 
next man. That kind of spirit shows 
a man’s confidence in his own ability. 


Years ago, when a person worked 
48 to 52 hours a week, he had many 
more hours to learn his trade. Today, 
with our shorter work week, it is 
difficult for a new man to become pro- 
ficient if his training is limited to 
actual working hours. The pressure 
of getting jobs out at maximum 
speed leaves little time for detailed 
explanation. 

In my opinion, outside study and 
practice are necessary for a man to 
become proficient at«d craft. For- 
tunately, there are many books on 
virtually every technical subject. It 
should be a must to spend a reason- 
able amount of time reading and 
studying outside working hours. In 
most every trade magazine there are 
listings of available books, as well 


as many technical articles. These 
should be a must for both trainees 
and craftsmen. 


A regular meeting should be set up 
on a weekly basis after hours or on 
Saturdays, for discussions and dem- 
onstration, Management should pro- 
vide access to equipment and neces- 
sary supplies for practice and experi- 
menting. LTF has sound slide lec- 
tures on many litho subjects. The 
investment for projection equipment 
is small, and we should take advan- 
tage of all the study and research 


of LTF. 


Value of ‘Bull Sessions’ 

I believe the greatest source of 
my knowledge was gained during 
regularly scheduled “bull sessions,” 
either during lunch, in the plant after 
hours, or in one of the nearby beer 
joints. Unfortunately, people today 
are in too much of a hurry to get 
home to relax from working the 
shortest work day in our history, and 
this source of learning is gradually 
diminishing. 

All of these things are in addition 
to what we consider in-plant training, 
but I think they are necessary to 
get the most out of the limited learn- 
ing we can get during working hours. 
PIA has an apprentice training kit. 
It sets forth a step-by-step procedure 
of what should be done to teach 
trainees in a plant. I am sure there 
are other sources of similar informa- 
tion. Several unions have their own 
courses. Unfortunately, the lack of 
push by management and the com- 
placency of the individual, coupled 
with the pressure for more produc- 
tion, results in the final analysis in 
mediocre training. 


Since I am aware of the domi- 
nance of small plants, which are 
usually not conducive to the best 
training programs, and the general 
unawareness of our industry as a 
whole of the real need of training, 
I am a pessimist about the effective- 
ness of a training program as such 
in a small plant and in those areas 
where printing schools are not avail- 
able. To me, the key to training 
generally is the desire of the indi- 
vidual to want to learn. If a person 


(Continued on Page 133) 








F I could change the title of this 

article to—“Is more Profitable 
Volume the only answer to printing 
profits” . . . I could answer with a 
single word .. . Yes! But, the subject 
is made more complex by the deletion 
of the word profitable, therefore, we 
must look at this matter of volume in 
its more sinister aspects! 

Each of us has certain ideas about 
this business of operating a printing 
plant, Certainly those printing tele- 


deny that volume is important! But, 
from our own experience we have 
learned that we cannot, in fact, we 
dare not dissociate the word volume 
from the word profit. In other words 
our sales philosophy and operation is 
geared to profitable volume. 


Break-Even Point 

We all know that we must have 
sufficient volume to meet the break- 
even point. Nevertheless there are 
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Is More Volume 
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phone directories have ideas apart 
from those specializing in business 
cards. We quite naturally may have 
a different concept of what constitutes 
volume, but it is safe to say that we 
have a common goal in seeking earn- 
ings. 

So that you will understand whether 
our operation has any common rela- 
tionship with yours, let me give you 
a thumbnail sketch of our company. 
It is 43 years old, a family corpora- 
tion with minor stock interest in the 
hands of our principal people. We 
have a combination plant doing let- 
terpress and offset. In letterpress, our 
work consists of internal and external 
publications and label printing. In 
offset, our work runs more to adver- 
tising color printing. We have a 
composing room, modern bindery and 
employ an average of 50 people. Our 
current volume is approximately $1,- 
000,000 and our gross profit will 
average 25 percent with a net of over 
5 per cent after taxes. Our net worth 
is $340,000, and I might add it has 
increased 800 percent during the past 
13 years. 

Now let’s stir up this subject of 
whether more volume is the only 
answer to printing profits. No one can 


From a talk presented at the recent 
Printing Industry of America convention 
in Washington, D. C 
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too many in the industry who feel 
that volume alone is the key to better 
earnings . . . so competition continues 
to be ruthless . . . leaving nothing but 
materials and labor. Of course, we 
will always have competition in the 
industry, but we should have more 
intelligent competition and knowledge 
of costs, more accurate estimates and 
a realistic plan of compensation for 
salesmen. This must start with man- 
agement. 


The first step would be to pay 
salesmen according to the profit mar- 
gin instead of a flat percentage of the 
business they write. It naturally takes 
more effort to sell printing at a profit 
and gumption to stand on your price. 
To let a buyer play one printer against 
the other and consequently dictate the 
price is about as ridiculous as to let 
the buyer dictate the terms of pay- 
ment. 


Two Theories 


It is hardly possible for a printing 
company to be in business for nearly 
50 years, as we have, and not at 
some time during this period be 
mesmerized by ‘‘Volume Sales.”’ 
We've spent our share of time and 
money on this goose chase. We do 
not have room for the run-of-the-mill, 
pavement pounding, inquiry seeking, 


volume-minded salesman. Moreover, 
we have been exposed to the age old 
idea that if we keep every machine 
and every person busy — profits are 
bound to accrue. 

Neither of these theories can be 
made to apply to our organization. In- 
stead, we know that we make profit 
from handling profitable printing. We 
do not make money from that nebu- 
lous product, volume! 

From a personal standpoint I find 
it unwise, difficult, distasteful and 
shortsighted to offer appropriate 
prices for quality work from, say, the 
Ist to the 20th of the month . . . and 
then “desperation prices,” or shall we 
say “wholesale prices,” to the price 
buyers, and one-shot-deals for the re- 
maining 10 days of the month. 

I think what applies to virtually all 
other producing businesses can be ap- 
plied to the printing industry. We are 
not so dissimilar that we can ignore 
the word profit. 

Perhaps this is being a little too 
specific and I should add that I feel 
we are quality printers, and we must 
deliver good work for loyal customers 
whom we can serve consistently. 

On the other hand, I expect there 
is room for a “discout house” in the 
printing industry which in direct con- 
trast is geared to quantity and vol- 
ume. My point is that this kind of an 
operation is entirely apart from our 
own. They would find it as difficult 
to compete with us on quality as we 
would face in trying to match their 
“volume price.” 

This is to say that the quality 
merchant has one kind of operation, 
while the “discount house” has quite 
another, Certainly they are both legit- 
imate, but we must be one or the 
other. 

I do not believe it is possible to be 
a quality house for 20 days of the 
month and a discount house for the 
remaining 10 days! There is simply 
no way we can train our sales depart- 
ment to adjust to such vacillating 
practices, nor our in-plant people to 
alter their performance. We are either 
a “discount-house” consistently, or, a 
“quality-house” consistently. 

So, the idea of going atter the 
so-called price volume work just to 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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NEW PRODUCT REVIEW 


Survey of Dampeners 


ERHAPS the most glaring differ- 

ence in offset press operation as 
compared with other reproduction 
processes, is the use of water to 
dampen the printing plate. Proper 
control of the dampening unit carry- 
ing a minimum amount of water to 
keep the non-printing areas clean— 
is a daily press problem: Large multi- 
colors and high speed web presses 
further complicate the problem. 
Within the past few years there has 
been considerable interest in damp- 
ening systems and it is the purpose 
of this article to review the various 
procedures, both past and present, 
together with a brief description of 
the recently introduced GAE Push 
Button Dampening System. 

A lithographic plate contains 
printing and non-printing areas on 
a single plane as opposed to an 
engraved plate such as gravure, let- 
terpress, etc. Water is applied to a 
litho plate to keep the non-printing 
areas clean and free of ink, while 
not affecting the ability of printing 
areas to accept and carry ink. This 
is the basis of the lithographic proc- 
ess: water and ink do not mix. 
(Generally, this statement is correct, 
but technically it should be qualified 
to explain oil-water and water-oil 
dispersions that occur in press op- 
eration. ) 

Years ago, dampening of a litho 
stone was easily accomplished with 


By John M. Lupo, Jr. 


Di-Noc Chemical Arts, Inc. 


a small sponge. The porosity of the 
stone and its tremendous affinity for 
water simplified the moisture prob- 
lem. However, the changeover from 
stone to metal plates and from hand 
presses to power presses quickly 
complicated dampening control. 

The present day dampening sys- 
tem (Fig. 1 )is reported to date back 
to 1884 and, although there have 
been improvements the initial system 
has varied little. 


Types of Dampening Systems 
Water dampening systems are di- 
vided into three general categories: 


(1) the contact type, (2) the indi- 
rect contact type and (3) the non- 
contact type. 


1. Contact Type 

The conventional dampening unit 
is considered a contact system, since 
the water dampener rollers come in- 
to actual contact with the printing 
plate. The solution is 
metered from a fountain roller to 


fountain 


a ducting type of roller, suitably 
covered, then to a metal oscillating 
roller and finally to the form damp- 
eners. The coverings used on the 
form and ductor rollers can be either 


Fig. 1—Conventional Dampening System. Note action of ductor cam. 
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molleton, combinations of flannel 
and molleton, paper or special shells. 
Most ductor and form dampening 
rollers use a rubber core base over 
steel shafting, while fountain and 
oscillating rollers are chrome plated. 


2. Indirect Contact Type 

The indirect contact system uses 
a water fountain that feeds water 
to a ductor, distributor roller and 
in turn to the first ink form roller. 
where the combination of ink and 
water is passed on to the plate cylin- 
der. The plate is dampened by this 
ink-water combination, which con- 
sists of tiny particles of water dis- 
persed in the ink. This system ot 
dampening is currently being used 
on the A. B. Dick duplicating 
presses and is also the basis of 
the Dahlgren Dampening System. 


(Fig. 2). 


3. Non-Contact Type 

The non-contact systems use pro- 
cedures which greatly vary the tech- 
nique of applying water to the plate. 
A patent issued in 1920 utilized 
steam. Other methods, including 
cylinder precipitation, sprays, and 
electrostatic precipitation, etc. have 
shown up in patent literature.’ 

The most popular :.0n-contact type 
in recent years has been the Mullen 
Air Doctor Vampening Unit. (Fig. 
3). In this systera a metal form 
roller meters water to the plate and 
a controlled air blast provides the 
balance of moisture. 


GAE Dampening System 

The basic design of the conven- 
tional contact type dampener uses 
a ductor cam to actuate the ductor 
roller to make contact with the 
fountain roller and the vibrator. 
(Fiz. 1). The cam takes care of the 
speed differences between these two 
rollers, and provides a variable roll- 
off. This roll-off is a key factor in 

(Continued on page 137) 


Fig. 2. Dahlgren Dampener. Water’ distributed 
to first ink torm roller. 


Fig. 3. Mullen Air Doctor Dampening. Controlled 
con balances water from wettable chrome 
roller. 


Fig. 4. GAE Dampener on Miehle 38. A. Variable 
Hi-Torque motor drive to water roiler. B. Stack 
of G.A.E. push-button dampening control heads. 
C. G.A.E. automatic Water trip. 











Hanging Together 


or 


Hanging Separately 


By Robert J. Kelley 


President 
Columbus Bank Note Company 


FEEL that we are at a crucial 

point in our industry. We have 
arrived at a time—just as our fore- 
fathers did—when they were forced 
to join together in large wagon trains 
to fight back to back against the 
enemy. We printers and lithographers 
are the last large industrial group 
to resist mergers. I strongly feel this 
must come if we are to survive and 
prosper in the next 20 years. 

I will list 10 major weaknesses that 
all of us must admit to a lesser. or 
greater degree: 

1. Lack of really adequate working 
capital, and most especially, money 
to buy capital equipment. . * 

2. Lack of real scientific business 
knowledge, especially in marketing 
and finance. 

3. Lack of good salesmen and prac- 
tically no sales training procedures. 

4. Lack of diversification in our 
equipment, due to inadequate capital 
for machinery or shortage of per- 
sonnel able to study new applications. 

5. Inability to buy advantageously 
due to small purchases and low 
capital. 

6. Because of shopping and selling 
difficulties, many of us are unable 
to serve more than our own small 
area, 

7. Lack of expert budget and cost 
control application. 

8. No time or money for intensive 
research on machines or methods. 

9. No time or inability to produce 
a first-rate advertising program. 

10. No time, knowledge or money 
to retain expert union negotiators. 


From an address delivered at the 28th 
annual convention of the NAPL, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


I will propose three plans and then 
try to show how they could alleviate 
nearly all of these problems. 


1. Stock Exchange 

In the first and I think best plan, 
we would exchange our shares of 
capital stock for capital stock in a 
newly formed holding company. The 
basis for exchange would be deter- 
mined by a study of the financial 
statements of the various companies 
participating. Asset value per share 
is the usual basis on which to figure 
such an exchange, 

Only sound, well-run companies 
could be considered. They should be 
earning seven per cent or more be- 
fore taxes. One bad apple could ruin 
the whole barrel. A very important 
result of this transfer of stock is that 
it is tax free, regardless of the per- 
centage of ownership acquired by the 
holding company. 

The stock, over and above that 
traded to each of us for our capital 
stock, is sold to the public to raise 
operating revenue, and most import- 
ant, it then creates a market for our 
stock—a market that cannot be 
arbitrarily challenged by the estate 
tax department. Then with each new 
acquisition, our aggregate stock hold- 
ings become more valuable. — 

Immediately. the question arises, 
where do I come into the picture 
personally? You would continue run- 
ning your business as usual, with the 
advantages I will enumerate in a 
moment. You would negotiate a man- 
agement contract which would assure 
continuation of present management. 
Managerial know-how. and potential 
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would be more interesting than mere 
equipment. 

Now to the advantages we feel wiil 
accrue to a banding together of this 
type. 

1. We would now have 30 com- 
panies doing $20,000,000 in volume. 
The new securities —let’s call it 
“Associated Photo-Lithographers” — 
would have a ready market over the 
counter. If you wished to raise 
money, you would merely cash in 
your stock. Presently, you must search 
for someone with money, foolish 
enough to get into the printing busi- 
ness. In other words, it is of prime 
importance that we have a ready 
market for our stock. 

2. Associated Photo-Lithographers 
would be able to hire highly skilled 
management, financial and sales ex- 
perts to assist the group members in 
more scientific management of their 
companies. 

3. One of the real weak spots of 
lack of 


trained and talented salesmen. Due 


the printing industry is 
to lack of know-how and time and 
money, we rarely give adequate train- 
ing to our men. I have never heard 
a college boy say he wanted to enter 
printing sales. Associated Photo-Lith- 
ographers could afford to hire a top- 
flight sales training expert to estab- 
lish methods of 


training. 


recruiting and 


4. Many of us lose hundreds of 
jobs due to lack of diversified equip- 
ment. In Associated Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, we would establish a place- 
ment office for these specialized jobs. 
In effect, you would have 200 sales- 
men instead of four or six. If your 
salesmen had an opportunity to quote 
on a job that was a natural for a 
large four-color press, a‘quote could 
be obtained immediately, and the 
job be kept in the Association. The 
continuous 


same could apply to 


forms, labels, etc. Also, a central 
creative group could be formed. Real 
talent could be obtained in a group 


effort of this kind. 

5. A central purchasing and supply 
warehouse could be established and 
great savings could be effected by 
group purchases of paper, ink, blan- 
kets, etc. Much money could be saved 
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on trade discounts in a group effort. 

6. Most of us are solely dependent 
on the business climate of our small 
area, With a group effort, the impact 
would be diffused. Work could be 
siphoned from a prosperous area to 
a depressed one. Also, the new se- 
curities would be on a national basis 
and not subject to local fluctuations. 

7. My own company does $2,000,- 
000 in sales and has a splendid oper- 
ating statement; yet with this volume, 
we were unable to go into the market 
for longtime money until a few years 
ago. And then the investment com- 
pany was reluctant, simply because 
they do not realize enough profit on 
any issue under $500,000. Most of 
you must borrow from the bank for 
three years or less at high interest. 
What a joy it is to have 10 and 12- 
year money” This is even more im- 
portant if bad times arrive. I sat on 
a loan committee in a bank in 1934 
and 1935. If the Wall Street Journal 
mentions that the printing industry 
is off slightly, the committee is in- 
clined to panic and call the loan. 
Then what do you do? 

8. We now can read whatever is 
available about machines and meth- 
ods and attend meetings of our fine 
associations. However, it is impos- 
sible to do serious research on our 
own technical problems. As a united 
group in a holding company, we 
could afford the very best expert in 
this line to consult with us and 
recommend machinery and methods. 
This would entail careful study in 
our plants and not off the cuff 
opinions. 

9. Few of us have the time or the 
inclination to produce a really well- 
rounded advertising program. When 
it looks like we have a slow spell, 
we suddenly decide to produce a piece 
of advertising, rushed into produc- 
uon with little or no thought. Some- 
times we produce a nice piece, but 
it seldom has a real marketing con- 
cept, and no continuity of effort. 
This result could be obtained in a 
group effort. A well worked out mar- 
keting advertising campaign could be 
planned at a very low cost per com- 
pany. With an excellent advertising 
man at the helm, a real national cam- 
paign could follow at a later date. 
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10. All of us have had the problem 
of dealing with a well staffed and 
organized union. They know exactly 
what they want, while we are sep- 
arated and easily whipped. Our asso- 
ciations help greatly, but they natu- 
rally can’t have a man in all of our 
plants during union negotiations. 

Just the other day, I read that a 
top level meeting had been called to 
discuss the new super union of print- 
ing and publishing unions to combat 
the threat of publishing house 
mergers. 

A holding company could afford 
a high priced expert to handle all 
of our negotiations. Also, he could 
be invaluable in charting a course 
of action for non-union members so 
that they might stay in that enviable 
position. 


2. Franchising Arrangement 
Another method of integrating our 
collective abilities is a franchising ar- 
rangement. This, I believe, is not 
nearly as advantageous as a holding 
but we should at least 
consider it. 


company, 


Franchising has become extremely 
popular, as witness the Howard John- 
son success story. Basically, this sys- 
tem in our business would be a 
packaged selling, manufacturing, man- 
agement agreement between Photo- 
Lithographers, Inc. and the individual 
printer or lithographer. Many of 
these agreements specify, let’s say, 
6 per cent of the gross revenues pay- 
able to the franchiser. In return, he 
offers a proved marketing package, 
a skilled sales interviewing and sales 
training program, plus an excellent 
cost accounting and advertising cam- 
paign. 

Many of these operations, such as 
Dart Drug Stores, will take over com- 
plete management for an additional 
percentage of the gross. When they 
do this, as in the case of Dart Drugs, 
the investor can expect a return on 
invested capital of 50 per cent to 
70 per cent a year. How does that 
sound to you in_ the 
business ?- 


printing 


A franchise management agreement 
immediately looks for items that have 
been sold at a low profit and either 
eliminates these losers or puts them 





on a paying basis. I have a friend 
who invested in a Howard Johnson 
franchise. His net return, before 
taxes, is over 30 per cent. I know 
another man who has several Dairy 
Queen franchises; his net, before 
taxes, is over 20 per cent. 

I am not necessarily selling this 
method of operation. I only suggest 
it as one of several alternatives to 
hanging together or separately. 


3. Small Business Act 

Another possibility is the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. The 
purpose of the act is to stimulate the 
flow of private capital needed by 
small business concerns for growth, 
expansion and modernization. This 
act, if used properly, has tax con- 
cessions that compare with those in 
the oil and gas business. It is pos- 
sible that an association of photo- 
lithographers might be formed within 
the framework of the Small Business 
Investment Act. 

The tax advantages of this method 
are unusual and should be of great 
interest: 

1. If an investor in the stock of 
a small business investment company 
sustains a loss with respect to such 
stock, he may deduct the loss from 
ordinary income rather than from 
capital gains. This provision is, of 
course, of more interest to investors 
in high income tax brackets. 

2. A small business investment com- 
pany is allowed a deduction of 100 
per cent of dividends received from 
taxable domestic corporations, rather 
than the 85 per cent deduction al- 
lowed corporate taxpayers generally. 
This is the same tax base as that 
of oil and gas exploration. 

Another attractive feature is the 
high degree of leverage that can be 
obtained. The small business invest- 
ment company is allowed to borrow 
from banks or other sources up to 
four times its own capital. So, if 
we could associate under this act, 
money would be a relatively minor 
matter. 

I have presented three mehods of 
joining forces; certainly one of these 
will work for us. We simply must 
do something. Will we hang together 
or separately? * 
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Handling Paper in the Shop 


OW important is paper to the 
pressman? To him it means pro- 
duction and quality. A common cause 
for press delay is wrinkles, which, 
of course, interfere with register. 
Paper wrinkling, a common cause of 
press delay, can be greatly reduced 
by observing the following procedure. 
When paper is received in either 
skids or cases, it is generally so well 
packed and protected that under nor- 
mal circumstances; ‘it will not be af- 
fected by changes in- temperature 
and humidity. The trouble usually 
starts when the wrapping is removed 
long before the paper is to be used 
and skids or cases stand exposed. 

A recommended method is to open 
one skid or case, take out enough 
sheets for makeready, and then care- 
fully replace the wrapper until the 
job is actually running on the press. 

This, of course, does not apply 
when paper comes into the plant from 
a cold truck or freight car in the 
winter or a hot truck in the summer. 
If the plant is air conditioned, the 
ideal thing to do is to leave skids 
or cases in the pressroom for three 
or four days. 

If the moisture content of the paper 
is not in balance with the atmosphere 
of the pressroom, the sheet will un- 
dergo physical dimensional changes. 
When the moisture content of the 
paper is less than that of the press- 
room, the sheets will wave or curl 
along the edges. When such is the 
case, it may be found helpful to 
have several electric heaters placed 
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Assistant Plant Manager 
Polygraphic Co. of America, Inc. 
around the pile in the feeder. By 
regulating the distance from the sides 
of the pile, enough heat may be 
applied to prevent the exposed edges 
of the paper from absorbing excess 
moisture, and thus keep the sheets 
flat. After the sheets are run through 
the press, they should be covered 
with either waste sheets or the orig- 
inal wrapping until the next colors 

are to be added. 

If the paper in the pile has a 
greater moisture content than the air 
in the pressroom, the sheets will 
bulge in the center. In this case, heat 
should be applied either over the 
center of the pile in the feeder, or 
above or below the feeder tapes so 
that the heat can reach the center 
of each sheet as it feeds into the 
press. On the other hand, if the edges 
of the paper have absorbed more 
moisture than the center, heat should 
be directed to the edges and not over 





Readers with questions about 
press and related areas may 
submit them to Mr. Arbolino. 
He will answer them as prompt- 
ly as possible in this column, 
if they have general interest, 
but no individual replies can be 
made. 

Questions should be _ ad- 
dressed to Frank Arbolino, Pro- 
duction Clinic, Modern Lithog- 
raphy, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 











the center of the pile of stock. When 
applying heat to the edges of the 
paper, it is wise to use blower nozzles, 
which are regular equipment on the 
feeder, to separate the sheets slightly 
so heat may be absorbed several 
inches in from the edge. 


Judging Heat 

At no time should the amount of 
heat be excessive or the sheets may 
curl in the opposite direction. With 
practice, one should be able to judge 
the right degree of heat and have it 
compatible with the number of sheets 
you are using per hour, so that the 
top lift of sheets will lie flat as the 
paper feeds into the press. When 
the press is stopped the heat should 
be turned off. 

Very often we are misled by air 
conditioning. We take it for granted, 
that when the pressroom is air con- 
ditioned, the paper will contain the 
proper amount of moisture to start 
with. This is very seldom true, for 
the average paper, when received, has 
a moisture content of somewhere 
between five and six per cent. The 
average air conditioned pressroom 
operates with a relative humidity of 
47 to 52 per cent. This, we are told, 
will maintain the water content of 
most paper at five or six per cent 
moisture content. 

To many, the foregoing may ap- 
pear to be the ordinary precautions 
observed as a matter of regular 
routine. However, all too frequently 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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: a step-and-repeat 
photocomposing machine 
for high precision, 
multiple-image platemaking. 


Here, for the first time, is a high precision 


step-and-repeat photocomposing machine that 
is within the economic reach and operating 
HV ; scope of every progressive offset printing 
| | plant. Designed for fast, accurate production 


of multiple image or combination plates, the 
Multiplater is priced thousands of dollars 
lower than other high precision step-and- 
repeat equipment. It is a practical unit, 
designed and developed by working lithogra- 
phers for working lithographers who need a 
rugged, dependable, easy-to-operate unit that 
requires no critical positioning techniques, 
no complicated layout calculations and no 
specialized stripping or operating skills. It 
combines top quality, high production and 
low operating costs. 


Save on film and camera time 

Save on stripping and opaquing time 
Make combination plates 

without combination negatives 
Insure color register 

Get away faster at the press 


wt Do better binding with 
< more accurate printing 


Go after those big profit, 
close register color jobs 


You can compete with step-and-repeat ! 


To learn more about the Multiplater, and how 
it can boost your production . . . and profits, 
write for our free eight-page booklet. Its fact- 
filled, illustrated pages clearly show the Multi- 
plater’s simplicity of operation and how its 
precision and economy favorably affect every 
production phase . . . from camera to cutter. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Dept. U-1, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 





ATF type faces used in this ad: Century Expanded with italics 








Q: It seems to me any number of 
negative defects are attributed to fog. 
Just what is meant by fog and how 
is it caused? 

V. S., New York 


A: Fog is generally considered to 
be an unwanted silver density not 
formed by, or related to the photo- 
graphic image. A fog density can be 
overall or local. It can be uniform 
over the entire area or blotchy, or 
vary in density. Fog is produced in 
a variety of ways, most of which can 
be eliminated if the cause is de- 
tected and corrected. The following 
is a brief summary of the more prom- 
inent producers of fog density. 

Basic, OR INHERENT Foc — With 
most film emulsions a small per- 
centage of the silver salts are devel- 
opable even without exposure. To 
prove this, cut a piece of unexposed 
film (preferably a continuous tone 
emulsion) in half. Develop one half 
for the normal time without expo- 
sure, of course. Fix the second half 
of the film along with the developed 
strip. When washed and dried take 
a density reading of the two films. 
The reading obtained from the clear, 
undeveloped strip will be the basic 
density of the film base plus the 
gelatin. Deduct this figure from the 
density reading obtained from the 
developed strip. The remainder is the 
basic fog density of that particular 
emulsion. 
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What Is Fog? 


By Herbert P. Paschel 
Technical Editor 


It is impossible for Mr. 
= Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 


The columnist also is available 


to the trade as a consultant for 


more complex litho problems. 


The manufacturers of sensitized 
materials endeavor to hold basic fog 
to a minimum. In fact, they add cer- 
tain chemicals to the emulsions to 
suppress the formation of develop- 
able grains of silver salts prior to 
exposure. Basic fog is not a fixed 
density—it varies according to the 
emulsion type. In most cases, the low 
density value thus produced is negli- 
gible. However, bear in mind that 
basic fog will increase in density 
with the aging of the emulsion. In 
addition, unsatisfactory storage con- 
ditions (heat, humidity, etc.) will 
tend to increase basic fog density. 
Trouble from this source can be 
avoided by using fresh materials, 
properly stored. 

Aside from the above precautions, 
inherent fog is the one type over 
which the photographer has little, if 
any, control. Since it is spontane- 
ously generated within the emulsion 
itself, the only recourse open to the 





photographer is to try to minimize 
it. This can sometimes be done by 
increasing the amount of bromide in 
the developer. Potassium bromide in- 
hibits development and, if enough is 
added to reduce a high fog density, 
it will very likely change the overall 
characteristics of the developer. The 
changes such a step is likely to pro- 
duce are lowered emulsion speed and 
increased contrast (loss of shadow 
detail and density). In addition, de- 
veloping time will have to be in- 
creased. 

A number of organic chemicals, 
such as nitrobenziminazole, benzo- 
triazole, methylbenzthiazole and qui- 
nine hydrochloride have been found 
to possess anti-fogging properties. If 
added to the developer in small 
amounts, such chemicals will sup- 
press fog without noticeable changes 
in developer characteristics. Beyond 
a certain concentration, however, 
they, too, will affect developer be- 
havior. 

Another possibility to minimize 
basic fog is by means of the devel- 
oper itself. Basic fog, in a specific 
emulsion, will vary in density accord- 
ing to the characteristics of the 
developing agent and the developer 
composition. A developer containing 
a very active reducing agent will 
likely produce a higher fog level 
than a solution with a reducing 
agent of less potential. 

CHEMICAL, OR ProceEssinc Foc — 
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As will be seen, fog can be produced 
by chemical action at any stage of 
processing. Chemically created fog 
can be of two types. Unwanted chem- 
ical reactions may induce develop- 
ment (reduction) of unexposed 
silver grains. The other is likewise 
caused by undesirable chemical re- 
actions, but in this case, an alien 
density is deposited on the emulsion 
or precipitated within the emulsion 
by side reactions of the processing 
solution. In this latter instance, the 
density generated may be of silver, 
some other metallic compound, or 
a discoloration (stain). 

The reduction of unexposed silver 
halide grains may be accelerated by 
an overactive developer, too warm a 
developer, prolonged development, a 
contaminated developer and insuffi- 
cient restrainer (bromide). 

The deposition of silver from the 
developer may be caused by a devel- 
oper contaminated with fixing salts, 
or one that has a high sulphite con- 
tent. What happens is that the con- 
taminating substance (hypo, excess 
sulphite or other silver solvents) 
dissolves silver from ,the emulsion 
and then redeposits it. This particu- 
lar reaction, if controlled, serves a 
very useful purpose. A properly com- 
pounded developer containing either 
of the above silver solvents, or potas- 
sium thiocyanate, encourages the 
formation of extremely fine grains of 
silver and represents one type of 
fine-grain developer. 

A similar reaction can take place 
in the fixing bath. If the acidity of 
the fixer has been neutralized by the 
carry-over of alkaline developer, the 
residual developer in a film will con- 
tinue to act, at least for a time, while 
the film is in the hypo. Thus the silver 
dissolving - depositing reaction takes 
place. A hypo solution that is near 
the exhaustion point will obviously 
be loaded with dissolved silver. Under 
certain conditions a deposition can 
occur. 

Licut, or Optica, Foc—This type 
of fog is caused by light other than 
that of the actual image. This un- 
wanted light may be due to unsafe 
darkroom illumination (too bright, 
wrong filters for material being han- 
dled, etc.); excessive exposure to 


safelights during loading, processing, 
inspection; white light entering 
darkroom through cracks; light 
leaks in the camera, lensboard, bel- 
lows, etc. Light can also be scattered 
across the emulsion surface from the 
interior of the camera wherever the 
perimeter of the projected cone of 
light strikes a_ reflecting surface. 
A dirty lens, or one with a high flare 
factor also scatters light and causes 
fog. 

So far we have been discussing 
non-image, silver densities that blend 


with or are otherwise indistinguish- 
able from the image densities. There 
are many other unwanted densities 
and blemishes that are commonly 
classified as fog. However, because 
of color or other characteristics they 
are easily recognizable as being sepa- 
rate from, and different from the 
image densities. 

Oxidation stains are actually a 
dye and may be caused by exhausted, 
contaminated or improperly com- 
pounded developers. Aerial fog is an 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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Le a 
now using... 
we guarantee 


SUPRE-LITH 


SUPRE-LINE 
ortho film 


will do it as well, at a 
genuine saving in cost 


No matter which brand 


A product of the 
World's oldest 
manufacturers of 
sensitized materials: 


FRANCE 


cena 
GUILLEMINOT 


SUPRE-LITH 
for perfect shots 
in halftone. 


ACETATE BASE 


Low shrink base 


POLYSTYRENE 
BASE 

Maximum dimensional 
stability. 


SUPRE-LINE 
Specifically for 
line work. It's the 
lowest priced 
litho film! 


Phone or write exclusive factory representatives 
for FREE demonstration: Cl 5-7520 


SUPREME PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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The 


‘Strip’ System of Camera Control 


By Frank H. Smith 


Development Department, 
The Monotype Corp., Ltd., 
Salfords, Redhill, Surrey, England 


ANY years ago, when I was an apprentice, I no- 

ticed that most of the camera operators in the 
studio placed a proof from a steel rule beside the copies 
on the copyboard, and of course I asked them why they 
did it. I’m afraid the poor fellows had a pretty rough 
time coping with my appetite for information! 

I was told that they used the white-on-black lines of 
the proof for checking sharpness of focus and _ that 
they could check such sizes as a quarter, half, three 
quarters, one third and two thirds, same size, etc. by 
the length of the image of the rule; for example the 
scale would be one third if the 12 inches of the rule 
measured four in the image plane. 





Every few 
years, for the 
past 30, Mr. 
Smith has 
published an- 
other new ex- 
tension of 
the “Strip” 
system of 
camera con- 
trol — in pa- 
pers deliv- 
ered to the 
Scientific 
and Techni- 
cal Group of 
the Royal Photographic Society (printed subse- 
quently in the Society’s Photographic Journal) or 
in articles contributed to the Penrose Annual or to 
the graphic arts journal Process. The many differ- 
ent methods of the system for different purposes 
have never before been collected together and pub- 
lished in their entirety: one completely new method 


will be published here for the first time. 

















I also learned that some operators used the rule proof 
for a rough and ready way of determining their half- 
tone screen distances, which differed at different scales 
of reduction or enlargement because nearly all of them 
used the old “Waterhouse” slip-in stops in the lens and 
used an aperture of £/22 for the “highlight” exposures 
and £/45 for the “general” exposure, flashing at {/64. 
They had noticed that the required screen distance for 
a 133-line screen, for instance, varied by about half.a 
millimeter for every two inches reduction or enlarge- 
ment of the image of 12 inches of the rule proof. Ap- 
parently many of them used various “dodges” of that 
kind, but they used them empirically and had not 
thought any more about it. 

In those days there was much less systematic camera 
operating than there is today. The only commercial 
system was the well-known American Douthitt diaphragm 
control equipment and | think that the only other was 
the method of varying the lens apertures in proportion 
to the camera extension, based upon the “penumbral” 
theory which had been propounded by that great Amer- 
ican technologist, Frederick E. Ives, in 1912 and called 
by him the principle of the “optical ‘v’”. It was 10 or 
12 years later that Fruwirth and Mertle propounded 
their “diffraction” theory of halftone dot formation. 


The “Strip” System 

1. Percentage Scale 

My first idea was the simple and obvious one (but 

I was very young!) of using 10 inches of the rule proof 

and measuring its image on the focusing screen in 

inches and tenths because, for example, if it measured 

6.3”, then the scale of the reduction was 63 percent 

and similarly for any percentage size. For instance, if 

the job was required at a scale of 45 percent, one had 

only to focus so that the image of 10” of the rule 

measured 4.5” when of course the job would be at that 
proportion whatever its original size. 
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Get it right the first time 


For 
COOlanel@asrcrnceyel 


with Kodax camera-back masks 


Want to do camera-back masking of reflection color 
copy and get it right the first time? 

For its 1961 line of separation and masking films, 
Kodak offers you a straightforward procedure 
where little or no guesswork is needed. Where one 
can make good printing separations right from 
the start. 

What makes this technique work better than 
earlier ones is the compatible photographic charac- 
teristics of two new Kodak films, plus our new and 
more efficient filter recommendations for making 
masks and separations. We’ve also worked out 
specific new density aim points to help you trace 
quality as you go. 

For unsharp masks, new Kodak Pan Masking 
Film on 7-mil Estar Base. No register problems. 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


Unbacked for exposing through the base. Possible 
to shoot all masks and develop all at once by 
interleaving. Fast drying. 


For separations, new Kodak Separation Negative 
Film, Type 2 (Estar Base). Snappy, high contrast 
with fine grain. Development times for all four 
printers are just about the same, thanks to new 
closely matched contrasts. (The yellow printer has 
a density range to match cyan and magenta printers.) 


We have just published Q-Sheet 109 that tells how to de 
the new Kodak-recommended camera-back masking technique, 
using the new compatible films. Ask your Kodak Technical 
Representative for a copy, or write. Then ask your 
Kodak dealer for these films and the Kodak 
chemicals you need to do the job right. . . 
right from the start! 


} 


Text for this advertisement was set photographically 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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This very minor triumph set me “furiously to think”. 
It seems likely that this “strip system” principle might 
be developed for determining the constants for all sys- 
tematic methods of camera control, whether working with 
fixed lens apertures or proportional, measured iris di- 
ameters or “f” number stops, linear scale or area, and 
perhaps it might be used to find screen distances and 
exposure times if they were also variables. Since then 
I have found that it can indeed be done. Absolutely any 
system of camera control can be worked by the strip 
method and one can use it to obtain identical conditions 
to those provided by any of the mechanical control 
devices which are attached to cameras. 


2. Proportionate Apertures 


This is probably by far the most usual method of 
camera operating in use today—the one by which one 
exposes halftones with one or more lens apertures, each 
of which has a diameter which is a particular fraction 
of the camera extension. For example, consider the well- 
known “v/64” ratio, commonly used for line exposures 
and often for the general or detail exposure for half- 
tones, where one uses a lens aperture diameter which 
is 1/64 of the distance ‘v’ from lens to image (the camera 
extension). 

In this case one calculates the appropriate lens aper- 
ture that would be required if the camera extension were 
equal to the focal length of the lens. For example, sup- 
pose the focal length of the lens were 30” (multiply by 
25.4 to convert to millimeters). In that case the ‘v/64’ 
lens aperture (in millimeters diameter) would be: 


30 X 25.4 


64 

The length of the ‘strip’ placed beside the copy should 
be 11.9 units of length (inches or centimeters) say 12 
because that is within less than one percent of the exact 
figure and one cannot set a lens aperture so accurately 
as that! But of course one can be exact if preferred. 

To use the method, one focuses the subject to the 
required size and then measures the length of the image 
of the strip beside the copy. For example, suppose the 
job were at one third side, when the strip would measure 
4’. One then adds its true length (12”) and that is 
the required diameter of the v/64 lens aperture at one 
third size, namely 16 mms. In practice, one marks the 
top of the strip with the number to be added (12 in 
this case) and simply adds that number to the length 
of its image. 

As I have said, the method is mathematically quite 
accurate. Here is the proof: 

It is known that v = f (1 + m) 


= 11.9 mms. 


Where 
‘y’ = camera extension 
‘f? = focal length of lens 
and 
‘m’ = magnification (the scale of the job). 
Clearing the brackets in the above formula we get:— 


v=f-+ fm 


v 
But we wish to find the value of —— 
64 
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v f fm 








=— + 
64 64 64 


But the length of the strip is equal to —— because we calculated 
64 


that value and marked it on the strip. 

And the length of the image of the strip on the focusing screen 
f fm 

is equal to the value of mX ——- = ——. 


64 64 
f 
So if we add the actual length of the strip (——) to the length 
64 


fm v 
of its image (——), then we have the value of —— which is 


what we wish to discover. 


If it should chance that the strip length works out 
inconveniently long, then it can be marked out in terms 
of centimeters instead of inches, and of course meas- 
ured also in centimeters, because the result is the same 
if we mark the strip and measure its image with the 
same units of length. The example strip (Fig. 1.) is 
worked out for the 30” lens of the above example and 





Figure 1 
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The methods are all mathematically sound and 
exact; they cost nothing, are essentially very sim- 


ple, and are quite easy to apply in practical work- 
shop conditions, Mr. Smith believes that—in the 
words of British patent applications—he is “the 
one true and original inventor” of the system. He 
has never applied for patent protection of the 
methods and is delighted that many camera oper- 
ators throughout the world use them. He says that 
although no one has contested his priority in the 
ideas he “would not be in the least surprised” if 
others in Britain or abroad had also invented sim- 
ilar methods in perfectly good faith. If any others 
do lay claim to them he will be grateful if they 
will please write and give the dates of their 
publications. 











is to be measured in centimeters so that it is short 
enough to be printed at the correct size. As may be 
seen, there are three different lengths, each with its 
constant to be added, giving the values of v/48, an inter- 
mediate ratio of v/55 and v/64. If we double each 
diameter we have the ratios of v/24, v/2714 and v/32 
respectively, or if we halve them we get the values for 
v/9, v/110 and v/128; so that simple strip gives us 
a range of nine different ‘v’ ratios. Many quite expensive 
pieces of camera control equipment do no more. 


3. Disproportionate Ratios 

This method is quite flexible and can be caused to 
produce disproportionate “answers if required. For in- 
stance, one might wish to allow for the diffraction half- 
tone theory and to use a fixed screen distance, but per- 
haps a v/70 aperture at a small scale (say at quarter 


size) varying smoothly up to v/64 at same size and 
proportionately larger apertures at enlargement. 

We know that with the 30” lens of our example, the 
v/64 ratio lens aperture at same size should be double 
our strip length of 12” (namely 24”). If we want v/70 
at one-quarter scale we can easily calculate its value, 
namely: 

f (1 +m) 


————— in millimeters 
70 
Equals 
30 X 1.25 X 25.4 
momma st oe = 13.46 mms. (say 1314, nearly enough) 
0 
And the difference between the two is: 
24 — 13% = 10% 


But the difference of camera extension between same 
size and quarter size is three-quarters of a focal length 
and, as stated above, the strip relates to one focal length, 
so our strip length should be one third longer than the 
10%” value of three-quarters of ‘f, namely 14”. 

But we want to use a v/64 value of 24 mms. at same 
size when the image of the strip would measure 14” 
and so we need to add 10, and not its true length, to 
the length of the strip image. 

You will see that this works out correctly because 
at quarter size the image of the 14” strip measures 314” 
and if we add the “constant” of 10 we get the required 
v/70 aperture of 1344 mms, Incidentally, we also get 
the required proportionately larger apertures at enlarge- 
ments. For one-third 
(133 1/3%) where the 14” strip would 
18 2/3 mms., namely a ratio of v/6l. * 


instance, consider enlarged 


measure 





Next Monru: ‘v’ ratios in ‘f’ number stops and an 
entirely new development. 














Livesey Explains Ink Costs 

Printing ink manufacturers are 
strenuously striving to keep prices 
of their products down, Chicago 
printers were told at the annual “Ink 
Night” program of the Chicago 
Craftsmen’s Club, March 14. Se- 
verely handicapping this purpose, 
however, is the continuous rising 
cost of raw materials and labor, the 
assembly was told by Herbert Live- 
sey, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Printing Ink 
Makers. 

Further complicating this cost- 
price squeeze, he said, is the rising 
volume of cheap imported inks now 
entering this country from various 
foreign nations. Despite the narrow 
margin on which domestic ink 
makers operate, Mr. Livesey assured 
his Chicago audience that the indus- 


try will continue to provide printing 
inks of the same high quality to 
which American printers have long 
been accustomed. 

A panel of Chicago ink company 
experts answered questions at the 
end of Mr. Livesey’s address ‘and 
various ink firms further contributed 
to the Ink Night motif with exhibits 
of their products in the trade show 
now featured by the Chicago Crafts- 
men at each of their monthly 
meetings. 

> 
Fortune in Tinplate Stolen 

More than a quarter million dol- 
lars worth of tinplate used for 
making lithographed cans has been 
stolen from the Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. plant at H Street and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, during the last year, 
it was disclosed Jan. 24. 
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Company officials, after an inven- 
tory, set the loss at between $254,000 
and $360,000. A spokesman said the 
firm had posted $10,000 reward for 
information leading to the appre- 
hension of the thieves. He said an 
“inside as well as outside” job is 
suspected. 

The company said it presumed 
the tinplate was stolen between in- 
ventories. The latest inventory was 
taken last October, the previous one 
a year before. Because it seemed 
impossible that such a quantity could 
be missing, further inventories were 
ordered. The loss was confirmed. 

The company spokesman said that 
chiefs of four plant unions were 
notified of the theft and “seemed 
receptive” to naming a committee 
to determine who shall receive the 
$10,000 award, if the case is solved. 
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Old 
Fashioned? 
-You Bet! 


But it was good design in those days. Pro- 





duction goals—like everything else—were 
not as today. 


Now, faster and better machines, producing 
a quality product in less time are a necessity. 
To meet competition — work must move 
smoothly and rapidly — requiring top ma- 


. 


chine design. 


Wagner’s approach to good design is to 
think in terms of long range requirements. 
Low maintenance costs and smooth produc- 
tion flow are planned in advance. And, this 
is possible because Wagner Engineering has 
the benefit of more than half a century of 
experience in Metal Decorating. 


Why not ask us to look over your equip- 
ment? There’s no obligation. 


Wagner Litho Machinery Division 








NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 


Secaucus, N.J. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner! 
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SALES order is received from 
the sales group to decorate the 
plate. The purchasing and planning 
groups have performed their func- 
tions and the raw material is ready to 
be received. The time study man is 
alerted and he goes out to record the 
time required to perform the cycle. 
1. The railroad car or truck is 
prepared for unloading. The operator 
opens the door and unbraces the ma- 
terial in the car. The operator per- 
forms this function at a standard rate, 
and the study, when developed, in- 
dicates that this function took .4 
hours/car or .0114 hrs. /package. This 
is the occurrence standard against 
which the actual time is measured. 

3. With a fork lift truck or hand 
lift the package is removed from the 
carrier and transported to a storage 
area. The developed study indicates 
that this function took 2.21 standard 
hours per car of 36 bundles. This can 
also be expressed as .632 hours per 
package. 

The total standard occurrence time 
for the above elements is now 2.61 
hours per car unloaded. At the end 
of the day the number of cars un- 
loaded times this standard will give 
the foreman the standard time for 
this function. Taking the actual hours 
spent, he can then determine if the 
operators are performing their func- 
tion within standard. If there is an 























Cost Control for Decorators 


Conclusion 


By Emil F. Sova 
Head Office, Administrative Staff 
Industrial Engineer 
Continental Can Co. 





Author Sova has spent the 
past 12 years in various phases 
of industrial engineering. Alt 
present he is head office admin- 
istrative staff industrial engi- 
neer for Continental Can Co. 
This article is taken from an 
address given at the National 
Metal Decorators Association 
convention in Washington last 


October. 











unsatisfactory variance, he can im- 
mediately take corrective action to 
eliminate the added cost. If the stand- 
ard is based on per package the 
same procedure can be followed to 
determine the operator’s performance. 


3. The order is received to put the 
plaie into production. The protective 
cover is removed from the plate and 
the plate transported, two packages 
per trip, to the process storage at the 
coating ovens. This function, from 
the study taken, indicates a standard 
time of .057 hours/trip or .0285 
standard hours per package. 

The material is now in position 
for the direct and service line crews 
to handle. The line service trucker 
goes to storage and returns to the 
coater with the plate, positioning the 
package on the conveyor. 


The study indicates .05 hours a 
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package to position and remove the 
load at the end of the run. The 
coater operator is now ready to po- 
sition the load on the elevator and 
raise the elevator into running posi- 
tion. The vacuum is turned on and 
the plate is ready to run. The study 
taken of this operation indicates 
that 1.0 minute is spent getting the 
load into position. 

Each type of enamel, coating, siz- 
ing and varnish material must have 
a temperature and bake time. This 
information can be obtained from 
the supplier or the research depart- 
ment in the company. The oven, 
which has been previously checked 
for its capability, must be considered. 
With the following factors known: 
1. oven capability; 2. bake tempera- 
ture; 3. time cycle; an oven card 
can be prepared listing the require- 
ments from which the speed can be 
determined. The length of oven con- 
verted to inches, then divided by the 
pitch of the chain, will establish the 
number of wickets in the oven. The 
number of wickets, divided by the 
bake time, plus come up time, will 
establish the speed of the oven. 

The material for this run is com- 
pared with the oven card which has 


been previously prepared from the 
capability charts. The chart spells out 
a speed of 70 s.p.m. The standard 
development follows: 
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JERRY LEWIS STARS IN HIS OWN PRODUCTIONS / RELEASED BY PARAMOUNT 





How to make a big hit with prospects: 








mw Here’s the pitch! Just offer to print their next 
uncoated or pigmented offset paper job on a fully 
coated paper at no extra cost. 


Simply specify CONSOLITH COATED OPAQUE—the 
double coated offset paper at uncoated prices. This 
unique, fully coated, matte finish enamel gives far 
better printing quality than any uncoated or pig- 
mented offset. Halftones sparkle with unusual 
sharpness and brilliance with CONSOLITH COATED 
OPAQUE’s uniform printing surface and superior ink 
holdout. And there’s never a worry about pick or 
ink mottle. Press performance is just terrific! 


from your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant. 
Make your own test run. Compare performance, 
results and costs with any uncoated or pigmented 
offset paper. Then start swinging! 


onackdelea 
LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR OFFSET AND LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - NATL. SALES OFFICES, 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 





































































Oven speed—1,000 sheets — 70 
sheets/minute = 14.3 Norm. Min./M; 
Loading time (line down) 1.0 
min./oce (1,000/pack) 1.0 Norm. 
Min./M; Total normal minutes = 
15.3 Norm. Min./M; Allowance of 
5% delay = .8 Norm. Min./M; Total 
standard minutes = 16.1 Norm. 
Min./M. 16.1 —- 60 minutes = .268 
hours per M (thousand) sheets run. 
This is the standard per M sheets 
for the type of plate and material 
specified. The standard produc- 
tion/hour is determined at 1,000 
— .268 hours, which equals 3,730 
sheets/hour of running. 

The delay allowance must be es- 
tablished by time studies made at 
the plant. Each condition within a 
plant dealing with multiple machine 
operations must be reviewed to de- 
termine the percentage of delay. A 
definition of machine interference 
can be stated as: 

1. At one machine per operator, 
the standard machine cycle before 
allowance is the sum of machine 
running time (internal) plus the 
operator servicing time (external) 
during which the machine is idle. 

2. For multiple machines per op- 
erator, the above item is mdde longer 
by the additional time element of 
machine interference. If two ma- 
chines require operator attention 
simultaneously, the second machine 
must wait until the operator com- 
pletes his work on the first. As more 
machines are assigned to the oper- 
ator, the interference time delay is 
increased. 

Production time studies, work sam- 
pling studies and sometimes record- 
ing devices will yield not only the 
element time value but also machine 
interference delay time. From the 
above analysis it has been determined 
that 5 per cent delay allowance is 
equitable for this operation. 


Manning for Coater Feeder 
The manning for the coater line 
has been established at one coater 
feeder operator, plus one automatic 
stripper operator to handle two lines 
inspecting and removing loads at the 
end of the run. The line crew for 
one line will therefore show 1.5 direct 
operators. 


There are certain service functions 
performed which are directly tied to 
the line operation and considered as 
part of the direct labor crew: 

Personal time: This allowance has 
been established to permit workers 
30 minutes of personal time during 
an eight hour period. Development 
is 480 minutes/day minus 30 min- 
utes personal time, which equals 450 
minutes available work day. 30 min- 
utes —- 450 minutes equals 6.7 per 
cent. This percentage is added to the 
basic time in all service labor stand- 
ard development. 


Sheet Washer: The study made of 
this function indicates that some of 
the sheets can be cleaned of their 
enamel and put back into production. 
The development of this function re- 
vealed that 1/10 of one percent of 
all sheets run must be sorted and 
washed, taking 2.0 minutes. As there 
are 3,730 sheets run per oven hour 
times .001 or 3.7 sheets/hour of run- 
ning, 2.0 min. x 3.7 sheets equals 
7.4 minutes — 60 equals .123 man 
hours/standard oven hour. 

Lubrication: The conveyor chain 
has an automatic lubricator which 
must be filled. The grease fittings on 
the equipment are filled using a man- 
ual grease gun. The developed stand- 
ard to perform the greasing and 
oiling totaled 26.4 standard minutes 
per oven. This function must be per- 
formed once every 16 hours. The 
standard minutes 26.4 —— 60 and then 
divided by the number of hours this 
line is running production plate will 
give us the standard man hours/run- 
ning oven hour. It has been deter- 
mined that the average plant running 
time is 10.7 hours (16 hrs. x 67 per 
cent) and the balance of the time 
the line is down on preparations. 

The development of the 67 per 
cent can be determined by using the 
following procedure: There are 52 
weeks a year times five-day operation, 
or 260 days. Of these 23 are spent 
overhauling the lines and down for 
holidays, leaving us 237 working 
days. On a two-shift operation this 
will give us 237 x 16 or 3,792 avail- 
able hours per line per year. This 
example is based on two coater lines 
and four press lines, therefore the 
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total available hours for all the lines 
equals 22,752 hours. 

We have determined that there are 
7,580 hours spent on preparations, 
leaving 15,172 hours for running. 
We can now say that 15,172 ~~ 
22,752 hours which equals 67 per 
cent of: the available time spent 
running production plate. The stand- 
ard now becomes .04 hours/running 
oven hour press and coater. (26.4 — 
60 —- 10.7 equal .04 man hours per 
oven hour.) 


General Labor 

General Labor: This operator per- 
forms all functions required but not 
covered as an individual standard. 
Some of these infrequent operations, 
are rearranging stock, going to the 
supply room for material plus other 
minor duties. The analysis and time 
study taken reveals that 2.75 hours 
per week are spent performing these 
miscellaneous duties, 2.75 —- 10.7 
running hours x 5 days equal .05 
man hours per running oven hour. 

This now completes the direct crew 
development. To compute our direct 
labor cost per line hour, we take 
the standard times the rate of the job. 

The development of standards and 
manning for the press section follows 
the same course as for the coaters. 
The results of our studies and capa- 
bility tests indicate that the maximum 
speed to obtain proper bake of the 
inks and varnishes is 70 sheets per 
minute. The running standard will 
therefore be the same as used for 
the coater. The manning is deter- 
mined at one press feeder and one 
half automatic stripper with a press- 
man. We add the service functions 
of general labor, lubrication, sheet 
washer and personal time and come 
up with a crew of 2.88 hours/oven 
hour of running. 

The crew cost development is as 
shown in Table 1. (See Pg. 68.) 

The studies for all functions in 
the plant have now been made, At 
this time we must develop the follow- 
ing data which will be used to deter- 
mine the time per oven hour as well 
as the cost: 

1. Preparations. This is the time 
lost in making changes in the follow- 
ing items: material, sheet size, roll 
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Table 1 
FUNCTION Jos RATE CoATER PREss 
Coater Loader and Tender......... $2.70 $1.00 $2.70 Si ee She 
ES ee eee Bt 500 1.08 $ .50 $1.08 
CEG e ORENEN ie vas oe .cniscide sees 325 we piabess 1.00 3.35 
Litho Press Loader & Tender....... 2.50 sue 1.00 2.50 
Personal Time 6.79% .....0....0000 2.70 avg. .10 ae, 17 46 
RD I aca 5s s'so 5s also id aie 0 oie 2.17 12 27 12 27 
RE cal nels pie ses S's 2.17 04 09 04 09 
EN No ois se yaicsb.0 sea e.e os 2.17 05 ll 05 ll 
MR ety gage eae Six 050 1.81 4.52 2.88 7.86 
Table 2 
AVAILABLE RUNNING 
Prep No. Torta HRS. PERCENT. MAN HRS, HRS. 
LINE OF prep (Cot. x Cor. 3 OF Cot. 4- 
HRS. LINE HRS. 3792 + Cor. 4 Crew Prep. Cot. 3 
Coater 758 Z 1516 7584 20% 1.81 2744 6068 
Press 1516 4 6064 15168 40% 2.88 17464 9104 
TOTAL 7580 22752 15172 


and size, morning start, bake out or 
color match, night wash-up, succeed- 
ing shift start up, etc. To determine 
the frequency to be included in the 
budget we can take the occurrences 
of the previous year and project them 
for the coming year. The frequency 
for each change times the standard 
oven hours per occurrence will yield 
the total line hours that the lines 
will be down. To determine the man 
hours spent performing these func- 
tions we take the line hours devel- 
oped for the coaters and presses and 
multiply them by the crew on that 
line. In this example the crew was 
1.81 for the coater and 2.88 for the 
presses. 

To determine the per cent coater 
or press we divide the available time 
per line per year into the preparation 
hours. In this example the lines will 
be down 20 per cent for the coaters 
and 40 per cent for the presses 
against the available time. The devel- 
opment is as shown in Table 2. 

2. Volume of sheets (packages) 
that can be handled within the plant. 
An analysis of previous runs indi- 
cates that the average passes required 
for the coater are 1, and press 1.5. 
Using the running standards and 
available running time, we can now 
determine that the plant can produce 
an estimated 22,630,000 sheets fac- 
tored by 1 per cent loss due to major 
breakdowns for a net of 22,400,000 
sheets. This means that 640 cars will 
be unloaded. 

3. The frequency of all standards 
that are considered as service. Some 
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of these are: Mix coating and deliver 
to lines, store paints and coater rolls, 
clean coaters and ovens, check main- 
tenance and Micromax checks. The 
frequencies for these functions can 
be established by using the previous 
year’s data and factoring for the 
budget year requirements. 

4. The standard production volume 
in sheets per hour. This volume has 
been previously determined in the 
line development at 3,730 
sheets per standard running hour. 


hour 


The actual production can exceed 
this volume depending on the actual 
delay time encountered. 


Basic Unit for Budget 


With the above information at our 
fingertips we are now in a position 
to establish the basic unit for our 
budget. By establishing one. basic 
unit of measure the total labor cost 
can be shown in one computation 
on the variable development sheet. 


At this time let us review the in- 
formation that has been shown on 
the various sheets of the budget. 


A. THE DEVELOPMENT SHEET FOR 
THE SUMMARY OF Cost. On this work 
sheet I have shown the various labor 
functions with the following data: 


1. Occurrence standard—The value 
shown under this heading was deter- 
mined after a time study has been 
taken and developed. These standards 
will not apply at all locations but 
will vary depending on the equip- 
ment layout and distances between 
the various operations. 





2. Unit—This is the item around 
which the standard is developed. 
Some of these units are; hours per 
package, per day, per roll, per drum, 
etc. 


3. Occurrence Volume—This is the 
frequency of occurrence during the 
analysis period. The analysis period 
can cover a year, day or any other 
definite period. 

4. Total hours yearly—tThis is the 
total hours earned for that period. 
(The standard times the occurrence 
volume. ) 

5. Running hours—These are the 
total hours generated by the manu- 
facturing lines during the analysis 
period. 

6. Standard hours per oven hour— 
This is the standard hours earned 
for each hour the line is running 
productive plate. To arrive at this 
figure the total hours years or hours 
per occurrence are divided by the 
running hours, 

7. Rate of job—This is an esti- 
mated rate that was used for this 
example to establish the cost. This 
rate will vary by company depending 
on the person performing the func- 
tion. Sis 

8. Cost per oven hour—The stand- 
ard hours per oven hour times the 
rate of the job will give us the cost 
shown under this heading. 

B. Summary oF Cost SHEET. On 
this sheet I have summarized the 
cost in dollars per running hour from 
the work sheet. 

The development of direct labor 
cost for the press and coater was 
previously shown. In addition to the 
labor cost, we must add the direct 
supply cost; such as press plates, 
composition rolls, rubber blankets, 
lubricants, thinners, etc. The usage 
of the current year times the cost 
per unit divided by the line hours 
generated by the equipment for each 
section will give us the present cost 
per line hour. These figures adjusted 
for the forecasted year’s activity will 
give us the current year estimate, 

By establishing this cost by section 
we can more accurately project the 
cost to the operation that is involved. 
The press section has the higher 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Past Presidents Form Washington Panel 
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the officers is the club’s board of governors. 


Lee Augustine, president of Print- 
ing Machinery Co., Cincinnati, dis- 
cussed “My Printing Trip to Russia” 
at the Feb. 28 meeting of the Wash- 
ington Litho Club. In it he gave the 
highlights of his visits to Russian 
printing plants. 

The January meeting of the club 
featured a quiz panel made up of past 
presidents of the club. Past president 
Albert Materazzi, 1950, was moder- 
ator, and other past presidents who 
attended were: John J. Laverine, 
1948; Robert E. Rossell, 1952; Jack 
O. Blades, 1953; Leo B. Krebs, 1955; 
David B. Fell, 1956; Frank D. Cor- 
coran, 1957; Fred A. Fowler, 1958, 
and Ray Geegh, 1960. 

Officers and governors inducted by 
Fred Fowler were: president, Walter 
Conway, Conway & Associates; first 
vice president, Arthur L. Nugent, 
Coast & Geodetic Survey; second vice 
president, Lewis F. Powers, Inter- 
chemical Corp.; secretary, Frank H. 
Conway, Stant Lithograph Co., and 
treasurer, John H. Williams, Navy 
Publications. 

Installed as government governors 
were: Clifford P. Chapman, Charles 
McFadden, Charles W. Bennett, 











president Fred Schulz appointed as- 
sistant national secretary Len Hol- 
zinger and H. C. Goebel to draw up 
a set of conclusions as determined by 
the board with reference to these 
proposals and submit them to the 















































board of governors at their next 














meeting, ‘before submitting them to 





New officers of the Washington Litho Club are (left to right) front row: John H. Williams, 
Lewis F. Powers, Walter Conway, Arthur L. Nugent, and Frank H. Conway. Standing behind 
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the club for action. A committee of 
five was appointed to submit to the 
board ways and means of developing 
the national educational proposition 


submitted by the NALC. 











Detroit 








Detroit Reviews Procedures 

The Litho Club of Detroit Febru- 
ary meeting featured a review of 
new methods of die cutting, mount- 
ing and finishing procedures. Ken- 
neth E. Bancroft, vice president and 
general manager of the Detroit Paper 


Fa 





Die Cutting Co., spoke on the various 
phases and accented his talk with 
a series of slides. 

At a recent meeting of the club’s 


J. Stuart Rich and John T. Simons. 

Installed as commercial governors 
were: William E. Bailey, Robert A. 
Luciani, Richard R. Patschke, Emil 
G. Rykoskey and John H. Tancill. 
Associate governors: Raymond C. 


Firor and Bowen E. McDonald. 


board of governors, president Al 
Teasdale appointed James Blake and 
Richard Fitzpatrick to the 1961-1962 
Printing Week Committee. At the 
same time, it was announced that the 
March meeting would be highlighted 
by a talk on the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 





Twin City 














St. Louis 











Consider Tape Uses 

The Twin City Litho Club meeting 
on Feb. 2 featured Thomas H. Rich- 
ards of the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. Industrial Tape Division as the 
guest speaker. He presented many of 
the newly established tape applica- 
tions that are being used by the 
graphic arts industry. He gave dem- 
onstrations of vinyls, acetate fiber 
and film, polyester and paper backed 
tapes. He also demonstrated the 
equipment which is used to facilitate 
the dispensing of these tapes. 

At the board of governor’s meet- 
ing held Feb. 6, the 24 proposals 
submitted to the council members at 


Discuss Quality Control 

Bill Linn of Western Printing Co.., 
St. Louis, was the guest speaker at 
the St. Louis Litho Club’s January 
meeting. Mr. Linn discussed quality 
control and was aided by charts and 
illustrations. 

The club’s Feb. 2 meeting was 
Harris-Seybold night. C. A. Loefgren, 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Harris-Seybold, discussed “The Im- 
portance of Control in Lithography.” 
The second speaker from the Cottrell 
division, Herb Asten, discussed “Web 
Offset, An Evaluation.” The third 
speaker from Intertype, Richard M. 
the mid-season meeting were read Jones, discussed “Fotosetter Appli- 
and discussed. On a motion, carried, 


cation to Lithography.” 
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Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA 
Bob Scheuer, 2118 Brannen 
Rd., SE 
BALTIMORE 
Robert Press 
BOSTON 
Vincent Aliberte, 2010 Revere 
Beach Pkway, Everett 
BUFFALO 
John Demske 
CANTON 
Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., NW, Massilon, O. 
CHICAGO 
John Jachimiec, Container 
Corp. of America, 1301 W .35 St. 
CINCINNATI 
Harold Biddle, 3308 Galbraith 
Rd. 


CLEVELAND 

Raymond Gallagher 
COLUMBUS 

Ed Carter, 873 William St. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Irving Gross 


DALLAS 
A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 
merce St. 

DAYTON 


Loomis Pugh, 1809 W. Colum- 
bia, Springfield, O. 
DETROIT 
Erhardt Toensfeldt, c/o Drake 
Ptg. Co., 2000 W. 8-mile Rd., 
Ferndale 
FORT WORTH 
Paul Hansen, 5317 6th Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS 
Joseph Stevens 
HOUSTON 
Grady Caldwell, Caldwell Ptg. 
Co., 407 M&M Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Al Griffin, 520 Monterey Rd., 
Pasadena 
MILWAUKEE 
Jack Miller, 2572 N. 21 St. 
NEW YORK 
Edward Blank, c/o NYEPA, 
461 8th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
J. Earl Hunter, 536 NW 48 St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Joe Winterburg, 618 Race St. 
PIEDMONT 
Mrs. Jo W. Shaw, 502 Security 
Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 
ROCHESTER 
Ed Potter, 198 Weston Rd. 
ST. LOUIS 
Frank J. Grob, 2130 Pine St. 
SHREVEPORT 
Roena Bradford, PO Box 397 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
Ken Miller, 13451 Alexandria 
Ave., Opa-Locka 
TULSA 
Mrs. M. K. Hare, 2521 So. Bir- 
mingham Place 
TWIN CITY 
Fred Schultz, Buckbee Mears 
Co., Toni Bldg., St. Paul 
WASHINGTON 
Art Nugent, 1130 S. Thomas St. 
Arlington, Va. 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
R. Kiser, Rt. 2, Box 597, 
Menasha 








Milwaukee 











Explain Training to Employers 

The Feb. 28 meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Litho Club, entitled Em- 
ployer’s Night, featured an exposition 
of the nature of the lithographic 
training program recently instituted 
in Milwaukee schools. A panel of 
speakers explained the beginnings, 
last year, of the program and the 
progress of the training to date. The 
importance of the training to the 
future of the industry in the Milwau- 
kee area was emphasized to the 
employers, who were present as 
guests of the members. 

Club officers for 1961 are: John 
W. Miller, president; Ned Pritchard, 
vice president; Rudolph Bartz, treas- 
urer; Henry Reger, secretary, and 
Raymond Kapke, sgt.-at-arms. 

New members of the club are 
William Hartley, Chicago Litho 
Products; Robert Hahn, Moebius 
Printing Co.; Clyde M. Robinson, 
Harold M. Pitman Co., and Jackson 
R. Iding, Flint Ink Corp. 





Baltimore 











Visit Federal Tin Co. 

Instead of holding the usual busi- 
ness meeting in February, the mem- 
bers of the Baltimore Litho Club 


toured the gravure section of the 


Federal Tin Company, Baltimore. 

The club will be holding its an- 
nual Oyster Roast at the Alcazar 
Restaurant in Baltimore on March 
18. Tickets are available from 
Edward McLowee of the Hawley- 
Monk Co. 

The new officers of the club in- 
stalled at the January meeting are 
George R. Frank, president; Melvin 
D. Bruchey, vice president; Walter 
J. Speyer, secretary, and Vincent J. 
Fertitta, treasurer. 

At the same meeting, three 20-year 
members were awarded plaques. They 
are John W. Boarman, J. Herber 
Crane Jr. and Louis G. Heckner. 

New members of the club are 
Henry Bien, B&O Railroad Dept.; 
Herman Ostrousky, Grant Paper Co.; 
William B. Berard, Lanman Engrav- 
ing Co.; Robert A. Millikin, Federal 
Tin Co.; Vincent M. Lanio, Harris- 
Seybold Co.; Harry C. Montague, 
Barton, Duer and Koch Paper Co.; 
Pepter E. Costello Jr., Federal Tin 
Co., and Anthony J. Sochurek, A. 
Hoen and Co. 





Central Wisconsin 











Tour Wire Works 

The educational portion of the 
February meeting of the Litho Club 
of Central Wisconsin centered on a 
tour, by the members, of the Apple- 
ton Wire Works Corp. 





Goebel Installs Officers at Los Angeles Meeting 


Herman Goebel, former president 
of the NALC, installed the new of- 
ficers of the Los Angeles Litho Club 
at its February meeting. The new 


officers are Frank Young, president; 
Raymond Schussler, vice president; 
Michael Aguilar, secretary, and John 
Cairns, treasurer. 


Newly installed officers of the Los Angeles Litho Club are (left to right): John Cairns, Ray 


Schussler, Herman Goebel, Frank Young 





and Mi 


ke Aguilar. 
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Your printing looks its “PARTY BEST” on 
BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE 


















This insert was lithographed 
on a 42 x 59 Harris Press, 
sheet size 38 x 50. 
Press speed was 3,000 
impressions per hour. 
The stock is 
BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE, 
Coral finish, 80 Ib. 





Whether it’s a simple one-color job, as in the young lady’s photo above, or a 
sumptuous four-color process production like that on the face of this insert, the slight 
extra cost of printing on Beckett Brilliant Opaque is an extra good investment. 


f re More and more printing plants, advertisers and agencies are standardizing on this famous, 
V, super-quality sheet. Its easy-to-print surface preserves finest details, 





4 brings out the best in every illustration — makes every job look its ‘“‘party best.’’ There is no 
yA 
‘ coating to fingermark or cause glare. Brilliant effects are routine on Beckett Brilliant Opaque. 


/ And here is another important consideration: because the brightness of this grade is matched by its 


/ remarkable freedom from show-through, in most cases one weight lighter than that of standard offset papers can be used. 


/ 


| Beckett Brilliant Opaque and its matching cover stock, Beckett Brilliant Opaque Cover, are available in Vellum 
finish and a wide variety of embossed finishes—in all popular weights and sizes. 





\ 
‘ 
" 

} 
} 
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THE/ BECKETT PAPER COMPANY “ 


ae Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


Illustrations originally used to advertise children’s party dresses of Du Pont Nylon. 




















Chicago 











Miehle Presents Press Night 

The Chicago Litho Club, at its 
Feb. 23 meeting varied the tradi- 
tional quiz program format by ar- 
ranging for, not just one, but two 
panels of experts to face each other. 
On one side was the “home team” 
composed of members of the club 
who asked the questions. Facing 
them was another panel of Miehle 
Printing Press Mfg. Co. specialists, 
who provided the answers. Questions 
had been mailed by members in ad- 
vance and these had been screened 
by the club panel, to select and sub- 
mit to the Miehle panel those of 
greatest general interest. The an- 
swering panel had already been ad- 
vised of the queries and were pre- 
pared with slides and other illustra- 
tive materials. 

Miehle’s sales vice president, G. W. 
Bassett, introduced his panel mem- 
bers and said a few words about 
new developments to be expected 
from his firm in the near future. 
F. De Normandie, Chi- 


cago territorial manager, moderated 


Thomas 


the program. Others on “the panel 
were Kenneth Addington, marketing 

Kenneth 
specialist ; 


specialist on web offset; 
Schulz, quality 
Frank Janik, product service man- 
ager, and Albert Kuehn, sheet fed 
press sales manager. 

Members of the litho club panel 


control 


were Joseph L. Digate, Cadillac 
Printing & Litho Corp.; Victor 


Friese, Inland Litho Co.; Robert O. 
Hanson, Max Stern’s Sons Co., and 
Louis J. Lewis, D. F. Keller Co. 

The Chicago Litho Club began its 
32nd year with a total membership 
of 407, including active, honorary 
and associate members, according to 
the listing in the newly revised club 
directory which was released in Jan- 
uary. This, it is stated in a foreword 
to the 64-page booklet, makes the 
Chicago club the largest of the 35 
clubs comprising the National Asso- 
ciation of Litho Clubs. 

A new feature of the directory 
this year is a membership listing 
affiliations, 


according to company 


Canada Ontario Division Reviews Activities 


New officers of the Ca- 
nadian Litho Club, On- 
tario Division, are (left 
to right) back row: 
Douglas G. Scott, W. 
David Alexander, Robert 
D. Isbister; front row: 
Kenneth S. Duncan 
(past president), James 
F. Dales, Vince B. Black, 
G. J. Prouse. 


The annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Litho Club, Ontario Division, 
was held in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on Jan. 18. A review of the 
past year’s activities was given by the 
chairman of each committee. The re- 
tiring president, Kenneth S. Duncan, 
said the past year had been significant 
in the effective relations and activities 
achieved with the Canadian Lithog- 
raphers’ Association, Inc. 

The two highlights of the year, ac- 
cording to Mr. Duncan, were the joint 
convention with the C.L.A. and the 
successful Toronto Lithographic Tech- 


which shows that the 407 individual 
members represent 208 lithograph- 
ing firms and suppliers of equipment 
and supplies in the Chicago area. 





New York 











Will Cover Multimask 

The March 22 meeting of the New 
York Litho Club will center on two 
talks, one on the Gevaert Multimask 
system and the other on color prepa- 


Officers of the New York 
Litho Club are (left to 
right): Phillip Quatarraro 
(secretary), Victor De 
Rose (vice president), 
Louis H. Happ (presi- 
dent), Feter A. Rice (re- 
tiring president), Marcel 
Minardi (secretary) and 
Edward Blank (retiring 
secretary). 
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nical Forum, which the club spon- 


sored and operated. 

The new officers of the club are: 
president, James F. Dales, Davis & 
Henderson, Ltd.; vice president, 
Vince B. Black, Canadian Fine Color 
Co., Letd.; 
Scott, the Southam Printing Co., 
Ltd., and treasurer, W. David Alex- 
ander, Alexander Lithographers, Ltd. 


secretary, Douglas G. 


They were elected in January. 

New directors are Robert D. Is- 
bister, Duncan Lithographing Co., 
Ltd., and G. J. 
(Toronto), Ltd. 


Prouse, Bomac Offset 


ration work being done by Robert 
Crandell Associates. 

Ford P. Ray, the Gevaert Co. of 
America, will give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the new Multimask color 
masking system, discussing the use 
of the film in pre-masking and the 
under color removal properties. 

Fred J. Anderson, Robert Crandell 
Associates, will discuss the use of 
such techniques as optical photo- 
composition, color retouching and 


color duplicating in copy preparation. 








This insert is printed on 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel, 25 x 38—80# 
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JOB 


STERLING LETTERPRESS ENAMEL was chosen to give high 
polish to the imaginative sales message of Astra Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., of Worcester, Massachusetts. 


The choice of Sterling Letterpress Enamel was made to 
extract maximum readership from the potential audience. 

In addition, Sterling’s level, glossy surface and whiteness 
makes it ideal for sparkling color reproduction. Its uniformity 
and stability contribute to smooth, reliable press performance. 


One of the West Virginia family of fine printing papers, 
Sterling Letterpress Enamel offers the always welcome 
combination of quality with economy for true value. Further 
economies and benefits result from West Virginia’s 

unique sales and service policy. For full details on our 
modern way of serving paper buyers, write 

West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. or call one of the offices listed below. 





West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


FINE PAPERS DIVISION 
COMMERCIAL PRINTING PAPER SALES 


CHICAGO: FR 2-7620 
CINCINNATI: RE 1-6350 
DETROIT: DI 1-5522 

NEW YORK: MU 6-8400 
PHILADELPHIA: LO 8-3680 
PITTSBURGH: CO 1-6660 
SAN FRANCISCO: GA 1-5104 








In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
and St. Paul, ask operator 

for Enterprise Service. 


The Astra insert was prepared by Cortez F. Enloe, Inc., New York. It was printed on Sterling Letterpress 
Enamel, 3614 x 5734—80+#, by Davis-Delaney, Inc., New York, using a 61" 5-unit Miehle rotary press. 
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NALC Convention Plans Unveiled 


HE Sixteenth Annual convention 


of the National Association of 
Litho Clubs will be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Dayton, Ohio, May 
4 through 6, under the general 
chairman, J. Leonard Starkey. Reg- 
istration will open on Thursday, May 
4 at 9:00 A.M. 

There will be a luncheon meeting 
for the national officers, Dayton 
board of governors and the conven- 
tion committee at 10:30 A.M. 

From 1:00 P.M. till 4:30 P.M. 
groups will visit the McCall Corp. 
plant where they will be able to see 
the modern preparation department 
plus what is reportedly the world’s 
largest and fastest web offset press. 

Friday at 7:30 A.M. a breakfast 
will be held for national officers and 
past presidents. At 8:30 A.M. the 
NALC Business Session will con- 
vene. At the noon luncheon the 
speaker will be Harvey Hahn. The 
business session will continue at 1:30 





Philadelphia 











Feature Unlimited Panel 

The Feb. 27 meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Litho Club centered on a quiz 
program which had as its panel of ex- 
perts the entire audience. 

Herman Britz, vice president of the 
club, acted as moderator of the dis- 
cussion and submitted all questions 
to the experts on the floor for an- 
swering. 

New members of the club are James 
S. Hackett, Colorcrafters, and Victor 
Powell, Oser Press. 





Kansas City 











WIlil Examine Gevaert Masking 
Ford P. Ray, technical representa- 
tive of the Gevaert Co. of America, 
described the new Gevaert color 
masking system, Multimask, at the 
March 6 meeting of the Kansas City 


Litho Club. 
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P.M. and the election of officers will 
be held. 

Saturday at 8:30 A.M. and con- 
tinuing until 11:30 A.M. a quiz sec- 
sion will be held in the auditorium 
of Patterson Co-operative High 
School. The panel will consists of ex- 
perts in the offset field. 

From noon until 1:30 P.M. a 
luncheon will be held at the Biltmore 
Hotel, feaurting an address by Col. 
Ira V. Matthews of the Strategic Air 
Command. 

From 2:00 P.M. till 4:30 P.M. 
the quiz session will continue in the 
high school with an opportunity for 
ligthographers to discuss their par- 
ticular problems with the experts and 
other printers. 

There will also be a complete three 
day ladies program featuring talks 
on home economics, and trips to such 
places as the Air Force Museum. 
The Hilton Room of the Biltmore 
is being set aside for the ladies. 


The 3M type S plate and the Dewey 
and Almy two-piece blanket came in 
for close examination at the February 
meeting of the club. Edward Nedero- 
stock and John Van Keulen of Dewey 
and Almy each presented slide films 
showing these new products of their 
respective companies. 

New members of the club are 
Charles Warden, Carol Groves, John 
Altergott, C. E. Salzer, Bernard 
Fenske, Jerome Stover, James L. Pat- 
terson, Harry Godsey and Victor 
Johnson. 





Connecticut Valley 











Goss Installs New Officers 

Rae Goss, president of the NALC, 
was present to swear in the new of- 
ficers of the Connecticut Valley Litho 
Club at its February meeting. Mr. 
Goss also gave a talk on the new man- 
agement training program instituted 
by the NALC. 

The new officers of the club are: 
James Bellany, president, Irving 


Gross, first vice president, Sebastian 
Fino, second vice president, Anthony 
Gagliardi, secretary, and Fred Ren- 
kowicz, treasurer. 

New members of the board of gov- 
ernors are: Silvio Damato, James 
Barhber, Edward Michaels, Anthony 


Sessa and Benjamin Strong. 


Williams Predicts Future Trends 


John S. Williams, president of Wil- 
liams & Marcus and Franklin Print- 
ing Co., Primos, Pa., told the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Junior Execu- 
tive Club of the Graphic Arts, Phila- 
delphia, that the next few years will 
bring some important changes in the 
printing industry. He predicted the 
following: 

A decrease in the use of metal. 
The use of I. B. M. varityper cards 
can free all metal from large jobs 
such as form books and newspapers. 

Wrap-around plates represent the 
future mainstay for letterpress. They 
will be made originally by engravers 
on a trade basis, but eventually the 
letterpress printer will make them an 
integrated shop basis, as offset print- 
ers do. This would ¢timinate stereos 
and duplicate plates making it easy 
to ship film instead of mats. 

Press speeds will increase and the 
use of web presses for short runs 
by offset will increase. Lighter weight 
machines will also help. There will 
be a reduction in materials handling 
through such equipment as complete 
binding machines, press sheeters, web 
presses, etc. 

There will be increased specializa- 
tion by printers, particularly in the 
forms field. 

Costs will present a continuing 
problem for two reasons: first, the 
labor rates have gone up but pro- 
duction has not increased with them 
at the same rate; second, the dim- 
inishing depreciation based on cost 
of machinery in replacement value. 

Some of the new developments will 
be dry offset. Xerography, really 
high speed machines such as one 
which prints I. B. M. cards at 90,000 
an hour; further lightweight ma- 


chinery. 
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Purple Finch (Fringilla Purpurea) 
drawn from nature by J. J. Audubon (1785-1851) 


Reproduced from a color transparency 
...on ZO |b. Finch Offset. 


A 7 iccsabeclal beauty of the Purple Finch is captured 
ona remarkable.paper . .. FINCH OFFSET 


.»»-TO PROVE THAT FINCH OFFSET GIVES YOU MORE FOR YOUR MONEY. 
Turn the page to read what Finch Offset can do for you 

















the 


Purple Finch 


reprod. uction 


demonstrates that FINCH OFFSET 
has quality to spare for your 
everyday purposes . . . such as 
direct mail pieces, booklets and 
folders in one or more colors. 

Yet FINCH OFFSET offers substantial 
savings in cost. Why pay more for 
comparable results? Get FINCH OFFSET’S 
superior qualities of finish, 
formation .and press performance 
and save money too. See your 
paper merchant now for samples 


and specifications. 


FREE full color reprints of 


the Purple Finch are available. 
Write to Finch, Pruyn & Company, 
Glen St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 


These Fine Paper Merchants 


Distribute Finch Offset 






















































ALABAMA 

Sloan Paper Company Birmingh 
Partin Paper C Mobile 
CALIFORNIA 

Kelly Paper Company Los Angeles 
K. L. Moses Los Angeles 
CONNECTICUT 

George W. Millar & Co., Inc. Bridgeport 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement. East Hartford 
John Carter & Co., Inc....... East Hartford 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement.............. New Haven 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Whitaker Paper Co. Washi 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co.....Washington 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville Paper Company.......... Jack ille 
Everglade Paper Company Miami 
Central Paper Company. Orlando 
Capital Paper Company Talliah 
Tampa Paper Company Tampa 
GEORGIA 

Sloan Paper Company Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 

Berkshire Papers, Inc Chicago 
Bradner Smith & Company...................... Chicago 
Empire Paper Comp Chicago 
Midland Paper Co Chicago 
Reliable Paper Co... eee. Chicago 


INDIANA 


The Millcraft Paper Company.......... Fort W. 
Central Ohio Paper C “a ’. indianapolis 
MacCollum Paper Company Indianapoli 


IOWA 








Western Newspaper Union................ Des Moines 
LOUISIANA 

A to Z Paper Company.................... New Orleans 
MAINE 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement... 
C. M. Rice Paper Company 

















MARYLAND 

Mudge Paper Company Bal 

The Whitaker Paper Company. Bal: 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement... Boston 
John Carter & Co., Ime... cece ee. Boston 
The J. C. C bell Paper Co. . 
Judd Paper Company Holyoke 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement... Springfield 








John Carter & Co., Inc 








Carter Rice Storrs & Bement.... -_. Worcester 
The J. C. Campbell Paper Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Central Ohio Paper Company.................. Detroit 





Service Paper Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 
Triquet Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co 
Inter-City Paper C 


MISSOURI 
4 





vey 


P Paper Comp 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc 








...Kansas City 
Kansas City 














Tobey Fine Papers, Inc . Louis 
NEBRASKA 

Carp Paper Company Omaha 
Western Paper Company Omaha 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John Carter & Co., Ine... eee 
C. M. Rice Paper Company..... 
The J. C. Campbell Paper Co 

















NEW JERSEY 

Central Paper Company N :? 
Central Paper Company Trenton 
NEW YORK 

W. H. Smith Paper Corp........................... Albany 
Binghamton Paper Co., Inc. Bingh 

The Alling & Cory Company.................... Buffale 


Horwitz Brothers 
Leland Paper Company.. 
The Millcraft Paper C J 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons........ Long Island City 
H. P. And Paper C y ii 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc..... 
Beekman Paper Co., Inc..... N 
Bulkley Dunton & Co., Inc... 
The Canfield Paper Company......N 
freee a gf ted Co., Ine....... 


Millbrand Paper Co 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 
Ris Paper Company, Inc P 
Schlosser Paper Corporation........ New York City 
The Whitaker Paper Company....New York City 
Fine Papers, Inc Roch 

J & F. B. Garrett Company Sy ‘ 
The Alling & Cory Company Utica 






































NORTH CAROLINA 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc............................. Charlotte 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company............ Raleigh 


AND COMPANY. INC., GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 












OHIO 

The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Chatfield Paper Corp 
The Whitaker Paper Company... 
The Millcraft Paper C y 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
The Millcraft Paper Company.................... 
Paper Merch » Inc. 








Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 














Toledo 





PENNSYLVANIA 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co....... Bethlehem 
The Whitaker Paper Company . Erie 
The Alling & Cory Company.............. H 9 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co....... Harrisburg 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co...Philadelphia 
The Whitaker Paper Company............ Pittsburgh 
legargee Brothers, Inc $s 

Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co 
Mudge Paper Company 

















RHODE ISLAND 
The J. C. Campbell Paper Co............... 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement.. 
John Carter & Co., Inc 


SOUTH CAROLINA 









































Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company.......... Columbia 
TENNESSEE 

Sloan Paper Company Ch 9 
Southland Paper Co pwn 
Clements Paper Company...................... Nashville 
TEXAS 

Clampitt Paper Company Dallas 
Clampitt Paper Company... Fort Worth 
Clampitt Paper Company Hi 
Shiner-Sien Paper Company... San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 

Caskie Paper Co., Inc........................... Lynchbu 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company ............ Norfol 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper C 

WASHINGTON 

Kaplan Paper Company Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Copco Papers, Inc. Charlest 
WISCONSIN 

The Bouer Paper Company Mil ih 
CANADA 


The Kruger Paper Co., Ltd M | 




















NEWS about the TRADE 


HE Fourth Annual Graphic Arts 

Progress Report, entitled Navi- 
graphic ’61, and sponsored by the 
Navigators, New York graphic arts 
association, will be held March 18, at 
the Biltmore Hotel. 

The main feature of this year’s 
meeting is to be an amplified tele- 
phone conversation with six leading 
suppliers to the industry who will 
cover the newest developments in 
equipment and processes. 

The six interviewees will be Wil- 
liam W. Fisher, president of Amer- 
ican Type Founders Co.; Richard B. 
Tullis, executive vice president, Har- 
ris-Intertype Corp.; James W. Coul- 
trap, president, The Miehle division 
of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc.; Hugh B. 
Gage, district sales 
Dycril plates, DuPont Co.; Lester 
Goda, Jr., assistant to the manager 
of the Reproduction Sales division of 
Eastman Kodak Co.; and Michael 
Bruno, director of research for the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
They will be interviewed by J. Homer 
Winkler, technical advisor, Battelle 
Memorial Institute. 


manager for 


Following the telephone interviews 
a panel consisting of John Turchon, 
type coordinator and researcher of 
typographic equipment, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Ernest Trotter, editor 
of Printing Magazine, and James T. 
Keefe, Jr., sales manager, general 
printing products, for Dewey and 
Almy division of Grace Chemical 
Co. will discuss further new de- 
velopments in the printing industry. 
Mr. Turchon will cover the automatic 
print-out system for computor com- 
position. Mr. Trotter will cover move- 
ment for a standardization of meas- 
urement in printing paper weights. 





Navigraphic Will Feature Telephone Interviews 


Mr. Keefe will discuss the new Daxene 
printing plate. 

The significance of these new devel- 
opments will be considered by Robert 
B. Davis, vice president of Davis, 
Delaney, Inc., who will view them 
from the producer’s aspect, and Bruce 
D. Sweet, supervisor of technical serv- 
ice for F. W. Dodge Corp., who will 
explain the buyer’s viewpoint. 

The annual luncheon and presenta- 
tion of the Navigators’ Service to In- 
dustry Award will follow. 


Kennedy Backs Tax Relief 

President Kennedy’s recognition of 
the need for tax relief to beef up 
industry’s ability to replace obsolete 
tools increases to four the number 
of U. S. Chief Executives who fa- 
vored liberalization of depreciation 
writeoffs for this purpose, The Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation has re- 
ported. 

His predecessors in office, Presi- 
dents Eisenhower, Truman and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt supported acceler- 
ated tax writeoffs. Presidents Roose- 
this 
method to speed defense production. 
Mr. Eisenhower signed the 1954 tax 
which included 


liberalized depreciation allowances. 


velt and Truman employed 


code amendments 


Mr. Kennedy said in his message 
to Congress on Economic Recovery 
and Growth that “Expansion and 
modernization of the nation’s pro- 
ductive plant is essential to accelerate 
economic growth and to improve the 
international competitive position of 
American industry. Embodying mod- 
ern research and technology in new 
facilities will advance productivity, 
reduce costs and market new prod- 
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ucts. Moreover, an early stimulus to 


business investment will promote re- 
covery and increased employment. 
“Among the reforms of the Fed- 
eral tax system which I expect to 
propose at a later date is a modifica. 
tion of the income tax laws to pro- 
vide additional incentives for invest- 
ment in plant and equipment,” said 
the President. “To avoid a net rev- 
I will 


measures to remove several unwar- 


enue loss, also recommend 
ranted special tax benefits, and to 


improve tax compliance and ad- 
ministration. 

“It should be possible to reform 
the tax system to stimulate economic 
growth, without reducing revenues 
and without violating the principles 
of fairness in taxation,” he said. 

e 
Standard Publishing Appoints 3 

Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, recently advanced three members 
of its staff to new executive posts. 
V. A. Anderson has 


been named 





Jones 


presidential assistant for organiza- 
tion; James C. Fergus, presidential 
assistant for sales; and J. Bernard 
Jones, sales manager. 

Mr. Anderson has been director of 
personnel since he joined the com- 
pany in 1955. Mr. Fergus was a 
salesman for the McDonald Printing 
Co., when Standard and McDonald 
merged about a year ago, and has 
acted as sales manager since that 
time. Mr. Jones joined the company 
as a salesman early in 1960. 
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Offset Blankets by: 


Wm. Recht Co. 
50 Church St., N. Y. C. 
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Web-Offset Group Plans April Meeting 


REPORT on a web-offset re- 

search program, a case history 
of the process, and panel discussions 
on production problems and on 
products produced by the process 
will highlight the 1961 annual meet- 
ing of the Web-Offset Section of 
Printing Industry of America. 

The group will convene at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
April 19-21. Advance indications are 
that it will be the best attended 
meeting of the group since it was 
organized by about a dozen industry 
leaders in 1954. In addition to web- 
offset users in the U. S., registrants 
will include men from Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Puerto Rico and 
South America. In all, more than 
400 are to attend the 
meeting. 


expected 


The conference will open with a 
luncheon-business meeting at Noon 
Wednesday, April 19. At the busi- 
ness meeting, president James N. 
Johnson will make his annual report, 
which will be followed by election 
of officers. We 

At the first general session, fol- 
lowing the luncheon, the subject 
under discussion will be “The Use 
of Web-Offset—A Case History.” A 
representative of a well-known buyer 
will be the speaker. The talk will high- 
light the “why” of going into web- 
offset, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the process, and the potential 
for the future. 

A panel discussion, under the 
chairmanship of Edward Blank, di- 
rector of production management 
and new development for the New 
York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, will follow the case history. 
The discussion will focus attention 
on products by web-offset. Panel 
members will discuss advertising and 
direct mail literature; books and 
encyclopedias; brochures and cata- 
logs; magazines; weekly and daily 
newspapers; and specialty products. 
Each of these products will be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of 
press equipment being used, types of 
plates and paper, running speeds 


and average signatures per hour, 
production problems involved and 
customer acceptance. 

At a dinner meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, an unusual discussion 
is scheduled under the heading 
“Web-Offset Europa.” This subject 
will be discussed by Charles Latimer 
of Purnell & Sons Ltd., Buckingham- 
shire, England. Hyman Safran, 
Safran Printing Company, Detroit, 
will be meeting chairman. 

Web-offset technical and mechan- 
ical problems will be aired by a 
panel including: 

Michael Bruno, research director, 
LTF, Chicago; Michael Evans, plant 
engineer, Veritone Corp., Chicago; 
John S. Hodes, sales engineer, Web- 
crafters, Inc., Madison, Wis.; Frank 
Petersen, offset superintendent, 
Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
natti; Thomas Stephens, web-offset 
superintendent, Phillips-Van Orden 
Co., San Francisco; and William T. 
Stevenson, vice president, Stevenson 
Photo Color Co., Cincinnati. 

In preparation for this panel dis- 
cussion, 52 
quested to technical, 
mechanical and production problems 
encountered in the 


companies 
submit 


were re- 


operation of 
web-offset equipment. The panel will 
be chaired by John Wurst, of Henry 
Wurst, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

At the final general session, Charles 
Shapiro, education director of LTF, 
will discuss the subject: “How To 
Train Web-Offset Press Crews,” Mr. 
Shapiro will report on the preparation 
of training materials for web-offset 
crews and will describe how such 
training can be accomplished. 

Final speaker will be Mr. Bruno, 
who will talk on the development 
and status of the LTF web-offset 
research program. The research pro- 
gram came into being as a result 
of a proposal which was made dur- 
ing the technical discussions at the 
1960 web-offset meeting. The devel- 
opment of the program is under the 
direction of a steering committee 
composed of representatives of equip- 
ment manufacturers and _ suppliers, 
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together with certain web-offset 
users. 

This session will be chaired by 
Paul Lyle of Western Printing and 
Lithographing Company, Racine, 
Wis., who is vice president of the 
Web-Offset section. 

Detailed 


the meeting can be obtained by con- 


information concerning 
tacting George A. Mattson, managing 
director, Web-Offset Section, Print- 
ing Industry of America, 5728 
Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 15, D. C. 


St. Louis GAA Elects Nies 

The newly elected officers and di- 
rectors of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, Inc., were installed 


Feb. 8 at the Park Plaza Hotel. The 


In recognition of his service as president of 
the GAA of St. Louis during 1960, Robert T. 
Wolff, Western Printing & Litho. Co., was 
presented a resolution by incoming president 
Donald P. Nies, (r.) Nies-Kaiser Printing Co. 
new officers of the Association are 
Donald P. Nies, Nies- 
Kaiser Printing Co.; vice president, 
Harry L. Laba, Jefferson Printing 
Co.; secretary, Herbert W. Sayers, 
Sayers Printing Co.; and treasurer, 
Frank J. Merrill, the George D. 
Bernard Co. 


Newly elected directors, who will 


president, 


serve for 3 years are Alexander H. 
Crow, McMullen Printing Co.; Frank 
J. Merrill, the Geo. D. Barnard Co.; 
Donald P. Pies, Nies-Kaiser Printing 
Co.; Frank C. R. Rauchenstein, Ca- 
vanagh Printing Co.; Herbert W. 
Sayers, Sayers Printing Co.; George 
Von Hoffman, Von Hoffman Press, 
Inc. 

One of the features of the evening 
was the presentation of a resolution 
and the plaque to Robert T. Wolff, 


immediate past president. 
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Nautic Buys Ivy Hill 

Nautec Corp., New York, has pur- 
chased Ivy Hill Lithograph Corp., 
Brooklyn, for $3,000,000, according 
to Robert Rittmaster, Nautec board 
chairman, and Murray Gordon, Ivy 
Hill president. 


The lithograph company, founded 
in 1950 by Mr. Gordon and Lewis 
Garlick, vice president and treasurer, 
will become the seventh division of 
Nautec. Both men will remain as 
executives of the division, as_ will 
other Ivy Hill management staff. 
Messrs. Gordon and Garlick will re- 
tain their ownership of The Gordon 
Press, Inc. and Record Packaging 
Corp., both of Brooklyn. 


Nautec, formerly Motor Products 
Corp., took its present name last 
November to reflect the changing 
character of the corporation’s busi- 
ness from one of making automotive 
parts to one producing and provid- 
ing a wide variety of industrial 
products and services. 

Ivy Hill does the bulk of its busi- 
ness in producing multi-color album 
covers for the nation’s record com- 
panies. The company also produces 
promotional and _point-of-purchase 
material for major producers of con- 
sumer goods. The division plans to 
move to Garden City, New York, 
before the end of 1961 to a larger 
and more modern plant. The present 
plant, on Ivy Hill Road, Brooklyn, 
is fully integrated and _ contains 
multi-color units in a wide range of 
sizes. 

Other divisions of Nautec Corpo- 
ration are: Aermotor Water Systems, 
Chicago; Bertram Yacht, Miami, 
Fla.; Bond Warehouse Service, De- 
troit; Braden Winch-Arrow Gear, 
Broken Arrow, Okla.; Duncan Park- 
ing Meter, Chicago; and Trionics 
Corp., Madison, Wisc. 


* 

Marbridge Names Messner Pres. 

Marbridge Printing Co., Inc., 
New York commercial printers since 
1914, has elected Richard Messner 
as president, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Cassel Ronkin. 

To supplement the present vice- 
presidency of Charles W. Kunz, who 
has been with the company for 40 


82 


years, Philip Ronkin, John C. Kem- 
mer Jr., and Robert M. Messner 
were elected vice presidents. Miriam 
Ronkin will continue as treasurer 
and secretary. 

Additional appointments, in a re- 
alignment of sales and production, 
include Edward J. Vogl as general 
manager in charge of production, 
Charles Saum as director of plant 
operations, Daniel R. Brieger as 
pressroom foreman, and Charles L. 
Hull as foreman of the lithographic 
division. 

& 
Forges Building New Plant 

Construction has started on a 
$100,000 printing plant at Trois 
Rivieres, Que., for Imprimerie des 
Forges Ltee. Architect is Denoncourt 
& Denoncourt, Trois Rivieres. Gen- 
Ltee., 
Montreal, consulting structural en- 
gineer, Lalonde & Valois, Montreal. 


eral contractor, Dansereay 


e 
Mendle Elecst Ebeling 
Joseph H. Ebeling III was ap- 
pointed president of Mendle Press, 
Inc., and Philip A. Isserman, execu- 





Ebeling 


Isserman 


tive vice president of the 54 year old 
printing company. 

Mr. Ebeling succeeds Maurice E. 
Mendle who will now serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors. Milton 
C. Mendle was named vice chairman 
of the board. 

The new president has been with 
1950. He 
most recently served as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales and will con- 
tinue to 


the organization since 


have primary _responsi- 
bility for the sales operations of 
the company. He is a graduate of 
the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Mr. Isserman has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of the company’s 
internal planning and will continue 
to oversee this phase of operation. 





Buffalo Planning GA Center 

The printing industry which has 
a heavy concentration of plants and 
facilities in the downtown Buffalo 
area, is showing keen interest in the 
recently announced A. D. Little Re- 
port on rebuilding the area. 

One specific proposal in the re- 
port is creation of a Graphic Arts 
Center in the Lower Main St. area. 
This is expected to give a solid boost 
to the graphic arts industry. 

Printing industry leaders are re- 
ported at work on plans for the 
project. The Printing Industries As- 
sociation of Western New York has 
urged that the voice of every em- 
ployer in the graphic arts industry 
should be heard in this planning. 

The Crossroads Subcommittee of 
the Greater Buffalo 


Foundation is mailing out question- 


Development 


naires to printing firms to obtain 
some of the detailed information 
needed for further planning. 

Industry leaders hope that out of 
the program will come a highly at- 
tractive and functional center for the 
graphic arts at the core of the Buf- 
falo area, convenient to the largest 
number of customers. Only such ac- 
tion can halt the exodus of printing 
plants to suburban areas, say trade 
leaders. 

* 


Schmidt Advances Three 


Marion D. Cloud has been named 
vice president of Schmidt Lithograph 
Co., San Francisco. Mr. Cloud is 
in charge of the company’s Midwest- 
ern operations with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Eric Schultz has been advanced to 
assistant general sales manager for 
the company’s Southwest and South- 
ern division with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. John Graves has been 
named director, sales and merchan- 
dising for the Southwest division 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


* 

Conlan Heads Cancer Drive 

Charles E. Conlan, president, Cres- 
cent Ink and Color Co. has been 
named foundations chairman for the 
1961 American Cancer Society fund 
drive for Philadelphia and Mont- 
gomery Counties, Pa. 
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Hveryone 
Likes 
Gilbert 

Superase, 

® Bond  ‘% 













TAKES 
PRINTING 
BEAUTIFULLY__.__ 


ERASES LIKE MAGIC _ ___. 


TOPS FOR 
QUALITY 
APPEARANCE 


You erase mistakes ... even whole phrases... like magic, with just a soft rubber pencil eraser. They erase cleanly, too... no 
smudge ...no smear. Superase, with 25% new cotton fibre content, also has a quality appearance. It looks like regular bond 
paper, including the crisp cockle finish always associated with quality papers. And Superase Bond gives a beautiful letterhead 
impression by all reproduction processes. Send for sample kit containing a generous supply of Superase Bond and Superase Thin. 


type here then erase = try its erasure quality yourself 











GILBERT SUPERASE BOND IN A WIDE 
SIZES AND WEIGHTS, INCLUDING GILBERT 
THIN (sub. 9), IS AVAILABLE FROM 


AMERICA’S FINEST PAPER MERCHANTS 





SEND FOR THIS FREE 
SAMPLE KIT 
Contains an ample supply 


of Gilbert Superase Bond in 


all weights, including 


Gilbert Superase Bond Thin. 


Send for it today. 


GILBERT 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


= MENASHA, 


WISCONSIN 





ALABAMA 

ee eee *Sloan Paper Company 
| ta ER es Ps aS NPS, *Partin Paper Company 
RS Rarer *Weaver Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

NIE 55. o's. cve tates nrawere *Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles ...............*Carpenter Paper Company 
San Francisco ..............*Carpenter Paper Company 
COLORADO 

EE eG aaigig bap kd daked p OSE *Carpenter Paper Company 
SEES Sere rey *Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

a” eres *Green & Low Paper Co. 
DELAWARE 

WMIAGIOR. .... 2.5 os\e0nsh *Whiting Patterson Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
eres *Stanford Paper Company 
Washington . + bendpeoee *Virginia Paper Company 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville ............. *Jacksonville Paper Company 
rer rere *Virginia Paper Company 
Fe rer *Everglade Paper Company 
en ares *Central Paper Company 
NE a6 Si: Shin's 63 aa *Pensacola Paper Company 


St. Petersburg ..-*Pinellas Paper Company 


eo *Capital Paper Company 
Sree *Tampa Paper Company 
West Palm Beach ............... *East Coast Paper Co. 
GEORGIA 

Se os achaidkde ie sata chee *Sloan Paper Company 
BE oa'ocoha aca a eduscewnes tae *Macon Paper Company 
SE §S.055 25 A sesoneowae *Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 

RRS uy ols pbnpva ee aS sae eae *Carpenter Paper Company 
lee *Carpenter Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

0 re *Berkshire Papers, Incorporated 
Sere *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
I o's «Tie. dusc:y. che eenen ee *Bradner Smith & Company 
SDS ic) 66 ve enedan ogee *Carpenter Paper Company 
Sea Dwight Bros. Paper Company 
Tree *Empire Paper Company 
SN ics 5 5c vei paces Oran *Moser Paper Company 
INDIANA 

I G4 4's 5 se sivicg eee *C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Indianapolis .............. *C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Ft. Wayne ..................*Milleraft Paper Company 
lOWA 

NE 2. 2.2).: saupo cae eeeen *Peterson Paper Company 
Des Moines heaetnetan ies *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
err *Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City .................*Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

ee *Carpenter Paper Company 
SEs 05d mist n:o6i.0 *Wichita Paper Company, Inc. 
KENTUCKY 

“SS *Lovisville Paper & Mfg. Co. 
LOUISIANA 

SEE <6" vie 3.4 4.&c snot vie och *Lovisiana Paper Company 
Baten Rovge .............5. *Lovisiana Paper Company 
eee eee *Lovisiana Paper Company 
New Orleans ............. *The D & W Paper Company 
IE acs apieldb Gaeng *Lousiana Paper Company 
MARYLAND 

ES ere *Stanford Paper Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MEN agaweuy at s avec gatinned *Andrews Paper Company 
RR Dice Cc eais *Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
MICHIGAN 

SE Io 555 x3 -< 4'0-4 na 6 due Serer *Service Paper Company 
OO ere. Union Paper & Twine Company 
ee *Carpenter Paper Company 
Se *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
MINNESOTA 

i Cucksch secu cseee *Carpenter Paper Company 
|” RE rey. *Duluth Paper & Specialties Co. 
Minneapolis ............... *Carpenter Paper Company 
re *General Paper Corporation 


SED. ok ct caccnccceet *\nter-City Paper Company 


SR *Carpenter Paper Company 
EE ih as wal bse pre *General Paper Corporation 
nso cakedenknncad *Inter-City Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

DN noo ond ois co oa cae *Townsend Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

> rer rere *Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
rere *Carpenter Paper Company 
BREE wisn vce teesenweaeeennn *Beacon Paper Company 
ere *Bermingham & Proser Co. 


Perr *Carpenter Paper Company 


This is Gilbert Superase Bond, 25% new cotton fibre, white, cockle finish, sub. 20. 












VARIETY OF 


\SUPERASE 









MONTANA 

RSENS *Carpenter Paper Company 
ae *Ward Thompson Paper Company 
IID on o055 xan saan dee *Carpenter Paper Company 
MEDS cick senabvcupeeee *Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

SN bbnc ob cdses ce evens *Carpenter Paper Company 
ME Ss can eos bbolavheeene *Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Hackensack ............... *Garfield Card & Paper Co. 
ol 2S ois iasaa Beis ob -xe *Lewmar Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque .............. *Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

| ER SRER Ee - *W. H. Smith Paper Corporation 
BEE osc a vo wmdonwed *Franklin-Cowan Paper Company 
ee ae *Allan & Gray Company 
duh ng: SE *Bishop Paper Company 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 


bubs eee wane *Green & Low Paper Co. 
Rigs AC RE oe *Hobson Miller Paper Co. 
96 ee ha de *Ris Paper Company 















eS *Saxon Paper Corporation 
PIE 5s conic esa ceesssspeuu rece *Fine Papers, Inc. 
ER ee A. Campensa & Company 
NORTH CAROLINA 

eee *Charlotte Paper Company 
SEN re meee *Virginia Paper Company 
MED oso oc 4h ons ce on eee *Raleigh Paper Company 
OHIO 

BEE i sisats acer seeuse *Union Paper & Twine Company 
SN so Sa,c shite eae *Herrington Paper Company 
ee Sr rere Chatfield Paper Corporation 
RED os sasccccvad *Diem & Wing Paper Company 
re *Union Paper & Twine Company 
SID noo v.kcs.s censeecun eens *Scioto Paper Company 
NE oc i0.\' dvia le oa aaa *Sterling Paper Company 
RIE Gia 5-6 sm dine 3% Sore ek *Hull Paper Company 
MEY Sica shea 850s 5 aso *Paper Merchants Incorporated 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City ............. *Carpenter Paper Company 
ME eas Sots ciceea oenenee *Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 

A ere A *Carpenter Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

SN o.oo ve ein. v.01 odds % *Bethlehem Paper Company 
eres at " *Quaker City Paper Co. 
rrr *Rhodes Paper Company 
Philadelphia .............. *Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
..... See *Chatfield & Woods Company 
eee *Quaker City Paper Company 
RHODE ISLAND 

reer *Providence Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

ere *Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Memphis ...... ...*Roach Paper Company 
ERO Ree rey *Tayloe Paper Company 
ns eccks can oe *Bond-Sanders Paper Company 
TEXAS 

RSC errr *Kerr Paper Company 
ET os urbane bos odes ee *Carpenter Paper Company 
A Re eect i = *Carpenter Paper Company 
BI oi aoc cb soe caeaeen *Carpenter Paper Company 
DN. s oiccdsuvo nx naene *Carpenter Paper Company 
Ee rey So *Carpenter Paper Company 
Se ee *Carpenter Paper Company 
DE neo. pas na oven seas *Carpenter Paper Company 
er ere *Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

Pee eee Ge... . 2.0 0scsuad *Carpenter Paper Company 
RE eivcn cay .00%.c5034a08 *Carpenter Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

NN 0 aah ot oink aas-ch ae oe *Virginia Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

BEE, Sic sien ss usdieneneee *Carpenter Paper Company 
SN cp athe oa aie end McGinnis-Independent Paper Co. 
BY Sais ois v'wsie oath *Spok Paper & Stati y Co. 
SD oases: aces Pea *Standard Paper Company 
ME i Gand Sow pmlccde aoe *Carpenter Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

SOE <o0.06006s0n0 void *Steen-Macek Paper Company 
ID os. ov sanvseecccact *Oshkosh Paper Company 
ED so o's-0008.0 0x vemneee *Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
Milwaukee ........... *Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
IE ha ccraxccdkuxaore *Oshkosh Paper Company 
CANADA 


Vancouver, B. C *Coast Paper, Limited 
Winnipeg, Man.................. Mid-West Paper, Ltd. 


*These merchants carry a majority of 
Gilbert Quality Papers 


























...graphic arts films are our bread and butter | 









... of graphic arts are 
your bread and butter, 
here’s why you should 
depend on Di-Noc for 
fine film! 


















DI-NOC —“F/RST /N GRAPHIC ARTS” 
WITH THESE FILMS: 


7 9 49- ana aa Dinoloft Photo Transfer — first in the industry and still 
the only sensitizer of its kind for template making. 
Di-Noc’s first photo product. 


7 9 4/5 men Dinographic CD Ortho — first photomechanical film on a 
dimensionally stable, translucent base. 


/ y 
| g 4 6 a Dinographic PN Ortho — first photomechanical film on a 
: dimensionally stable, clear base. 


Y 9 rg) J, — Peete Dinoblueline Film — first presensitized, non-photographic, 
” all 
blue key stripping base. Still an industry exclusive today. 


| 9 d ‘$ — tet Dinographic PN Ortho Polystyrene Base — first photo- a 4 
mechanical film on dimensionally stable, heavy .010” polystyrene base. aq Bi, t 


— ag oan 
1 9 ) 8 oar Dinoline Ortho — first dimensionally stable, low-cost, 2 B 
: photomechanical line film. Still exclusive with Di-Noc. = Be 





7 | 9 rg) 9 aetna Dinolith Supra Thin Ortho — first dimensionally stable, low-cost, 
photomechanical film on extra thin .002” polyester base. 
Available today only from Di-Noc. 


= FTA ee )|6| (CAS 


»® 


Saat . 


Anticipated completion date: June 1961 


Di-Noc’s new production facility 
e most modern in the industry 


e exclusively for graphic arts films 


ivevthing at the new Di-Noc film plant in Honeoye, New York, is designed to assure 
the highest quality in graphic arts films. 


Skilled technicians operate the latest, high-precision equipment. Room temperatures 
are controlled to + 1°F. Humidity is regulated as closely as + 1%. Huge filters purify all 
plant air by removing dust particles as small as .3 microns — 1/80,000th of an inch! 
Some 50 acres of open land around the plant eliminate air pollution problems, provide 
room for future expansion. 


From this facility you can expect nothing but the finest graphic arts films. 


Another reason you should insist on Di-Noc film is the complete Di-Noc line — shown on the back page. 














here’s our bread and butter... 
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Di-Noc films 
for every graphic arts need 


Dinolith Hy-Gam — 4 kinds: 
Clear Back — .003’’ acetate base Polystyrene — .005’’ polystyrene base 
Ortho — .005"’ acetate base Thin Base — .003"’ acetate base 
. . superior general purpose film for quality camera or contact work 


Dinolith Plus Ortho — .003"’ and .005’’ acetate bases 
. produces crisp, pinpoint hilites and holds fine lines open 


Dinoline Ortho — .0045"’ acetate and .005’’ polystyrene bases 
. . economical line film for use in the camera or contact frame 


Dinolith Supra Thin Ortho — .002" polyester base 
.. emulsion prints up or down, stays in register, saves wet stripping time 


Dinex Ortho — .004’' and .007" polyester bases 
. . extremely reduced dots hold density, 
total-density background retains line sharpness 


Dinex Contact — .004" polyester base ~*~. 
. . broad exposure and development latitude, ideal for step and repeat work ~ c= 
ee 


Dinolith Ortho Polystyrene — .005"’ polystyrene base 
.. best for ruled forms, fake color work, combination plates 


Dinographic PN Ortho — .010" polystyrene base 
. . Stable film base excellent for duotones, combination plates 


Dinographic Film PN Contact — C/ear or Matte .010’’ polystyrene base 
. .a tough-based specialist for contact line work 

Dinolith Contact — .005"’ polystyrene base 
.. very slow emulsion, expose multiple line or halftone shots up or down 


Dinographic Special Matte Translucent White — Projection 
or Contact — .0085"’ polystyrene base 
. . easy reflected light viewing and copying, relatively short exposures 


Dinographic Special Matte Opaque White — .0085" polystyrene base 
.. extreme dimensional accuracy, matte surface 


Dinolith Commercial — .005"’ polystyrene base 
. . unusually wide tone gradation, medium speed 


Dinographic Process Pan — .010’' polystyrene base 
. .only high contrast emulsion on a stable polystyrene base 


Dinoflex Contact — C/ear or Matte Surface — .004’’ and .007"’ polyester bases 
.. puts “snap” into intermediates and second originals 


Dinoflex Ortho Matte — .007" polyester base 
.. more contrast for needle-sharp contact and projection line shots 


Dinoflex Industrial Contact Matte — .004"’ and .007"’ polyester bases 
. .extra-slow emulsion broadens development latitude, safelight tolerance 


Dinoflex Projection Matte — .004’’ polyester base 
. . fast emulsion with contrast for line or continuous tone reproduction 


Dinoblueline — .070’' polystyrene base 
. . presensitized, non-photographic blue key guide for color stripping 


DI-NOC CHEMICAL ARTS, INC. 


PHOTO PRODUCTS DIVISION + 1700 LONDON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


branch offices: New York City, 9 East 19th Street « Chicago, Illinois, 4522 West 16th Street 
Utica, Michigan, 45834 Van Dyke Avenue « Washington, D.C., 500 Walker Building « Tulsa, Oklahoma, 4407 South Peoria 
Honeoye, New York, East Lake Road « Menlo Park, California, 110 Gilbert Street 
subsidiary companies: Di-Noc Chemical Arts (Canada) Limited, 565 Davenport Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Cramer Dry Plate & Film Company, 1835 doah Avenue, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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PORTRAIT 
OF QUALITY 


L. L. Brown’s Linen Ledger, made from Extra 
No. 1 —100% new white cotton cuttings, warrants 
a gold frame and the place of honor in the 
National Gallery of Fine Writing Papers. Our 
special process assures extreme durability plus 
the bright, white fade-resistance necessary for 


permanent records. 
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L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 


Adams, Massachusetts 


Lithographed on Sub. 36 L. L. Brown's Linen Ledger 











Ask your L.L.B. Distributor about Rolls 
as well as Special Size Sheets 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM Dillard Paper Company 
MOBILE Partin Paper Company 
MONTGOMERY W. H. Atkinson 
ARIZONA 
PHOENIX Zellerbach Paper Company 
TucsON Zellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 
Fort SMITH Roach Paper Company 
LittLe Rock Roach Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
FRESNO Zellerbach Paper Company 
Los ANGELES Zellerbach Paper Company 
SACRAMENTO Zellerbach Paper Company 
San DIEGO Zellerbach Paper Company 
San JOSE Zellerbach Paper Company 


San Francisco Zellerbach Paper Company 


STOCKTON Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 
DENVER Butler Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT Equity Paper Company 
HARTFORD Elliot R. Vanderlip Company 
New HAVEN Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, 


Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON Stanford Paper Company 


FLORIDA 
JACKSONVILLE Jacksonville Paper Company 
MIAMI Everglades Paper Company 
ORLANDO Central Paper Company 
TALLAHASSEE Capital Paper Company 
TAMPA Tampa Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
ATLANTA Dillard Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
MACON Macon Paper Company 
SAVANNAH Atlantic Paper Company 
IDAHO 
BoIsE Zellerbach Paper Company 
POCATELLO Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO Bradner Smith & Company 
Messinger Paper Company 
MOLINE Newhouse Paper Company 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS Indiana Paper Company 


IOWA 
Des MOINES Newhouse Paper Company 
KANSAS 
TOPEKA Butler Paper Company 
WICHITA Butler Paper Company 


LOUISIANA 


New ORLEANS A to Z Paper Company 


2 


PoRTLAND 


BALTIMORE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BosTon 


HOLYOKE 


WORCESTER 


DETROIT 
GRAND RapPIps 


LANSING 
SAGINAW 


St. PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS 


KANSAS CITY 
St. Louis 


OMAHA 


MAINE 
C. M. Rice Paper Company 


MARYLAND 
Garrett-Buchanan Company 
J. Francis Hock & Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


wer 


Century Paper Company 

Colonial Paper Company 

Lindenmeyr Paper Company 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, 
Ine. 


Judd Paper Company 


Butler-Dearden Paper Service, 
Inc. 


MICHIGAN 
Butler Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paner Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Dudley Paper Company 
Dudley Paper Company 


MINNESOTA 


Inter-City Paper Company 
Newhouse Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company 

Newhouse Paper Company 


MISSOURI 
Butler Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 
Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 


Field Paper Company 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CoNcorRD 


NEWARK 
TRENTON 


RENO 


ALBANY 


BUFFALO 
New YorK 


ROCHESTER 
SYRACUSE 


C. M. Rice Paper Company 


NEW JERSEY 


Central Paper Company 
Central Paper Company 


NEVADA 


Zellerbach Paper Company 


NEW YORK 

Hudson Valley Paper 
Company 

Hubbs & Howe Company 

The Alling & Cory Company- 
Miller & Wright Paper 
Company 

F. W. Anderson & Company 

M. M. Elish & Company 

Forest Paper Company 

Majestic Paper Corporation 

Ris Paper Company 

John F. Sarle Company, Inc. 

Schlosser Paper Corporation 

Union Card & Paper Company 

Genesee Valley Paper Company 

J.& F. B. Garrett Company 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE Dillard Paper Company 
GREENSBORO Dillard Paper Company 
RALEIGH Dillard Paper Company 


WILMINGTON Dillard Paper Company 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI The Whitaker Paper Company 
Alling & Cory Company 
CLEVELAND Cleveland Paper Company 
CoLUMBUS Scioto Paper Company 
TOLEDO Commerce Paper Company 


OKLAHOMA 
OKLAHOMA City Capital Paper Company 


TULSA Beene Paper Company 


OREGON 
EUGENE Zellerbach Paper Company 
PoRTLAND Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ERIE Durico Paper Company 
HARRISBURG Paper Distributors of 
Harrisburg 


PHILADELPHIA Garrett-Buchanan Company 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
The J. L. N. Smythe Company 


D. L. Ward Company 


PITTSBURGH General Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
SCRANTON Megargee Brothers, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE Providence Paper Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
COLUMBIA Palmetto Paper Company 
GREENVILLE Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA Southern Paper Company 


KNOXVILLE Dillard Paper Company 

MEMPHIS Tayloe Paper Company 

NASHVILLE Clements Paper Company 
TEXAS 

DALLAS Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Fort WorTH Olmsted-Kirk Company 


Houston L. S. Bosworth Company 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Waco Olmsted-Kirk Company 
VIRGINIA 

BRISTOL Dillard Paper Company 

RICHMOND B. W. Wilson Paper Company 

ROANOKE Dillard Paper Company 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE Zellerbach Paper Company 

SPOKANE Zellerbach Paper Company 

TACOMA Zellerbach Paper Company 

WISCONSIN 
MADISON General Paper & Supply 
Company 
MILWAUKEE Standard Paper Company 














LA-PIA Plans Production Day 

The annual production conference 
sponsored by Printing Industries As- 
sociation, Inc., Los Angeles, will be 
held Saturday, May 6, at the Mira- 
mar Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif. Rose 
Wyld of Wylde & Sons is general 
chairman. 

Subjects to be covered at the all 
day event include Motivating People 
to Increase Production; Diagnosing 
Production Efficiency; Operation Im- 
provement; Positive Production Con- 
trol Through Proper Job Tickets; 
Plan Your Space for Profit; and In- 
Plant Production versus Buy Outs. 

The conference is open to all print- 
ers and production personnel and 
registration fee is $12.00 for the first 
man from a company with $9.00 for 
each additional man. A program for 
attendees’ wives is also planned. 

Additional 
ervations are available through An- 
drew Forbis at Printing Industries 
Association, 1413 W. 12th Street, 
Los Angeles 15. 


information and _ res- 


e 
Local 1 Backs Anti-Bias Rule 

An anti-bias resolution backed by 
fine or expulsion is being adopted by 
Local 1, Amalgamated Lithographers 
of America. The resolution was 
passed unanimously by the local’s 
governing council on Jan. 24 and 
has been given to the membership 
for a referendum vote. 

The resolution states: “Any mem- 
ber who by action or word advises, 
encourages, or promotes discrimina- 
tion against any member or group 
based upon consideration of race, 
creed, national origin, or religion 
thereby does injury to the organ- 
ization, and if found guilty of such 
conduct after trial by the Council 
Board, shall be fined or expelled 
from the organization.” 

= 
Davis Joins Toledo Printing 

Robert L. Davis, formerly produc- 
tion manager and sales representa- 
tive for the Cox Lithographing Corp., 
Warren, O., has joined the Toledo 
Printing Co. as production and sales 
service manager. 

Mr. Davis has been identified with 
the printing industry more than 30 
years. 





New York Group Hears Review of ALA Plans 


¢CTTVHE Policies of the Amalga- 
mated—Present and Future,” 
were reviewed by Edward Swayduck, 
president of Local 1, ALA; Benja- 
min M. Robinson, general counsel of 
ALA; and Kenneth J. Brown, presi- 
dent, ALA International, at the Jan. 
meeting of the Metropolitan Lith- 
ographers Association in New York. 
This marked the third time in re- 
cent years when Mr. Swayduck and 
Mr. Robinson have addressed the 
Metropolitan employer group, but it 
is the first time for Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Swayduck reiterated the ALA 
policy of promoting the process and 
the industry, stating that they are 
still ready to join with management 
with the necessary support, and 
pointed to the $150,000 Local 1 is 
spending in the advertising and 
graphic arts press for color inserts. 
The need for training in new skills 
due to lithographic developments, he 
stated is receiving attention by Local 
1 in the form of nightly clinics at 
their 5,000 
sq. ft. of space had been provided 


headquarters where 
for skilled mechanics in all the op- 
erations to demonstrate the new 


methods to journeymen. 


The labor-management situation in 
San Francisco, according to Mr. 
Swayduck, is still not a happy one. 
He feels that, for awhile, future nego- 
tiations there will result in strikes 
because there is now a new and 
tougher leadership in the union. He 
said he thought the strike there last 
year was unnecessary. 


He referred to some color lithog- 
raphy produced in Japan and which 
has been sold in California, com- 
menting that the union has been 
asked by employers what they are 
going to do about it. “Buy Amer- 
ican” Mr. Swayduck stated, would 
be the subject of a new contract 
clause by ALA, and he added, that 
Mr. Kennedy, during the Senate dis- 
cussion on the Landrum-Griffin bill, 
stated to Senator Goldwater that 
under the bill a union can legally sign 
a clause to “buy American.” 


Mr. Robinson also touched on the 
San Francisco lithographic labor- 
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management situation and stated that 
the contested right to bargain on 
“security clauses” was not settled, 
and is now before the NLRB in 
Washington. A contributing cause of 
future trouble in San Francisco, he 
said, is the fact that some companies 
there have made a back-door con- 
tract with another union representing 
foremen of some new shops with small 
equipment. 

Referring to the disputed legality 
of the ALA “security clauses” now 
before the NLRB, Mr. Robinson said 
that the union would fight to the 
Supreme Court, if necessary, for the 
right to bargain for such clauses. 
He also stated that Prof. Archibald 
Cox, now appointed Solicitor Gen- 
eral by President Kennedy, com- 
mented, in a Law Journal article, that 
under the Landrum-Griffin bill a con- 
tract can legally prevent all sub- 
contracting. There will be new pro- 
visions presented with this in mind, 


he added. 


New contract which 
will be presented to Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, St. Paul, Kansas City and 
Milwaukee, Mr. Robinson said, will 


include: 


provisions 


Clauses flatly barring any prep- 
aratory work or press sheets done in 
any area outside the U. S. A. 

New provisions to prevent all sub- 
contracting. 

Prohibitions against the transfer 
of lithographic equipment from the 
plant of an employer to another plant 
where the employer has an interest 
or where the employer gets other 
work done. 


Clauses providing for severance 
pay, as a result of the San Francisco 
fight. 

The Amalgamated security clauses 
in the past, Mr. Robinson claimed, 
have not stopped business. 

Kenneth Brown who, as Interna- 
tional president, has the national sit- 
uation to consider, said that in the 
next few years the union hopes to 
stabilize competitive conditions in 
the different areas. As a result of 
constitutional changes in the ALA 
they intend to close the gap in wage 
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rates all across the country. As to 
objectives in this phase of ALA 
plans, he said there was no secret, 
all are published in the Lithographers 
Journal of the ALA. 

On the federation of Unions in 
the graphic arts he said this is 
nothing new because the ALA has 
been working on this since 1915, and 
intends to continue working with 
other unions to lessen jurisdictional 
problems. 

Foreign competition, Mr. Brown 
stated, would receive increased at- 
tention by ALA. In fact, the union 
is setting up a Washington, D. C., 
office for this very purpose. 

e 
Curran Joins Hennage Sales 

Thomas J. Curran, former assist- 
ant executive director of the Lithog- 
raphers and Printers National Asso- 


ciation and director of its Label 
Manufacturing Division has joined 
the sales staff of Hennage Lithograph 


Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Curran has been active in 
local and national trade association 
affairs as vice chairman of the Wash- 
ington Trade Association Executives 
Membership and. Program Commit- 
tees, and treasurer of the Graphic 
Arts Association Executives. He is 
also a member of the National Exec- 
utives Club, American Society of 
Association Executives, and the Ad- 
vertising Club of Washington, D. C. 


Formerly associated with the 
Printing Industry of America, Mr. 
Curran was also senior sales repre- 
sentative for the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. and the Commerce 


Clearing House in New York City. 





Idea Man Receives 75th Award from Navy 


LMER P. RIDDICK, quarterman 
lithographer at the Norfolk 
Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.. 
has received another $25 to add to 
his more than $5,000 worth of cash 
awards received for money-saving 
suggestions in the photo and print- 
ing fields. With a total of 75 cash 
awards, Mr. Riddick has established 
somewhat of a record under the em- 
ployee suggestion program of the 
Armed Forces. 

The $25 paid to him now is in- 
tended for “estimated benefits ex- 
pected to accrue during the first year 
of full use” of a new multicolor 
metalphoto process suggested by Mr. 
Riddick. The process simplifies the 
printing of multicolor signs and 
labels by a masking method. 

Mr. Riddick, who is 59, and started 
his Navy career as a laborer, has 
been hailed as “champion suggester” 
of all Army, Navy and Air Force 
civilian employees throughout the 
world. 

Military Service civilian employees 
saved the Army, Navy and Air Force 
$61.2 million in labor and material 
costs in fiscal year 1960, ended last 
June 30, through 76,606 ideas sub- 
mitted under the Services’ employee 
suggestion program. 


Mr. Riddick, who is-in charge of 
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the Reproduction Section at the Nor- 
folk shipyard, tops his closest known 
“repeating suggesters’’ in cash 
awards received, and in the measur- 


able benefits of his ideas adopted. 





Elmer P. Riddick 


Riddick’s suggestions adopted have 
yielded “hundreds of thousands of 
dollars” in savings to the Navy, and 
the nation’s taxpayers. 

Mr. Riddick’s awards range from 
$5 to $280 for a wide variety of 
ideas. He received his most recent 
award in February, 1956. He now 
has four suggestions pending for 
possible additional awards. 





2,623 Enter LPNA Competition 

The Lithographers & Printers Na- 
tional Association, reports that 
2,623 entries of lithographic speci- 
mens were received from every part 
of the United States and Canada, 
for the 1961 Lithographic Awards 
Competition and Exhibit. 

More lithographic plants than ever 
before, 271 in all, have entered the 
1961 competition. They submitted 
a total of 2,128 specimens, repre- 
senting a substantial increase over 
1960. National advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies, designers, artists, trade 
associations, and publications sub- 
mitted 495 pieces. 

Robert W. Honer, Merchandising 
Manager, Heublein, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., served as general chairman 
of the panel of judges. The panel of 
judges consisted of 32 experts in 
design, advertising, production and 
lithography, who evaluated the ma- 
terial in 49 diversified categories. 

The announcement of the winners 
and presentation of awards will be 
made at an awards dinner on May 2 
at the LPNA convention at the Ari- 
zona-Biltmore Hotel in Phoenix, 
Ariz. LPNA president William E. 
Zabel, Jr. will present Certificates of 
Award to representatives of the win- 
ning firms. Seventy panels of the 
winning specimen posters and dis- 
plays will be exhibited throughout 
the convention. 

Later on the Awards Exhibit will 
be shown in Chicago from May 
16-19 at the Hamilton Hotel, 20 
South Dearborn St., and in New 
York City, June 6-9 at the Warwick 
Hotel, 65 West 54 St. The 11th 
Awards Catalog will be distributed at 
all of these showings. 


Friedman Leaves Consolidated 

Consolidated Lithographing Corp. 
has announced the resignation of 
Maxwell S. Friedman, who for many 
years served as assistant sales man- 
ager, with special responsibilities in 
the Point-of-Purchase division. 

Mr. Friedman’s resignation was 
dictated by family illness. He is now 
engaged in insurance brokerage. 
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...for rotary speed and unexcelled quality! 

















[171% x 26” Width 
| 2 to 6 Colors ed 


ee 171, x 26” Speedflex Journeyman Bleed Size 17 x 26” 





ON EXHIBIT AT The Journeyman, as illustrated above, will print a 1714 x 26” sheet 
size 2 colors on one side or one color on both sides. As an alternate, it 

WESTPRINT ’61 will print a 1714 x 11” sheet size 2 colors on both sides. 

Speed: 20,000 per hour. 


See i In booths Equals 80,000 814 x 11” 2 colors on one side or 1 color both sides, or 
130, 131, 132 40,000 81% x 11” 2 colors both sides. 


149, 150, 151 The Speedflex Journeyman produces large solids, reverses, lines, type 
and halftones with a maximum of perfection in color and marginal 
registration. Journeyman COLOR PRESSES are equipped with cylinder 
size paper conveyor rollers, 360° electric planetary registration con- 
trol, and ink dryers if required. 


Special Journeyman presses are available in the 26” width with cylinder 
circumferences of 17, 1914, 21, 22 and 2214”. 


Quality printing on all type of paper stocks... write for your samples 
today! 


PUGLISI - DUTRO, INC. 


DESIGNERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY 









SOLD AND SERVICED EXCLUSIVELY BY PUGL/S/-DUTRO, INC. 
_Leam — about 117 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA - MADISON 17-8556 
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Northrop Joins Consolidated 


Consolidated Lithographing Corp., 
Carle Place, L. I., N. Y., has ap- 





Richard D. Northrop 


pointed Richard D. Northrop as New 
England sales representative. 

Mr. Northrop has had extensive 
sales experience in point of sale dis- 
plays. He will also handle all items 
designed and produced by Consol- 
idated which include dealer helps, 
labels, bands, wraps and other sales 
promotional material. 

Prior to his new position, Mr. 
Northrop was sales manager of the 
Madewell Co. of Boston. 

e 
Study ‘Profit Squeeze’ Antidotes 

Preparation of aids for litho plant 
management to combat profit squeeze 
was the principal consideration of 
the LPNA Financial Management 
Committee at a two-day meeting held 
in New York, Feb. 2 and 3. 

The committee, which convened 
under the chairmanship of Harold 
E. Rowles, treasurer, Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corp., spent considerable 
time discussing the proposals made 
by committee members 
management aids for 


including 
controlling 
labor costs, improved estimating pol- 
icies, and methods of improving in- 
surance coverage while at the same 
time reducing the costs of insurance. 

An article covering some of the 
controlling labor costs was reviewed 
by the committee and is soon to be 
released to members. “The key to 
controlling labor costs,” it states, 
“lies in the ability of management 
to know current productivity and 


labor utilization”. It offers recom- 
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mendations and indicates tools for 
accomplishing this end. 

The committee also met with War- 
ren Snyder of Blackstone Mutual In- 
surance Co., Providence, who handles 
the LPNA group fire insurance pro- 
gram for his firm. Mr. Blackstone is 
working on a program for consoli- 
dating the coverage of various ex- 
posures into a single insurance policy. 

Under consideration for inclusion 
in the single policy are such ex- 
posures as transportation insurance, 
process floater _ policies, 
screen and lense insurance. The com- 


camera, 


mittee reports that research and ex- 
ploration indicate that consolidation 
of coverage can reduce insurance 
costs to a great extent, possibly as 
much as 25%. Administration of in- 
surance programs by individual print- 
ers would also be simplified. 

A complete treatment of the duties 
and responsibilities of estimates, a 
study which expands a previous ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Estimator and 
His Job,” published in 1958, will 


soon be released. 


« 
Darby Honors Wales 

William P. Wales has been named 
Darby Printing Co. “salesman of the 
year.” Mr. Wales, who has been 
with Darby for five years, was se- 
lected for the honor by a committee 
of three fellow employees. The con- 
test for which the award was given 
ran throughout 1960. 

Mr. Wales will receive an all-ex- 
pense-paid vacation for himself and 
his wife. He is also scheduled to be 
honored as the company’s represen- 
tative at the Washington Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club 1961 Annual Awards 
banquet. 

e 
Progress Buys Smith-Hart 

Sale of Smith-Hart Printing Co. 
to a Philadelphia concern was an- 
nounced by General Packaging Corp. 
which has owned the local plant 
since 1957. The new owner is Prog- 
ress Manufacturing which 


Corp., 


makes a variety of products. No 
price was announced. 

Henry F. Brayer will remain in 
his present post of president and 
general manager of Smith-Hart. 
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GPI Hires Color Consultant 
The increasing importance of 
color research in the graphic 





Faber Birren (left) shows John S. Thome, Sun 
vice president, a “molecular” color display at 
the New York press conference. 


arts was emphasized last month at 
a press reception in New York held 
by the General Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of Sun Chemical Corp. At the 
luncheon, in the Savoy Hilton Hotel, 
members of the trade press were in- 
troduced to Faber Birren, well- 
known color authority, who will act 
as consultant to GPI. John S. Thome, 
vice president of Sun and general 
manager of the company’s graphic 
arts group, said Mr. Birren will apply 
“studies of consumer behavior to 
predicting future trends in color ac- 
ceptance in all markets served by 
printing ink.” (See feature article by 
Mr. Birren in this issue.) 

“Color has tremendous and gen- 
erally accepted economic value in 
almost every aspect of modern com- 
merce,’ Mr. Thome said, “and for 
most, printing ink is the only medium 
for realizing that potential value with 
the consumer. “Mr. Birren and his 
associates will study all phases of 
the economy served by color print- 
ing,” he added. “The results will not 
only be applied to the division’s own 
marketing plans, but will also be 
made available to Sun’s printing ink 
customers.” 

Mr. Thome stressed that the scien- 
tific nature of modern color research 
makes it possible for experts to pre- 
dict trends with great accuracy. 

Based upon Mr. Birren’s studies, 
Sun will release periodic reports to 
packaging, marketing, advertising and 
printing production specialists who 
service major printing ink customers. 
The first of these reports, “General 
Color Trends in America,” was re- 
leased at the press conference. 











When you want your job to register—and register accurately —put it on 
Hammermill Offset. To see why, just put your glass on this register mark 
and you'll see how Hammermill Offset handles a tough-to-reproduce 


4-color illustration like this television transmission tower. Hammermill 
Offset has remarkable dimensional stability. Reason: Hammermill’s 


R EG | ST E RS T H E M ES SAGE exclusive Neutracel® pulp makes the paper behave 


during each press run. Try it on your next job. 
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TV towers or TV sets, you'll print all those lights and 
shadows, all those dramatic contrasts when you use 


Hammermill Offset. Its closely knit fibers keep ink on the 
surface—precisely where the ink is needed to emphasize 
product details. Hammermill Offset’s glowing white provides 
the light reflectance you need to add depth and dimension. 
This insert printed by offset on substance 70, Wove finish on a 
42 x58 two-color press. Sheet size 42 x 58. Speed 3000 per hour. 
Deep etch plates. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania 
































.-one of 19 popular colors in 


PACKAGED LITHO INKS 


Now ... with a minimum ink inventory . .. all kinds of top-quality color work! 
No more costly special matches, no more delayed deliveries; Speed King 
colors mix perfectly for special effects. Ask the man from IPI for a Speed King 


color card. It tells the whole money-saving story. 


IPI, IC and Speed King are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation 


CORPORATION ‘ DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 67 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK S6, WN. Y. 
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you do get more impressions 
with CROMWELL Offset Packing 
that is guaranteed not to thin out 
or ‘mush’ down on long runs!” 


Cromwell Offset Packing, of which this 5 mil sheet is a sample, 
is evenly calipered of a closely formed base stock. Its hard 
finish is specially designed to prevent breakdown of the pack- 
ing. Especially on long runs, it’s a money saver. : 
Cromwell Offset Packing piles up savings in many other ways. 
Uniformity of caliper right across the sheet is unconditionally 
guaranteed. Caliper and grain direction are printed on every 
sheet at 10 inch intervals. The packing is specially treated to 
eliminate slip. It will not creep under the blanket. All these 
advantages add up to quicker make-ready and no down-time 
or paper loss from failure of the packing. And remember, the 
money you save when you avoid pressroom delays is your own! 


Cromwell Offset Packing and Tympan are furnished in rolls or 
sheets in calipers .002 to .010, .012 and .015. Minimum quantities, 
one roll or 500 sheets cut to your specifications. 


(Cromwell paper company 


180 N. Wabash Ave. « Chicago 1, Ill. - DEarborn 2-6320 


Manufacturers of: Papers (impregnated * Coated * Laminated * Reinforced 
Flexible) * Bags * Sacks ¢ Liners * Covers (Single and multiwall construction, 
uSing all types of material to carry, cover or protect all types of products). 
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Please send information on Cromwell Offset Packing. 123 
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Annis Elected TAPPI Head 

Harold M. Annis, vice president in 
charge of research, Oxford Paper Co., 
New York, was elected president of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry at its annual 
meeting in New York last month. He 
succeeds James R. Lientz who held 
the post for the past two years. Mr. 
Annis has served as vice president of 
TAPPI for the past two years also. 

The new vice president of the as- 
sociation is Dr. John C. Wollwage, 
general manager of manufacturing 
process, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

Mr. Annis joined TAPPI in 1932 
and served on numerous committees 
and divisions, becoming a member 
of the association’s executive com- 
mittee in 1956. Dr. Wollwage be- 
came a member of TAPPI in 1936 
and has also served as local section 
chairman, division chairman, and 
member of the executive committee. 

Four new members were elected to 
the executive Committee at this time, 
to serve three year terms, through 
1964. They were William H. Aiken, 
manager of research, Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., New, York; Paul 
W. Bartholomew, technical director— 
Paper and Insulite, Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Co., International 
Falls, Minn.; Glenn C. Kimble, man- 
ager—technical division, Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, Ga.; 
and W. P. Lawrence, director of re- 
search, Champion Paper and Fibre 
Co., Hamilton, O. 

The 4-day TAPPI Meeting in New 
York also featured 31 technical ses- 
sions with over 100 technical papers 
presented, and attracted a total at- 
tendance of 3000 technical people 
engaged in research and technology 
in the pulp and paper industry. 


e 
Geigy Buys Trademark Presses 
Two combination gravure and off- 
set presses for printing trade marks 
on tablets and other pharmaceutical 
products have been built by R. W. 


Hartnett (Co., Philadelphia, and 
shipped to Geigy Co., Basle, Switz- 
erland. 

Geigy is one of the biggest phar- 
maceutical houses in Europe. It or- 
dered one of the smaller Universal 


type Hartnett machines and a bigger 
Model A. Hartnett is also building, 
ready for shipment soon, a Universal 
for the Sandoz Corp., also of Basle. 

Edible ink, made by F. G. Okie 
Co., Inc., Ambler, Pa., is used on 
the presses. The gravure process is 
used to print on the rubber offset 
rollers and the rollers come in con- 
tact with the product. 

Similar presses, made by the com- 
pany, are used for printing trade 
marks on candy products. 

« 
PIP, Litho Div. Names Garrity 

The Lithographers Division, Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia, Inc., 
has elected Eugene J. Garrity chair- 
man. This is a new division of PIP. 
Mr. Garrity is vice president, Se- 
curity-Columbian Banknote Co. 

George R. Hoover, executive vice 
president, Joseph Hoover & Son Co., 
was named vice chairman of the divi- 
sion; and Charles A. Grumbling, Jr., 
president, Lithographic Service Co., 
secretary-treasurer. 





Wehb-Offset Series 

In a few months Movern 
LitHocraPHy will publish ar- 
ticles by John B. Scouller on 
the subject of web-offset. These 
articles will bring up to date 
Mr, Scouller’s well known series 
on the subject that appeared on 
these pages in 1959 and which 
were reprinted in booklet form. 
In order to make the material 
as current as possible, manu- 
facturers of web-offset presses 
and web-offset auxiliary equip- 
ment (drying units, pasters, re- 
winders, etc.) are requested to 
send information (and photos) 
on their products to Mr. Scoul- 
ler, c/o Modern Lithography, 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. as soon 
as possible. 

If your equipment was men- 
tioned in the earlier series, it 
will, of course, be included in 
the revised series, but if your 
address has changed, or new 
equipment has been added in 
the meantime, Mr. Scouller 
would like to know about it. 
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Toledo Prtg. Re-Elects Tippett 


Toledo Printing Co., Toledo, 0O., 
showed business gains in 1960 and 
the prospects for 1961 are encour- 
aging, E. J. Tippett, Jr., president, 
reported at the annual meeting of 
the firm’s stockholders and directors. 

The company, incorporated in 
1902, is in letterpress and _ litho- 
graphic printing, specializing in pub- 
lications and color work at the 
two-story building on Dorr Street. 

Mr. Tippett was re-elected a direc- 
tor and president and Mrs. Tippett 
was re-elected a director, vice presi- 
dent and secretary at the meeting. 
Mrs. Tippett has returned to active 
participation in the business, in 
charge of sales promotion. Other 
directors are J. F. Smith and Milo 
J. Warner. 


Winchell, Fell Merge 


Three affiliated graphic arts com- 
panies, at the same location, 1315 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia, have 
merged into one organization which 
will be known as The Winchell Co. 
The firm does offset and letterpress 
printing and binding, designing and 
typesetting. 

Previous identities were T. A. 
Winchell & Co., Inc., The Winchell 
Co., and William F. Fell Co. 

An announcement by the company 
said that this merger will integrate 
complete facilities and abilities into 
one group with resultant streamlin- 
ing of service and economy of op- 
erations. 


K. C. Assn. Elects Fifield 


Paul Fifield, president of Greiner- 
Fifield Lithographing Co., Kansas 
City, was elected chairman of the 
Associated Lithographers, a group 
of 20 Kansas City companies that 
employ members of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers Local No. 25. 

Mr. Fifield succeeds Claude K. 
Hulen, president. of Dependable 
Plate Service, who has served as 
chairman the past four years. 

C. D. Barton, president of Saml. 
Dodsworth Printing & Stationery 
Co., Kansas City, was elected vice 
chairman. 
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NOW...GET A BETTER RUN 
FOR YOUR MONEY WITH 


FOTOPIATE 





1. Reflects halftone quality 

FotoPlate’s finely-textured surface accepts fine 
halftone screens, reproduces them faithfully and 
consistently. This unusual surface requires less 
water and ink than grained plates, yet helps main- 
tain good ink and water balance. 


FotoPlate has a shelf life of up to one year under 
normal conditions of temperature and relative 
humidity. And FotoPlate is less susceptible to 
scratches than metal plates. 


2. Simplifies processing 

This negative-working, presensitized plate re- 
quires no special treatment on the press: no special 
adjustment of chemicals, no special rub-up work. 
And because of FotoPlate’s 0.012-inch thickness, 


no special packing or readjustment of plate clamps 
is necessary. 


3. Costs less to buy, less to use 

The cost of FotoPlate is low to begin with, and 
this economy is carried all the way through the 
reproduction process. More plates can be prepared 
easily and quickly during the regular working day. 
For a free 12-page booklet describing Warren’s 
Foto Plate, just write to: S. D. Warren Co., 89 Broad 
Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


*Trade-mark for Warren’s presensitized lithographic plates, 





Warren's 


HIGH STANDARD 




















ORDER 


FOTOPIATE 


TODAY! 


These dealers can supply you with 
low-cost Warren's FotoPlate 


part ry ity N. M. 


AUSTIN, i XAS 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jones Graphic Products Co. 

&F Supply yy» Inc. 

rafic Photo Supply 

George R. Keller, Inc. 

Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 

Sograph, Inc, 

Stickley- -Siver, Inc. 

Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co. 
Pitman ye Co. of New England 


ba AL Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Marks & Fuller, Inc. 
CHARLESTON W. VA. Litho Sales & Service 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. George R. Keller, Inc. 


HICAGO, ILL. Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co. 
" . Chica oLit “yt Products Co. 
arold M. Pitman Co, 

Progressive ag rm & Supply Co. 
K. Schlanger Company 

The Simplimat Corporation 

G. C. Dom Supply Company 
wena uthe Supply Co., Inc. 
et Plate | raining Co. 
CLEVELAND, — Pay wad j tamed Supply Co. 
Cleveland Litho Graining & Supply Co. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO Salem Graphic Supply Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS Lew Wenzel = Co. of North Texas 
Litho Offset Supply Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO salem Camera Company 
DENVER, COLO. Lew Wenzel and Co. of Colorado 
DETROIT, MICH. Garrick Photo Supply Co 
Industrial Photo Prod. Co 
Lithomaster Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Lew Wenzel ms >. of South Texas 


Kelley Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ean Phote Supplies, Inc. 


Modern Photo ae Supply, Inc. 

eS BA. M & F Supply Co. 
S CITY Wenzel 397 Company 
Klastorin, Inc. 


ti INDEN, N. 

LITTLE ROCK, ARK anes Roach — Supply Co. 
LOS ANGELE Smart Supply Co., Inc. 
Lew Wenzel and Co. of Southern California 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Reliable Lninguonnts $ & Offset Supply Co. 
MIDLAND, TEXAS he Southwestern Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Reimers as — Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. K. Gray, Inc, 
Litho a. Depot, Inc. 
Associated Graining Co. 
Southeastern Printing Ink, Inc. 
Globe Printers Supply = 
Bridgeport Engravers —— 
Chemco Photoproducts Co. Inc. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Harold M. Pitman Company 
Roll-O-Graphic Corporation 
Technigraphic Dev. Inc. 
Alpha Photo Products, Inc. 
Wurgler Co. of Omaha, Inc. 
Lens & Camera Co. 
Penn Dell and Company 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. 
Phillips & Jacobs, Inc, 
Northeastern "Composition Co. 
PORTLAND, ORE. Litho Eng. & Research 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Offset i. & Pg Corp. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. uller, Inc. 
Harty Db L. She Foto Shop 


MORRIS, N. Y. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
OMAHA. NEBR. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PORTLAND, ME. 





ST. LOUI Renda Litho Supply, Inc. 
Rissmann —— Arts Supply Co. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS exas Type Foundry 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. Smart Supply Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Lew Wenzel and mes 
SEATTLE, WASH. A. D. Co 


Litho Engineering an Research 

SECAUCUS, N. nl Harold M. Pitman Company 
SHREVEPORT, L Film Arbor, Inc. 
ACUSE, N. is Conte a Litho Supply Co., Inc. 
TOLEDO. OHIO bases + ithograin an Plate Co. 


TULSA, OKLA. Lew Wenzel & Co. of Okla. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. George R. Keller, Inc. 
National Plate Grainers 

WILKES-BARRE * Mebco Graphic Arts Supply Co. 
WIN STON- “SALEM, N.C. Young-Phillips Sales Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. . E. Stimpson Co. 
TORONTO. CANADA, and branches all across Canada 
Sears Limited 


HIGH STANDARD 











‘Write Your Congressman’—Says PII 


ITH Congress and the legisla- 
tures of most of the 50 states 
now in session, Printing Industry of 
Illinois has alterted its members to 
the importance of 
your interests.” 
When a law relating to business 
is enacted, says PII, “you, as a busi- 
ness man, know pretty well what the 
effect of that law will be. Experience 
has shown, though, that members of 
both Congress and the state legis- 
lature do not always know how or 
why their legislative acts will affect 
business. Unless business men (you) 
write and tell them, te laws may 
be inequitable. Your views are al- 
ways welcome to legislators. The men 
who stay in office the longest are 
those who read and heed their con- 
stituents.” 


“speaking up for 


But, says the Illinois organization 
in a recent communication to mem- 
bers. “There is a right way to write 
effectively”, and continues with some 
suggestions on this. 

“Spell your Congressman’s name 
correctly. Use his first name when 
you have a right to. Be sure of his 
title, whether senator or representa- 
tive. State concisely what you think 
and why. Be sure of your facts. 
Give specific illustrations wherever 
possible, as to effects proposed legis- 
lation would have on your business 
and your employees. Write on your 
business stationery. Sign your name 
plainly. Type it under the signature. 
Send a letter rather than a telegram 
—when time permits. Seize every op- 
portunity to become personally ac- 
quainted with your legislative repre- 
sentative. Write and tell him when 
he has done something you like.” 

On how not to write these letters, 
the Illinois organization says “Don’t 
—threaten political reprisal; write in 
a captious or belligerent mood; re- 
mind him of broken promises; at- 
tempt to speak for anybody but 
yourself; insert newspaper clippings 
or mimeographed material; quote 
from letters; write only when you 
want a favor; try to make an errand 
boy of your Congressman.” 

Currently Printing Industry of II- 
linois is 


girding for another ex- 
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pected battle with the state legisla- 
ture involving extension of the 314 
percent state sales tax to 


printed products and supplies. 


cover 


In the inaugural address of the 
state’s new governor, Otto Kerner, 


this was forecast when, in discussing 
the need for increased state revenues 
he said that “the base of the sales tax 
must be broadened to yield an addi- 
tional $100 million or more an- 
nually. 

This, says PII’s legislative director 
O. H. Runyan, “‘indicates that the 
new seems favorable to 
broadening the sales tax to cover 
printing and its suppliers. This has 
been attempted in every session of the 
Illinois legislature since 1935 and 
the statute has been declared uncon- 
stitutional three times by the Illinois 
Supreme Court.” 


governor 


* 
B & B Assigns Two 
Arnold G. Isaacson has_ been 
named national accounts manager 


and John R. Schorger advertising 
and marketing services manager in 
the new retail operation of Brown 
& Bigelow, St. Paul. 

Mr. Isaacson will direct sales con- 
tacts with department store buying 
offices, variety, ‘tobacco, grocery, 
drug, jewelry and all national chain 
accounts as well as stamp redemp- 
lion companies. 

Mr. 


velopment and execution of all ad- 
vertising 


Schorger will supervise de- 
strategy and policies as 
well as market research programs 
on the size and potential for present 
and proposed products of the retail 
sales division. 

Mr. Isaacson was sales manager, 
Eastern district of the J. R. Clark 
Co., Spring Park, Minn. before com- 
ing to Brown & Bigelow. 


U. S. Playing Card Report 

Net income of U. S. Playing Card 
Co., Cincinnati, for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 amounted to 
$1,681,072, equal to $1.09 per share 
of common stock. Directors voted a 
regular quarterly dividend of 27.5 
cents per share. 
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HE National Safety Council’s 

printing and publishing section 
has, for the second year, named B. 
J. Taymans, general manager of 
Printing Industry of America as 
chairman of the program committee, 
with Charles Shapiro, manager of 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion’s educational department, as as- 
sociate chairman. 

Mr. Taymans was also renamed 
chairman of the Association com- 
mittee which is commissioned to en- 
list support of the printing safety 
movement among the scores of trade 
associations active in the industry. 
Assisting him in this endeavor are 
Karl Simpson, Jr., director of safety 
and industrial relations, Folding 
Paper Box Association of America 
and Malcolm H. Frost, executive di- 
rector, Book Manufacturers Institute. 

New editor of the P. & P. sec- 
tion’s News Letter is Frank Neid- 
hart, personnel manager, Miehle 
Printing Press Mfg. Co. and asso- 
ciate editor is Jack Stroube, safety 
director, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Mr. Stroube was also named chair- 
man of the engineering maintenance 
and electrification committee. 

Heading the education and train- 
ing committee is Gordon Rosberg, 
safety director, Richter, McCall Co., 
Chicago offset firm and his associate 
chairman is Mr. Shapiro of L. T. F. 
G. Stuart Mansfield, safety director, 
Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was named 
chairman of the Associate Member- 
ship Committee which seeks to en- 
roll representatives of equipment and 
supply firms as members of the 
section. 

D. H. Grothaus, safety director, 
McCall Corp., Dayton, O., and gen- 
eral chairman of the section, also 
announced formation of a new pulp 
and paper liaison committee which 
will seek to establish closer _rela- 
tions with the converters division 
of the Safety Council’s pulp and 
paper section. Heading this commit- 
tee is Kenneth Y. Umberger, per- 
sonnel manager, Kingsport Press, 
Kingsport, Tenn., with Mr. Simpson 
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Safety Group Elects Taymans, Shapiro 


of the Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion as associate chairman. This 
committee will work on plans for 
a joint session of the two sections 
during the 1961 Safety Congress 
next fall. 

Vice chairman of the printing and 
publishing section and chairman of 
the general membership committee 
is Stanley Juroff, safety coordinator, 
New York Times. Secretary of the 
section is Homer H. Clevinger, safety 
supervisor, Kingsport Press. Mr. 
Clevinger also heads the new off- 
the-job committee. Ten others were 
named members-at-large of the sec- 
tion’s executive committee and E. E. 
Koch was named as new Safety Coun- 
cil staff representative to handle re- 
lations between the section and the 
Council. 


Ed. Council Honors LA-PIA 

Printing Industries Association, 
Inc., Los Angeles has been honored 
by the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. for its 
outstanding program in the field of 
graphic arts education. 

The annual Rudisill Outstanding 
Achievement Award was presented to 
Los Angeles PIA president, Irl Kor- 
sen by the council’s president, Rich- 
ard Small, at the group’s annual meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

The council presented the award 
to the Los Angeles association for its 
fourteen point educational program 
which includes scholarships, teaching 
aids, on-the-job training programs, 
evening education classes and coop- 
eration with public schools printing 
programs. 


Clark Retires from McWhirter 

L. D. Clark has retired from The 
McWhirter Co., Kansas City, where 
he has been a salesman since 1947. 
He and Mrs. Clark plan to move to 
Hialeah, Florida. 

Before working for The McWhir- 
ter Co., Mr. Clark was a partner 
with Charles Witthaus in the Witt- 
haus & Clark Printing Co., Kansas 
City. 
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C. A. Loefgren 


Harris Advances Loefgren 

C. A. Loefgren has been advanced 
to the post of vice president, sales 
of the Harris-Seybold division of 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland. 
At the same time, Lloyd G. Butler 
has been named sales manager. 

Mr. Loefgren has been with the 
company for 14 years, serving as 
general sales manager since 1957. 
He was previously Western district 
manager, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. He has been in printing equip- 
ment sales for 30 years. 

Mr. Butler jomed. Harris-Seybold 
in 1949 and was one of the first grad- 
uates of its executive development 
program. He has moved up through 
a variety of field-selling and sales- 
management posts, the most recent 
position being assistant general sales 
manager. 


Stamberg Named VP 

Fred J. Stamberger has been 
elected vice president of manufac- 
turing, of The Winchell Co., 1315 
Cherry St., Philadelphia. 

The newly organized company is 
a merger of the T. A. Winchell Co., 
Inc., letterpress printers and binders; 
The Winchell Co., plate makers and 
lithographers; the Wm. F. Fell Co., 
typesetters and letterpress printers 
and the John T. Palmer Co., letter- 
press printers. 

Mr. Stamberger has served on the 
board of directors since March, 1955 
and was elected secretary in March 
1957. 

He has been associated with the 
company since 1946, 
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MIEHLE Continuous Operation means 
volume printing at a profit...it lets you 
replenish the feeder and unload the de- 
livery while the press keeps right on 


printing. Gives you plenty of advantages, 


too... fewer blanket wash-ups, constant 
uniform color, less down time and a dras- 
tic reduction of waste sheets. The Non- 
Stop Feeder and Continuous Delivery 
are standard on all Miehle Two-Color and 
Four-Color Offsets from the 25 thru the 
49. For high speed, continuous opera- 
tion, and quality color printing, you can’t 
beat a Miehle...the press that produces 
volume at a profit. 
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DEXTER and McCAIN ci 
you the ultimate in aut 
binding profitability. Ins 
trim all three sides in on 
continuous operation wi 
nature Feeders, the 
Stitcher and the Mc 
Trimmer. Deliver finishe 
for packing and shippin 
some handling or costly s 
operations. Between Dex 
there’s a full range of siz 
...4500, 9000 and 12 
every saddle binding 
McCain 38” Front Cut Tr 


McCain bindery equip 
serviced by the Dexter 





cCAIN combine to give 
ite in automatic saddle 
bility. Insert, stitch and 
des in one fast, smooth, 
aration with McCain Sig- 
ers, the Christensen 
the McCain 3-Knife 
er finished books ready 
d shipping...no trouble- 
or costly storing between 
ween Dexter and McCain 
inge of sizes and speeds 
9 and 12,000/hr...for 
binding need—even a 


ry equipment sold and 
Dexter Company 


Profit 
Builders 
from 


MGD 


for 
every 
pressroom 
or 
bindery 
need— 
in 
plants 
of 


every 
size 


MIEHLE 
GOSS 
DEXTER 


INCORPORATED 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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DEXTER (Cleveland) Folders have al- 
ways been the ‘‘Choice of the Pros’”’ for 
lasting dependability, unequalled ac- 
curacy and profitable, high speed oper- 
ation. From the small 14x20" to the big 
44x64” machine, they’re all packed with 
more production advantages...scuff- 
proof air wheel feeder...automatic 
sheet registration...adjustable ball side 
guide...swinging deflectors on all! fold 
plates...self-adjusting fold rollers... 
accurate scoring, perforating or slitting 
...widest imposition versatility. Only 
Dexter offers so much folding profit 
potential. Ask any trade binder. 
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LAWSON Pacemaker Electronic Spacer 
Cutters eliminate hand gauging, auto- 
matically increase cutting accuracy 
while increasing production. The unique 
Rapid Signal Setting device enables the 
operator to set signals with hairline pre- 
cision... without moving the back gauge 
...delivers .002” accuracy throughout a 
complete series of cuts and trim-outs. 
Lawson has two-speed back gauge, high 
speed, two-end pull knife action and 
rugged heavy duty construction. Bigger 
clamp opening, too. Lawson Pacemaker 
Hydraulic Clamp Cutters are sized to 
69”... Electronic Spacer and the truly 
flexible Contour Clamp optional. 
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Quality Control Seminar Planned 

Plans for the 11th annual program 
of Quality Control for the Graphic 
Industries to be sponsored by Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology on 
June 26-30, have been announced. 
The seminar will be held at Roches- 
ter’s Towne House Motor Inn. 

The seminar is designed to intro- 
duce the individual to the basic con- 
tents of quality control by familiar- 
izing him with practical operating 
methods required to introduce and 
administer a quality control program. 

The program is designed to meet 
the needs of personnel in graphic 
arts, whether buyers or producers, 
for a more common understanding 
of methods for creating more realistic 
specifications. Statistical quality con- 
trol charts, sampling techniques and 
other quality control principles which 
have been proven practicable for 
printing, packaging, and _ other 
graphic art uses are covered by a 
faculty of experts. 

Theoretical developments are in- 
tegrated with case histories, both 
of which are intended to help the 
registrant to develop, during the 
seminar, the necessary ‘skills. 

Course content will include: Who 
Uses Quality Control, Basic Quality 
Control Methods, How to Establish 
Inspection Systems, How to Use Con- 
trol Charts, Roundtable Discussion 
of Methods and Techniques for Im- 
proving Efficiency and Quality, How 
to Use Quality Control Information, 
Special Problems Seminar, Labora- 
tory Session, Organizing Quality 
Control Programs. 

Detailed information on the course, 
for which the fee is $250.00, is avail- 
able from Harold M. Kentner, di- 
rector, Extended Services division, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, 


Rochester 8, N. Y. 


Glennan Rejoins Harris Board 

T. Keith Glennan has been re- 
elected to the board of directors of 
Harris-Intertype Corp., Cleveland. 

Dr. Glennan, a director of the 
company for five years before being 
named head of the new National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion in 1958, recently returned to 


his post as president of Cleveland’s 

Case Institute of Technology. 
During his previous term as a di- 

rector Dr. Glennan served as an ad- 


vanced-research consultant to the 


T. Keith Glennan 


company, helped guide establishment 
of its central research department. 
He will continue as an advisor in 
this area. Harris-Intertype manufac- 
tures printing equipment and elec- 
tronic products. 

Dr. Glennan became president of 
Case in 1947, and served on the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 
1950 to 1952. He is a 1927 engineer- 
ing graduate of Yale University, and 
during World War II was director 
of the Naval 
Laboratories. 


Underwater Sound 
e 
Cover Sales Training 

The Illinois Association of Young 
Printing Executives is planning a 
special program for their April 5 
meeting at the Builders Club in Chi- 
cago. The functions and contribu- 
tions of this organization to the 
graphic arts industry will be ex- 
plained to invited guests by the mem- 
bership committee. 

The feature of the April meeting 
is to be a discussion of “Buying and 
Selling Salesmen,” with two speak- 
ers, Dennis O’Shea, vice president, 
Rand McNally & Co., and Ray 
Thurow, vice president of Stevens, 
Thurow & Associates, a management 
consultant firm. Standards for guid- 
ing executives in selection of print- 
ing salesmen and a program for 
training them will be covered in the 
two talks. 
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FPBA Cites Income Drop 


Manufacturers of folding paper 
cartons shipped 2,315,000 tons of 
boxes during 1960. This was 41,800 
tons, or 2.2 percent less than the 
1959 total while, in dollar value, it 
was $3.1 -million, or three tenths 
of one percent short of the all time 
high set in 1959. Average value per 
ton of cartons shipped last year 
rose to $411 in the final quarter of 
1960, bringing the average for the 
full year to $405 per ton. This was 
slightly better than the 1959 average 
value of $398. For the full year of 
1960 orders were off 2 percent in 
dollar 


value and 3.2 percent in 


tonnage. 


These and other fluctuating statis- 
tics confront the Folding Paper Box 


Association of when it 


America 
meets later this month at its annual 
convention in Chicago. The figures 
set the theme of the convention pro- 
gram which, it was announced, will 
be “What makes for success in the 
folding carton industry?” The meet- 
ing is to be held at Chicago’s Drake 


Hotel, March 20-23. 


Seminars on “A Profit Improve- 
ment Program—Cost Reduction” 
will be conducted in the fields of 
labor, production and cost account- 
ing, while other sessions will deal 
with the 
ratio reports. On the afternoon of 
March 21 names will be announced 
of all winners in the annual “100 Best 
Cartons of the Year” contest and 


industry’s management 


the winning boxes, with educational 
exhibits, will be made available for 
inspection by carton manufacturers, 
carton users and advertising agency 


personnel. 


The association has _ released 
a new edition of the illustrated book- 
let, “The Folding Carton.” A new 
feature of the publication is an ex- 
tensive glossary of terms used in the 
manufacture of folding cartons. Also 
included are diagrams of the most 
common carton styles, complete de- 
scription of the manufacture and use 


of cartons and ordering instructions. 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS PRINTED ON SARATOGA COATED BOOK, BAS 


The advertisement on the opposite page is one of the 
famous “Send me a man who reads!” series sponsored by 
International Paper. 


This campaign has received acclaim from educators, 
parents, and business and community leaders throughout 
the country. To date, requests have been received for over 
500,000 reprints. And the requests are still pouring in! 


It is felt that this campaign does two things. It helps 
support the printing and publishing industries. And, by 
promoting books, periodicals and other printed material, 
it helps enrich our lives and keep us the best informed 
nation in the world. 











“Send me a man who reads 


|»? 





If your boy reads a lot, don’t worry about his becoming a 
bookworm. New research by International Paper shows 
that top scholars are also likely to be athletes and leaders. 


Ov what a young man reads 
is what he will become. The 
connection can be strikingly immedi- 
ate. International Paper shows how. 

We interviewed 100 high school 
seniors who had just been awarded 
national academic scholarships. In 
one month, 9 out of 10 read at least 
one book. The total number of books 
read by these boys was 400. 

Then we interviewed 100 seniors 
who had been accepted by various 
colleges, but had not been awarded 
any type of academic scholarship. In 
one month, only 6 out of 10 read at 
least one book. Total number of 
books read: 175. The conclusion is 
as clear as print. 

Men who read more achieve more. 

And they are almost twice as likely 
to be leaders. Of 100 scholarship win- 


ners, 67 were officers of at least one 
social or athletic organization. Only 
39 of the non-winners had a similar 
honor. 

The message is plain. Reading is 
often a mainspring to leadership. 
Lincoln once said that his best friend 
was the man who brought him a 
book—one that “I ain’t read.” 


Teen-agers are their own best friends. 
Half the books borrowed from the 
New York Public Library are bor- 
rowed by teen-agers. They spend 
money for books, too. The classics 
are now available in paperback form 
and account for a healthy share of 
the one million paperback books sold 
every day of the year. 





The average reading speed is 250 
words per minute. Some people can 
read ten times that fast. 

To find out how fast you read, 
simply have someone time you for 
five minutes. Then, count the num- 
ber of words you’ve read and divide 
by five. If you’re below average, 
chances are your eyes and mind 





How fast do you read? 


wander. Concentrate harder to elim- 
inate the problem of re-reading 
sentences, paragraphs, even pages. 


Free Reprints. Write Box 3, Edu- 
cation Department, International 
Paper, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York for free reprints 
of this advertisement. 








@International Paper Company 1961 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers + papers fon home and office use + converting 
papers + papers and paperboards for packaging + shipping containers + folding cartons + milk containers + multiwall 
bags + grocery and specialty bags and sacks + pulps for industry + lumber, plywood and other building materials 








Obituaries 











Gordon C. Hall 


| 





Gordon C. Hall, 77, former execu- 
cutive-secretary of the Graphic Arts 
Association of St. Louis, died of a 
heart attack Feb. 25 at the Veterans 
Hospital in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Before he retired in 1959, Mr. Hall 
was the western representative of the 
LPNA. He came to St. Louis in 1922 
from his home in England and was 
executive secretary of the printing 
trades association for 15 years. 

& 
Benjamin F. James 

Benjamin Franklin James, 75, 
chairman of the board and _ past 
president of the Franklin Printing 
Co., Primos, Pa., died Jan. 26. Mr. 
James, who was a Congressman for 
10 years until he retired in 1958, 
was long-known in the printing busi- 
ness. The company which he headed 








was reportedly founded by Benja- 
min Franklin. 

James was a past president of 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 
Inc., and the Poor Richard Club. 
He was a veteran of the First World 
War. 


Prof. Homer E. Sterling 

Professor Homer E. Sterling, as- 
sociate professor of Printing Man- 
agement at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, died Feb. 11, following 
a brief illness. 

He had been a member of the 
Carnegie Tech faculty for thirty-five 
years and was active as a consultant 
on graphic arts problems as applied 
to local industries. 


Meyer Ruttenberg 

Meyer Ruttenberg, 54, head of the 
Ruttenberg Printing Co., Philadel- 
phia, died late in January. 

e 

Quartus B. Henderson 

Quartus B. Henderson, 78, board 
chairman of Davis and Henderson, 
Ltd., Toronto printing concern, died 
Jan. 21. He was president of the 
concern from 1917 until 1950, when 
he was made board chairman. He was 
a past president of the Canadian Lith- 
ographers Association and honorary 
president of the Toronto Graphic Arts 
Association. 


* 
Edwin C. Miller 

Edwin C. Miller, 64, president of 
Hamilton Typesetting Limited, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., died Feb. 6. He joined 
Hamilton Typesetting in 1920. 
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Earl R. Britt 





Earl R. Britt, chairman of the 
board of directors of Britt Printing 
& Publishing Co., died Feb. 25 of a 
kidney ailment. He was 89 and had 
been active in his business until re- 
cently. Mr. Britt was named “Dean 
of the St. Louis Printing Industry” 
in 1947 by the Associated Printers 
and Lithographers of St. Louis. Mr. 
Britt served as association president 
in 1912 and was a board member of 
PIA in 1919 and president of that 
organization in 1934. 

He entered the printing business 
in St. Louis in 1882 when he was 
11 years old. He established the St. 
Charles Banner-News and sold it in 
1902 when he established his publish- 
ing and printing company. 


George J. Baker 

George J. Baker, 56, former sales 
executive for the U. S. Printing and 
Lithograph Co. and a _ prominent 
Philadelphia Boy Scout leader, died 
Jan. 27 at his home in that city. 
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PHOTO COLOR CO. 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 




















This is lithographed on Prone 507 Offset Gummed Paper specifically designed Mm and named for offset use 


FOR EVERY GUMMED LABEL NEED 
you cant buy a better sheet 
than... aZoXU As _ 


the relaxed gummed label paper 
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Some typical gummed label appli- 
cations. Test for adhesion by moist- 
ening the opposite side. 









Would You 
Believe It! 


This is the 
Adhesive Side of PRONE 


And You Can PRINT on it! 











Du Pont Reports Cronaflex Film As Press Plate 


}. ersan for preparing “Crona- 
flex” projection film as an off- 
set printing plate, including the use 
of three new processing chemicals, 
are described in a technical bulletin 
just issued by Du Pont’s photo prod- 
ucts department. 

Experimental work carried out by 
Du Pont technical personnel at the 
Rochester, N. Y., photo products 
plant and at the company’s printing 
plant in Philadelphia led to the de- 
velopment of a technique for convert- 
ing the projection film to an offset 
plate that can reportedly be run on 
standard offset process. 

Because of the high contrast emul- 
sion, the company reports, plates can 
be made from low density negatives 
which would burn through the con- 
ventional sensitized plates. The 
“plates” will produce top-quality 
prints in quantities of 5,000 or more, 
and runs of up to 100,000 have been 
made with satisfactory results, ac- 
cording to the company. It takes less 
than 10 minutes to make a plate 
which can, if desired, be put on the 
press wet, and run. 

In making a plate, the film is ex- 
posed to a negative long enough for 
the image to penetrate through the 
emulsion to the film base. A litho- 
graphic developer is used to create 
a dense and sharply defined image, 
followed by rinsing in a stop-bath. 
The next operation is an etching 
treatment using a new 3-ES etch 
solution made especially for this pur- 
pose. This softens and removes the 
gelatin in the image area along with 
the blackened silver. A spray-wash 
completes the removal of the loose 
gelatin particles and the plate is 
ready for the press. 


According to the company, if 
dried and printed at a later time, 
the plate is moistened thoroughly 
before any ink is applied, using 3-PS 
plate preparation solution, which is 
applied to the plate on the press. 
The 3-PS solution can also be used 
to clean the plate after use. Film 
plates can be stored indefinitely and 
reused. 

For printing latitude, Du Pont 
has developed 3-FS fountain solu- 
tion which, it is recommended, 
should be added to the fountain water 
in a ratio of one to 20 and control 
set for minimum dampening of 
rollers. 

Copies of the technical bulletin, 
“*Cronaflex’ Projection Film and Its 
Use as an Offset Printing Plate,” 
may be obtained from any local Du 
Pont photo products technical repre- 
sentative or by writing to the Photo 
Products Department, Du Pont Co., 
Room 2420 Nemours Building, Wil- 
mington 98, Del. 

a 
High Capacity ColorTran 

Natural Lighting Corp., 630 So. 
Flower St., Burbank, Calif., has in- 
troduced new standard, high and 
ultra-high capacity ColorTran light- 
ing systems for use with the new 
Robertson “481” camera. 

According ‘to the company, new 
features have been added to provide 
greater operator control and lamps 
spaced to 
assure more even copyboard light- 
ing and with as much as double 
light intensity, where required. 


have been accurately 


The options, engineered to “481” 
specifications, are: 

Series 500-481, for standard light- 
ing requirements on 34 x 44” copy- 
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board, includes 7-lamp LineLites, 
reflectors, converter, adapters and 
150-watt lamps. 

Series 500 S-481, for use with 
200-watt lamps, with one-third more 
light intensity, for high production 
requirements. Includes 7-lamp Line 
Lites, reflectors, heavy duty con- 
verter, adapters and 200-watt lamps. 
1300-481, with doubled 


light intensity, and increased con- 


Series 


trol, for high production require- 
ments and extra-wide accessory copy- 
boards to 96”. End and center light 
arrays are independently controlled 
to increase intensity at copyboard 
corners for even light at film plane, 
according to the company. Includes 
double 13 LineLites, reflectors, 2 


converters, adapters and 150-watt 
lamps. 

* 
Offer New “T”’ Squares 


A new line of stainless steel “T” 
squares has been announced by Col- 
well Litho Products, Inc. The new 
squares feature stainless steel tem- 
per blades ground parallel. The 
blades are machined into the solid 
cast aluminum head to insure align- 
ment under normal handling, accord- 
ing to the company. 

The squares are available with 
either plain or graduated blades. 
Graduations, in 32nds, start with a 
minus 2” reading at the head and 
are reportedly accurate to .002” per 
12”, non-accumulative. 

Lengths of 20, 24, 27, 30, and 36” 
are available in both the plain and 
graduated blades. They fit all sizes 
of Colight stripping and opaquing 
tables. 

Further information is available 
from the company at 316 Chicago 
Ave., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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EVEREST TEXT * BROKOTE * WAUSAU INDEX * WAUSAU LEDGER 
MIMEO - DUPLICATOR - ENVELOPES * WAUSAU OFFICE PAPERS 


Meticulous silver crafting . . . with traditionally 
careful attention to the finest design detail .. . 
creates in Frank Smith Sterling the quiet 
authority of an unimpeachable possession. Example again 
of how the personal interest and skill 
of craftsmen produce product excellence. 
This is true in fine papermaking, too. That is why 

the people of Wausau all make certain that every sheet 

of Wausau Paper reaching you has this special quality 


—‘‘made with extra care.”’ 
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Folder Features Mobility 

A new buckle folder that takes 
sheets up to 32x62” in parallel, 
32x46” for right angle work, with 
minimum size for both 8144x11”, 
has been introduced by The Dexter 
Co., division of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc. The new machine will be known 
as the Model RS. It is rated at 4200 
inches a minute, according to the 
company. 

A feature of the RS is that its 
16- and 32-page sections are com- 
bined into a mobile “Hitch-hiker” 
unit, independently driven. 

The “Hitch-hiker unit can be op- 
erated in its normal position, pro- 
ducing a variety of standard impo- 
sition four right angle work. When 
it is positioned to operate in-line 
with the parallel section, up to 8 
parallel folds followed by 2 right 
angle folds can be made, the com- 
pany reports. 

According to the company, the 
RS can be used to extend the ver- 
satility of other folders in the plant. 
It can be hooked up with any other 


machine which can utilize the 20” 
width of the 16-page section. The 
mobile unit can be operated as a 
separate folder, where desirable. 

The fold plan of the standard RS 
calls for 4 fold plates in both the 
parallel and 8-page sections and 2 
each in the 16- and 32-page sections. 
Optional 3rd and 4th fold plates are 
available in the jatter two sections. 

s 
Add Two Line-up Tables 

NuArc Co. has announced two new 
Jet Line stripping tables in the 
30x 40” size, one with a horizontal 
straight edge and one with a vertical 
straight edge. 

In addition to all the normal uses 
the tables incorporate the company’s 
register and repeat feature, which is 
designed to eliminate most steps in 
the job of making identical flats, 
plates, press sheets or bindery lay- 
out sheets. 

Features of the tables, according 
to the company, are: all metal con- 
struction; straight edge mechanism 
which rides on a heavy precision 


rack and gear mechanism; tops which 
are adjustable from 0 to 45; and 
even illumination provided by fluo- 
rescent lighting. 

Further information is available 
in Bulletin N375 from the company 
at 4110 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 51. 


Gets Special Ink Order 

The Gans Ink and Supply Co. of 
Los Angeles has been awarded what 
is reportedly the largest single order 
for commercial offset inks ever 
placed in the Southwestern United 
States. 

The order was placed by the West- 
ern Lithograph Co. of Los Angeles, 
for its customer, the Standard Oil 
Co. Western Lithograph is produc- 
ing four color process prints depict- 
ing various scenes of beauty in the 
United States. 

It is estimated that over 20,000 
pounds of ink will be used on the 
job. 

Gans was founded in Los Angeles 
in 1950. 








WAUSAU DISTRIBUTORS ([i.\\° 


Fargo Paper Co. 
Moline, til. Carlson Brothers 


Monree, La. 





* Alexandria, La. Bancroft Paper Co. 
Baltimore, Md. Stanford Paper Co. 
Baton Rouge, La. Bancroft Paper Co. 

General Paper Co., Inc. 
Beaumont, Texas 
Magnolia Paper Co. 
Bellows Bag Vt. 
t. Kilburn Paper Co., Inc. 
ssliar’ Mass. Arlin Paper Co. 
Empire Paper Corp. 
Pilgrim Paper Co. 
Shawmut Paper Co. 
Brooklyn, N 
Price Nocks Paper Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N 
The Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Evans Paper Co. 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren L. Wheelwright 
Paper Co 
Chicago, III. 
Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
La Salle Paper Co. 
Reliable Paper Co. 
Warner Paper Co. 
Gateneg. Ohio 
e Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Cleveland, ‘Ohio 
The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 
The Scioto Paper Co. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
‘Magnolia Paper Co. 
Dallas, Texas Western Paper Co. 
Denver, Colo. Jensen Paper Co. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Newhouse Paper Co. 
Detroit, Mi 


The Union Paper & _— ne bog 
Mic 
Fargo, N. D. Fargo Paper Co. 
Fernwood, Pa. Pontise Paper Co. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Ft. Worth, Tex., Western Paper Co. 
Arrow Paper Co. 


Wilson Paper Co. 


Freeport, Ill. 


Galesburg, Ill. 
Galveston, Texas 


Magnolia Paper Co. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 


~~ ‘argo Paper Co. 


Grand —_, Mich 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Great Falls Paper Co. 


Green Bay, Wis 


Steen Macek Paper Co. 


Hartford City, Ind 


Hicksville, N 


Tian Paper Co. 


Houston, Texas 


— Paper Co. 


Huntington, W. V: 


The Chatheld Paper Corp. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Jackson, Mich. 


The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Jackson, Miss. Barefield Paper Co. 


Kansas City, ml 


Paper Co., Inc. 


Wyc 
Kansas City, Mo. 8 &J Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Columbia Paper Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
Lubbock, Texas Western Paper Co. 


McAllen, Texas Magnolia Paper Co. 
Madison, Wis. Westport Paper Co. 
Mankato, Minn. Paper Service Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Reliable Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Minn. Paper & Cordage Co. 


d Rapids Paper Co. 


e Chatfield Paper Corp. 


Bancroft Paper Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Clements Paper Co. 
Natchez, Miss. Bancroft Paper Co. 
Neenah, Wis. Sawyer Paper Co. 
New Orleans, La. 
Sam A. Marks & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 


Oakland, Calif. Bayside Paper Co. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 

Grand Canyon Paper Co. 
Pine Bluff, Ark 

Smith Paper Products Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 

Portland, Ore. 
Paper Milis Agency of Ore. 
Providence, R. 1. Roberts Paper Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The Printers Supply House 
Rockford, Ill. Northland Paper Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. ge oy ey 


awe Paper Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Minnesota Paper & Cordage Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Columbia Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Wilson-Rich Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Paper Mills Agency, Inc. 
Shreveport, te. Bancroft Paper Co. 


Tyler, Texas Western Paper Co. 


Visalia, Calif. 
Caskey Paper Co., Inc. 


Washington, D. C 
Stanford Paper Co. 
Wausau, Wis. ree Specialty Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
The Chatfield Paper Corp. 


WAUSAU PAPER MILLS COMPANY AT BROKAW, WIS. 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta » Chicago + Cleveland + Arlington, Texas + New York City 
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MGD Sees Good Year Ahead 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago, 
is looking forward to a total busi- 
ness volume in 1961 which should 
_ be “almost as good as during 1960.” 
_ This forecast was made by James 
W. Coultrap, MGD executive vice 
president and secretary, at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Investment Ana- 
lysts Society of Chicago late in 
January. It would come true, he 
said, provided there is no prolonged 
economic recession in this country. 

Somewhat clouding the com- 
pany’s crystal ball, Mr. Coultrap 
added, is the fact that several col- 
lective bargaining agreements expire 
during the current fiscal year,” which 
makes prognostication difficult.” 

For the first quarter of fiscal 1961, 
which ended Jan. 31, sales and earn- 
ings are expected to be “a little 
better than for the first quarter of 
last year,” he stated. On Dec. 31 
the backlog of orders for the corpo- 
ration’s eight domestic divisions was 
about $48,000,000, compared with 
$42,000,000 last year. Currently, he 
also revealed, the Goss division alone 
has enough orders on hand to keep 
its plants busy until 1962. However, 
he explained, most other MGD Divi- 
sions do not sell for delivery more 
than 6 months in advance. 

Looking beyond 1961, Mr. Coul- 
trap said the future appears bright. 
He noted that the annual volume of 
publishing and printing shipments in 
this country exceeds $10 billions, or 
almost four times the 1939 figure. 
This expansion, he declared, is ex- 
pected to continue. Considering 
printing and publishing as a single 
industry, he pointed out that it is 
the eighth largest in the nation and 
ranks third in number of plants. 


Offers Liquid Plate Tusche 

3M brand type “L,” “R,” and “S” 
presensitized photo offset plates have 
been made even more versatile with 
the introduction of a chemical which 
reportedly makes it possible to add 
to the plate image after development. 

The new product, 3M brand Plate 
Tusche, is the first chemical to make 
it possible for a platemaker or 
pressman to fill in breaks in solids 
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or to repair broken lines and letters 
on presensitized plates without using 
mechanical methods, according to 
the company. 

The plate tusche is applied with 
a cotton swab and rubbed into the 
area the platemaker or pressman 
desires to make ink-receptive. After 
rubbing for 20 to 35 seconds, the 
area affected turns a light tan, indi- 
cating to the operator that the area 
being rubbed is ready to print. The 
rubbing action is necessary before 
the correction or addition becomes 
ink-receptive, the company said. 
Ordinary tap water is then used 
to neutralize the area and then ink 
is applied. A light coating of gum 
completes the process, according to 
the company. 


Samples of Plastic Coats 


A new folder containing a variety 
of Marvelene plastic-coated packag- 
ing materials is available from The 
Marvellum Co., Holyoke, Mass. In- 
cluded in the folder are samples of 
pouch paper, blotter paper, gold 
metallic and a number of Krafts, all 
coated with polyethylene. 

The samples indicate the variety 
of packaging materials that can be 
custom processed to meet the indivi- 
dual lithographer’s specific require- 
ments. 

Typical applications of the com- 
pany’s coated materials include 
packaging for foods, tobacco, soft 
goods, hardware, etc. A detailed 
application list is included in the 


folder. 


Elkin Named Aerolite V.P. 


William Elkin of Woodside, Long 
Island, has been appointed vice pres- 


William Elkin 


ident in charge of sales of Acrolite 
Products Inc., Rahway, N. J. Mr. 
Elkin has been with the Anchor 
Chemical Corp., Brooklyn, for a 


number of years. 





Offer Variable Speed Drives 

The Industrial Products division 
of Western Gear Corp., Los Angeles, 
has introduced a new line of me- 
chanical variable speed drives which 
it is marketing to industry under the 
trade name “Vari-Master”. 

The drives are available in three 
sizes, covering the horsepower range 
of from 1 to 10 HP with a wide 
speed range of up to 8 to 1 ratio of 
speed variation. They are offered in 
both drip proof and totally enclosed 
construction. 

The units use a fan on the vari- 
able speed shaft to allow maximum 
cooling of the belt and longer belt 
life. Discs are positioned by shaft 
shoulders, to eliminate the possi- 
bility of belt misalignment. The con- 
stant speed disc assembly is saddle 
mounted on its own bearings for 
vibration-free operation. All bearings 
are double sealed, permanently lub- 
ricated. 


Introduce New Sink Line 

Industrial Timer Corp. announces 
the appointment of the company’s 
Time-O-Lite Division as exclusive 
marketing agent for Bar Ray photo- 
graphic processing equipment. 

Leading the list of Bar Ray prod- 
ucts is a new line of insulated sinks. 

The company points out that the 
walls of the sinks are made up of 
two sheets of type 316 stainless steel 
with five ply marine plywood plus 
a \% inch thick sheet of insulating 
board bonded between. 

The second feature of the sinks is 
the savings they reportedly offer in 
installation costs due to the fact that 
all plumbing and electrical work is 
built-in and pre-tested at the factory. 
Upon delivery all the user must do 
is simply connect water supply, 
drains, and power. The sinks are 
available in 32 sizes. 

According to the company, the 
joining of marketing hands of Time- 
O-Lite and Bar Ray makes possible 
the introduction of a new Industrial 
Timer-Bar Ray custom darkroom 
design and engineering service. 

Additional information is avail- 
able from the company at 1407 
McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 
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“He’s been walking on ar ever since he started 
using WEBRIL WIPES!” | 


























WEBRIL wipes to perfection 


NON-WOVEN FABRIC 





PAINT BRUSH ACTION means uniformly thin coatings for 
longer-running, trouble-free plates. 


Can’t Scratch —contains only pure, soft cotton. 


Super Absorbent-— removes the last traces of etches and 
acids. 


Lintless — even with lacquer, developing ink, or gum arabic. 


Amazing Wet Strength — interlocked fibres can’t come 
apart. Perfect for applying developing ink and lacquers 
and for developing out and gumming. 


Handy — You simply tear 8” square, precut wipe from con- 
venient wire rack. No hunting, no cutting — always at 
arms length. 


MAIL THIS COUPON ————-———-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—--—---------- 


THE KK FN DALLA compasy 


Fiber Products Division 
Dept. ML-31, Walpole, Mass. 


I'd like to. try Webril Wipes — free. Please send me samples for 
1 testing. 
; Name 





Company 
Address 
: City Le ERTS 
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Intertype Opens Two Offices 

Two new district offices have been 
opened by Intertype Co., division of 
Harris-Intertype Corp. The new of- 
fices are in Dallas, Texas, and At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The Southern district office, at 1804 
Hi-Line Drive, Dallas, will serve 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi. F. L. A. Gers- 





















































pach, Intertype representative in 
Texas since 1947 and formerly com- 
posing room foreman of several news- 
papers, has been named manager. 
In Atlanta, the Southeastern dis- 
trict office will be located at 124 
Sixteenth St. N. W. It will serve 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, North and South Carolina, 
Southern Virginia and Kentucky. 
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A new ORANGE masking plastic 
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y—today! Get GOLDENPLAST 
al-Melgelslel-muslekt.@lalem eek iile 


GOLDENPLAST* 


“GOLDENPLAST masking plastic — 


‘See the differenc in 
| features =o 


(in all climatic conditions) 


© Available for all 
. press sizes 


_ © Easily cur & 
© Used for-dropouts 
© Thi bose 
"© Available in rolls too 



































261 GRAND CONCOURSE 
NEW YORK 51, N Y. 


Telephone: MOtt Haven 5-2050 














. fe 223 ee i 
dmakesSGOLDENPLAST available atthese j 
competitive low prices— ; 
1 PRICE LIST 
: Sheet Size ; 
1 All sheet ut r . ' 
; he nce tensed Quantity waged : 
1 additional charge. Package Price Sheet Size Quantity Price ! 
WW” x14” 100 $ 8.50 42” x 54” 50 $45.00 
14” x 17” 100 12.00 46" x 56” 50 55.50 
16” x 20” 100 14.00 | 48” x 60” 50 62.00 
20” x 24” 100 20.50 | 54” x60” 50 65.00 
20” x 27” 100 22.00. | ween eee enn een en enna 
24” x 27" 100 30.00 ROUS 
24” x30” 100 31.50 | fi 
27%" x 31” 100 38.50 | 
27” x 38” 100 41.00 | 
30” x 40” 100 48.00 | 
3812” x 54” 50 41.50 
40” x 50” 50 41.00 
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The district manager will be Charles 
W. Wallen, with Intertype since 1948, 
and most recently the company’s rep- 
resentative in Southern California. 


Equipment Fabrication Chart 

A lubrication chart, listing all 
major types of graphic arts equip- 
ment, their lubrication points, and 
the proper lubricant to be used, is 
available from the Anchor Chemical 
Co., Inc., 827 Bergen St., Brooklyn, 
m.-¥, 

This chart was prepared to help 
alleviate the confusion about proper 
lubrication of the myriad types of 
equipment, tolerances, and types of 
lubrication. 

Since much equipment is presently 
being manufactured in Europe, and 
these specifications are not easily 
translated into American standards 
and viscosites, the chart is designed 
to serve as a guide to many owners 
who need help in making these in- 
terpolations. 

Proper lubrication procedures as 
well as specific points of lubrication 
and recommended lubricants are in- 


cluded. DN, 
Champion Gets Larger Plants 

Champion Color Corp., nationally 
known producers of color separa- 
tions have moved to larger quarters 
at 6 Varick St., New York. 

The new quarters measure 6,000 
square feet, more than double old 
space on East 18th St. New sinks, 
camera, dark room equipment, etc., 
have been added to modernize the 
plant and speed production. 


Rising Win Advertising Award 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, 
Mass., was awarded first prize in the 
business papers category of the 1961 
Merit Awards Contest of the Adver- 
tising Club of Springfield, Mass. The 
annual competition, sponsored to rec- 
ognize and encourage the creation of 
superior advertising, resulted in a 
first-place award to Rising for its 
Line Marque insert which appeared 
in printing and advertising trade 
publications during the Spring and 
Summer of 1960. (See ML June 


issue). 























| GRAPHIC SUPPLY CO., INC. 


GRAFCO 291 THIRD AVE.,NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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offers a spectacular 


| “Package Deal’ 


in plate-making equipment 


*FREE CONSULTATION *FREE PLANT LAYOUT 
“ONE YEAR WARRANTY ON EQUIPMENT 


Investigate this Grafco “Package Deal” on plate-making equipment. 
See how you can save with this and other money-saving deals 
on a wide variety of offset supplies and plate-making equipment. 
Call or write today; one of our qualified field representatives 
will be most happy to consult with you. 


BOSTON: 144 OLIVER STREET 


Miller Forms Web Dept. 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed A. E. 
Searle, Jr., vice-president, to formu- 
late the company’s future plans and 
marketing in the field of web offset 
printing equipment. Mr. Searle has 
been associated with the graphic 
arts during his entire career, and 
for the past 25 years has been active 
in sales and sales management for 
the company’s line of offset, letter- 
press and 
presses. 


rotogravure __ printing 

Miller has acquired the manufac- 
turing and patent rights of the Trail- 
blazer web-offset press from the 
Waldron-Hartig Division of the 








Midland-Ross. Corp. It is this press 
which is expected to form the basis 
of the company’s entry into the web 
offset field. 
® 

Krause Leaves Rexford 

Joseph Krause, technical director 
and production manager, R. W. Rex- 
ford Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has re- 
signed to join A. D. Hanschy Co., 
Chicago, in a similar capacity. He 
has been succeeded by Fred Dia- 
mond, formerly of Capital Printing 
Ink Co., of Washington, and Bowers 
Printing Ink Co. of Chicago. Mr. 
Krause is a former president of the 
Philadelphia Printing Ink Makers 
Production Club. 
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CAMERAS Are 
In Use TODAY 


- More real value for the money 

. Longer service life . . . less maintenance 
. Faster, easier operation 

. Most advanced design 

. Higher assured trade-in value 

. Highest quality product 


... THEY'RE BUILT AND BACKED BY 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
PHOTO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IN 
THE COUNTRY ... THEREFORE PUT 
YOUR TRUST IN A PROVEN PRODUCT 
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than any other 
make! 


) 
COMET 


film size. Screw or 
Cable Drive 


There is a Robertson Camera for every photo-mechanical 
requirement ...in the most economical size and model 
to match your needs. Ask your Robertson Camera 


Dealer for full details. 


ROBERTSON PHOTO = MECHANIX, INC. 
CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 


7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE e 
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Canale Gets Larger Quarters 
The Canale Chemical Corp. of East 
Meadow, N. Y., manufacturers and 
distributors of graphic arts prod- 
ucts, has moved its operation into 
larger quarters at Glen Cove, N. Y. 
The move will triple the company’s 
manufacturing capacity and allow for 
future expansion. 
e 
Rutherford Moves Midwest Office 

The Rutherford Machinery divi- 
sion of Sun Chemical Corp. has 
moved its Midwest sales office to 
larger quarters at 544 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

® 
Metter Joins ATF Sales 

American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. has appointed Harry H. 
Metter as sales representative, Gen- 
eral Printing division, for Southern 
New Jersey and part of Philadelphia. 
His headquarters will be in the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the company, 
which also serves Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and 
most of Western Pennsylvania. 

e 
Recht Starts Calif. Corp. 

William Recht“ Co., Inc., has 
formed the Rexon Corp. at 319 East 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The new corporation will distrib- 
ute “Rexon” offset blankets, “Kwik” 
blanket fix, “Velvadamp” roller cov- 
ering and “Rexite” rubber stereo- 
types in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, New Mexico, Idaho, 
Utah and British Columbia under 
the presidency of Carl A. Turk, Jr., 
formerly of the Ortman-McCain Co. 

” 
Magnetic Printing Booklet 

A 48-page booklet explaining Mag- 
netic Ink Character Recognition and 
answering 142 most frequently asked 
questions about magnetic ink check 
encoding is now available from A. 
B. Dick Co., 5700 West Toughy 
Ave., Chicago. 

The booklet discusses the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association specifica- 
tions for MICR; requirements and 
costs for check imprinting installa- 
tions; techniques of imaging masters, 
check imprinting, and quality con- 
trol; and details of check book use. 
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New Type “L” Package 

A self-closing package for 3M 
brand Type “L” Photo Offset Plates 
has been introduced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. to 
provide protection from dirt, mois- 
ture and light while the plates are 
still light-sensitive. 

The box is overwrapped in poly- 
ester film, and the top of the box 
flips up and closes itself when re- 
leased. 


Anti-Static Cleaner Announced 

An anti-static cleaner which com- 
bines a brush, a shockless static bar 
and a suction hood to remove dirt 
and dust, and neutralize: static to 
prevent re-attraction of the dust, has 
been announced by the Simco Co., 
located at 920 Walnut St., Lansdale, 
Pa. 

The cleaner is available in any 
effective length for all sizes of parts 
and materials. A power unit oper- 
ating from 110 or 220 volt AC cur- 
rent energizes the static bar and a 
blower of suitable capacity can be 
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furnished for the suction hood, ac- 
cording to the company. 

e 
Feature Wassau Everest 

Wassau Paper Mills Company’s 
text printing paper, Everest Text and 
Cover is featured in a new revised 
sample and specification booklet. 

The booklet contains samples of 
the range of stocked text and cover 
weights, and regular special finishes 
that are now aavilable. 

Copies are available from the com- 
pany’s distributors or by writing di- 
rect to the advertising department 
of Wausau Paper Mills Company at 
Brokaw, Wis. 


Rutherford Installations 

The following firms have recently 
installed Rutherford equipment in 
their plants: Lewis Business Forms 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., type RMC 
33 x 42” semi-automatic photo- 
composing machine; Cadillac Print- 
ing and Lithographing Co., Broad- 
view, IIl., 
automatic photo-composing machine; 








58 x 78” type PLD semi- 


Schultz Lithographing Co., Chicago, 
58 x 78” fully automatic photocom- 
and the Regen- 
steiner Corp., Chicago, 58 x 78” fully 


posing machine; 


automatic photo-composing machine. 
. 
McGuirk Joins Finch, Pruyn 

Richard G. McGuirk has been ap- 
pointed a sales representative for 
Finch, Pruyn and Co., Inc., Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Mr. McGuirk’s sales territory will 
comprise Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
with general assignments in the mid- 
dle Atlantic states. A 1952 graduate 
of Siena College, he served two years 
in the Navy. He was formerly a 
sales representative for the Upjohn 


Ca 


Two Join Miller Sales 

Douglas W. Mulcahy and George 
E. Funkhauser have both joined the 
New York sales staff of the Miller 
Pittsburgh. 
Both will have their headquarters at 
the company’s New York office and 
showroom, located at 75 Varick St. 


Printing Machinery Co., 





LANSTON MONOTYPE 





Specified fox Graphic 








Als Penfection 


OERZ © ARTAR 


e Fully corrected apochromat 
e 4” to 70” focal lengths 








e Hard coated air spaced optics 
e For all color or black and white applications 


a OF P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY Hahw colors mo] ofan Mo) arcam b-1'- lave meh IN) mm Gola 


\ Western States Distributor 





LA GRANGE, INC., Hollywood 38, Cal ° 
Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Company Limited, 12 Mercer St., Toronto, Can 
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Midwest Distributor: WHITE PHOTO SALES, INC., Chicago 13, Ill 


Dayco Opens N. J. Office 


A new regional sales office and 
warehouse has been established at 
Linden, N. J. by Dayton Industrial 
Products Co., Melrose Park, Ill. 

Robert G. Burson, vice president 
of Dayton Industrial Products, said 
the new location would be _head- 
quarters for the firm’s operations in 


company’s operation formerly located 
at Hillside, N. J. Ellis Earich has 
been named manager. 
* 

Acrolite Appoints Western Dis. 

Acrolite Products, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. has appointed Hurst Graphi 
Chemicals, a division of Hurst Plas- 
tics of Los Angeles, as direct fac- 


a 12-state area and the District of 
Columbia. 

The new facilities, located at 3401 
Tremley Point Road, will include the 


tory representatives for their line of 
aerosol products for the graphic arts. 
The company is located at 2700-02 
West Ave. 34, Los Angeles. 








8 





What makes Kenro the leading vertical camera? 


1, Interchangeable heads for making line and halftone negatives, 
photocopies, Ektalith, Gevacopy and xerographic exposures 2. En- 
larges to 4X, reduces to 1/5X 3. Universal, micro-numerical focus 
system 4, Compact — saves floor space 5. Counterbalanced screw 
thread drives 6. Complete operating manual 7. Spring-loaded 
copyboard 8. Cast alloy lens and copy carriers 9. Goerz lens 
10. Tubular, welded steel frame 11. Ball race precision slides 
12. Quartzline lighting for more even, faster exposures 13. Verti- 
cal design—turns walking time into production time 14. Dual 
intensity control with automatic timer. 

Versatile Kenro cameras, available in two sizes, 14” x 18” and 
18” x 24”, do the work, equal the quality, have the capacity of much 
bigger cameras. Yet they cost much less to own and operate. Write 
for literature and prices. 


KENRO GRAPHICS, INC. Dept. E, Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 








Nat’! Starch Buys Kleen-Stik 

The board of directors of Kleen- 
Stik Products, Inc., Chicago, has 
agreed, subject to the approval of its 
stockholders, to transfer its business 
and name to Kleen-Stik Products, 
Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
National Starch and Chemical Corp., 
New York, in exchange for shares of 
National Starch common stock. 

Kleen-Stik will operate as a separate 
corporation under its present manage- 
ment, and headquarters will be con- 
tinued at its present location in 
Chicago. 

Kleen-Stik manufacturers pressure: 
sensitive backed labeling papers, foils, 
and films primarily for the graphic 
arts and packaging industries. Na- 
tional Starch is a leading manufac 
turer of packaging adhesives, and is 
also a major producer of vinyl acetate 
polymers and copolymers, and is a 
substantial refiner of corn starch and 
its derivatives. 

e 
New Lightweight Vellum Paper 

A new lightweight vellum paper 
with high opacity has just been in- 
troduced by Brownsville Paper Co., 
Brownsville, N. Y* ~ 

Designed for either letterpress or 
offset lithography, Vellum Opaque 
reportedly has the opacity and uni- 
form vellum finish necessary for re- 
production of type and halftone illus- 
tration. 

Sample books are available on re- 
quest from the company. 


co 
S&V Advances McNamee 


James B. McNamee has been ap- 
pointed New England district man- 
ager by Sinclair and Valentine Co., 
Printing Ink Division of American- 
Marietta Co. The New England Dis- 
trict includes six branches in New 
York, Connecticut and Massachusetts. 

Mr. McNamee started work in the 
company’s New York laboratories on 
his graduation from Iona College in 
1948. He managed the Rittman, O. 
branch from 1952 to 1957. Then he 
returned to New York as national 
sales manager for Gravure and Flex- 
ographic Inks. In 1959 he was ap- 
pointed New York branch manager, 
a post he continues to hold. 
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Save $] 50 by entering a GROUP subscription 








to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY at $2.5(Q each. 
Save $1.50 each over the regular rate of $4 a year, in U. S. 
Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this doliar-saving price) 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 29) 





salesmen should be on their feet, 
ready to greet customers, so that the 
booth doesn’t take on the appearance 
of a morgue. On the other hand, over- 
powering prospects with a crowd of 
salesmen can scare them away just as 
effectively as a too-quiet atmosphere. 

7. Finally, successful exhibitors 
generally are those who concentrate 
on pushing one item—or at most, two 
or three, because a display featuring 
a dozen or more products provides no 
focal point for the passerby . . 
much emphasis is no emphasis. 

And, of course, there’s one final 
way to improve an unattractive dis- 
play. Assign one company representa- 
tive to analyze all the other booths— 
particularly those of competitors—to 
see what particular features make 
them click. Careful attention to com- 
pany displays now . . . while there’s 
time to give them serious thought, 
will certainly pay off in bigger sales 
and more worthwhile exhibits for 
visiting lithographers.+ 


too 





STONE AGE 
(Continued from Page 41) 





Direct y following the lunch hour, 
one of the artists, a portly gentleman 
who was Irish and somewhat of a 
politician, had great difficulty in stay- 
ing awake. At one o’clock when we 
started work, he was still partly under 
the spell of Morpheus. He made a 
black paper “blinder” for camouflage 
purposes that fitted on his glasses, 
and leaned rather heavily on the arm- 
board above the stone which had a 
half-inch of water on it (submarine 
method). Fairly frequently his whole 
forearm—sleeve and all—would slide 
off the board and into the water with 
a splash. Sometimes the pointed 
eraser in his hand made a sharp road- 
like detour through the work which 
had to be fixed later when the stone 
was dry. 

* * * 
Time for Tea 

THERE was a letter artist in the 
room ... a real old-timer. He was an 


Englishman, rather on the thin side, 
slow of movement and wearing a 
drooping, coarse, stained mustache. 
We apprentices had to get lunches 
for the men, and this man had to 
have his pot of tea every day without 
fail. We got it for him in a dark 
enamel pot, tea bag and all. He drank 
it with his lunch but saved the tea 
bag. 

It was amusing to see him along 





about 2:30 as he cautiously looked 
up and down the aisle over his glasses 
to see if the coast was clear. Then 
he’d go over to his cabinet and reach 
in behind the curtain and get the cold 
tea bag from the pot. With one quick 
motion it disappeared behind the 
stained mustache, which now seemed 
to come to life. It wiggled, it drooped, 
it stuck straight out as he worked on 
that tea bag.ye 





Wig coaeun 


Now, eo af -free stripping and opaquing 
with a nuArc light table. Features: 

© Highly polished, chromed, machined steel 
straight edges on all four sides, adjustable. 

© Ceramic glass top—single sheet of glass, 
easy and inexpensive to replace. 

© Softly diffused fluorescent light gives even 
light over entire working area. 

© Attractive silver hammerloid baked enamel 
finish. 

e Large steel storage shelf. 

© Top removable on larger models to facili- 
tate moving through 30” door. 
© Shipped completely set-up, ready to use. 


No crating charges. Fy 


SEE YOUR GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
DEALER OR SEND FOR BULLETIN A217ML 
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General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. 
Sales and Service: New York « Los Angeles 


Hip to PLATEMAKER 


THE MODERN WAY 


TO MAKE PLATES 


eet MSS see eee ee 


i <Q>> LIGHT TABLES : 6 
: BUILT RIGHT. * 
| PRICED RIGHT! 
































MODEL LT-18 
Table Model—6” High 
18x20 Glass Area 


Floor Stand $30.00 
a 





MODEL LT-42 
30x40 Glass Area 


e 
MODEL LT-51 
36x50 Glass Area 


$245 


MODEL LT-61 
42x62 Glass Area 


$285 ; 





Chicago 51, Wl. 


FT-40 
$795 


30x 40 














“C+ our plate exposure time in half,” 
<] 


says The Stein Printing Co., Atlanta, 
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inexpensive carbons, it produces a 
tours very tuys single light source three times as 
opti WN atibo rv, powerful as the next most powerful 
pecenan, offset PEP Department lamp, and six times as powerful as 
most lamps, “7 


rus STEIN PRINTIN 


One TRI-POWER, with one frame, will do the 
same job as two or three of the next most powerful 
lamps with two or three frames, also effecting a 
saving in space. 


The average lithographer can save $2,000.00 a 
year with each TRI-POWER. 


Designed for use with printing frames 50” x 70”, 
and larger, or when shorter exposure time is desired 
on smaller work. 


Operates on standard 3-phase service. Permits 
accurate compensation for line voltage changes. 
Finger-tip control automatically separates carbon 
holders to full expanded length for inserting new 
trim, Clutch and manual return eliminated. Long-life, 
glass insulated transformers. Exhaust blower. 360° 


— 30-DAY TRIAL WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Write for literature. 
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cenera. | THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


PRECISION 
COMPANY 17 CITY PARK AVENUE © TOLEDO 131, OHIO 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION 





EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
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Direct Matt ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA has appointed Louis Nei- 
bauer Chairman of Delaware Valley’s 
Mail Day, April 12. 





MORE VOLUME? 
(Continued from Page 46) 





keep men and machinery busy may 
have the end result of endangering the 
normal prices we have for our basic 
business by disturbing the thinking of 
our salesmen and operating people. 

Now up to this point we have pre- 
supposed that the volume price busi- 
ness is the type on which each of us 
is daily invited to quote. However, it 
is just as important to consider that 
some of this falls into the category of 
“pirating accounts” . . . none of us is 
so naive as to overlook the oportunity 
to steal a good account away from a 
competitor. The question is: Do we 
rely on good selling to get the ac- 
count? Or, do we throw in a low price 
as bait. If we are tempted along these 
lines, that is when we get to thinking 
that we can literally price a job for 
nothing . . . perhaps it might be a 
good rule to offer such a deal to one 
of our own best accounts!- 

Just thinking about giving away 
profits to one of our regular custom- 
ers is immediately alarming and the 
suggestion would be considered classic 
stupidity, but, a “give-a-way” to a 
potentially new account . . . well, that 
appears to be real intelligent strategy! 


Don’t Give Profits Away 
Let’s face facts . . . giving profits 
away to anyone is stupid and short- 
sighted. We should all be motivated 
by the idea of profits on a long range 
basis. If we are, I think the appropri- 
ate volume will take care of itself. 
Cost systems are or can be highly 
accurate in our business. We should 
not have to guess about the cost of 
doing business, We should not have 
to guess about whether an order is 
profitable volume or just volume. 
Being busy wears out machines, es- 
tablishes labor requirements, creates 
fixed expenses. We don’t mind any of 
these so long as we are being “profit- 
ably busy.” 
We all have our fears today and 


each of us is faced with sudden 
“lulls.” That is the time when despera- 
tion causes some to begin hitting the 
“Bids” because “we’ve just got to 
keep the department busy.” So, we 
pust the panic button, stack up some 
orders, and a week later — just sud- 
denly discover that departmental busi- 
ness has picked up and the price 
volume we scared ourselves into, now 
has to be run on costly overtime to 
avoid hurting our regular customers. 

As far as we are concerned, we’ve 


learned the cost of hitting the panic 
button . . . and now we realize that 
‘lulls’ are a part of the printing indus- 
try. When we have these these periods, 
it is much better to talk with some 
of our regulars and stir up a little 
business, If we feel bargain rates are 
in order — then we give them where 
we help ourselves and the customer. 

We are not volume printers and we 
know it. Yet like all printers, jobs 
slip in from a few accounts which 
through time and attrition become 
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OFFSET PACKING PAPER 


Here’s an automatic time-saver 

stocked and sold by your local paper 
merchant: Riegel’s Offset Packing 
Paper. It is specially made for the job, 
with a toothy surface that prevents 
slipping or creeping under plate 

or blanket. Won't thin out 

during long runs. 


FOUR CALIPERS: .002, .003, .004 
and .005 “Edge-colored” for ready 
identification. 


SIX SIZES: 19 x 23, 2534 x 36, 
2834 x 38V, 38 x 50, 45 x 59, 
54x77 


The ultimate in speed and 
convenience. 


Write today for FR EE 
TRIAL SHEETS 


Send name and model 
of press with sheet size 
and caliper wanted. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¥ 


P.0. Box 250, New York 16, N.Y. 








Champiou EQUIPMENT FOR THE 


PHOTOENGRAVER AND LITHOGRAPHER 


4 


Champion 
DOWN DRAFT 
_ LITHOGRAPHERS 
_ WORK-TABLE 
| with variable 
_ exhaust controller 


| Removes hazardous fumes—at 
their source. No odor in shop or 
offices. Tables at convenient 
working height. Quiet oper- 

ating exhaust blower. The 

_ Koroseal lined trough 

_ resists corrosion 

_ from chemicals 

| used. 


WHIRLER 
for Lithographers 


dd ve 


FACE-UP WHIRLERS 
for Photoengravers 


Radiant electric heat on un- 

derside of cover reflects 

on top of revolving plate. 

Heating, drying and 

whirling controlled 

by electric switches ” ” 
for manual 


operation o TEMPERATURE 
presetting. CONTROLLED 
DEVELOPING SINK 





Auxiliary 
Negative © 
Viewer 


Temperature maintained to a frac- 
tion of a degree. The auxiliary . 
negative viewer and auxiliary 
wash sink are optional units 
...can be designed for 
either side of basic sink. 
The three tray, basic 
sink can be ordered 

with, or without, 


we, Cover is of either feature. 


~ aluminum with 

flat underside— 

thus eliminating an 

area for dirt to gather. 

It is easily cleaned. Stain- 

less steel disposal trough. 

The plate platform is heavy cir- 

cular aluminum plate, supported 
by ball bearings. All instruments for manual or automatic 
operation are in recessed panel. Plate whirling speed is con- 
trolled by a convenient lever at from 35 to 105 R.P.M. 


manufactured by Hl, SCHMIDT & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


321 S. Paulina St., Chicago 12, Ill. SEeley 3-0404 


> Transparency Viewers 

> Stainless Steel Sinks to Order 
P Stainless Steel Developing Trays 
p Plate Coolers 

p> Plate Cleaning Tables 


> Powdering Cabinets 
> Cold Top Developing Tanks CONTACT YOUR 


» mY a LOCAL DEALER FOR E 
-waa ADDITIONAL DETAILS 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


My Classification: 


1, Lithographing plants and employes, 
including private planta, combination 
lithographic and letterpress plants, 
meta! rators, lithographic trade 
platemakers including employes. 


0D Subscription in company name 
C) Owner, managing officer 

C) Superintendent, foreman etc. 
0 Other employe (please specify) 


0) 2. Letterpress printing plant includ- 
ing en.pioye (if you also do lithog- 
raphy check under No. 1 above). 

. Manufacturer, jobber, dealer in 
Above rates are for U.S. and U.S. possessions ONLY. ang ne equipment or sup- 
CANADA: $5.00 [] 1 year; $9.00 [] 2 years (payable in plies including empleye. 
Canadian or U. S. funds) Hen. 0 4. Library, college, school, trade as- 
LATIN AMERICA: $5.00 i $9.00 [ ] 2 years sociation, instructor, student 
OTHER COUNTRIES: $9 $15 [] 2 years . Other (please specify). 


(] 2 years $7.00 [] 1 year $4.00 
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unprofitable. 1 am proud of the fact 
that when our people met to review 
this situation at the beginning of 
1958, it was their suggestion that we 
specifically drop, yes, throw out, these 
accounts. Yet, as a result of this group 
thinking, we faced what was a tough 
printing year, because these accounts 
represented about 10 percent of our 
volume. 

The end result was that in 1958 we 
made exactly the same gross profit as 
1957, with less volume. We had a 
20 percent better operating profit and 
doubled the net profit. I might add 
that our credit losses have been $1,134 
in the past 10 years. We do not 
gamble on credit risks for volume. 

So let me quickly summarize our 
own philosophy on the matter of 
volume: 

1. Volume is important to us so 
long as it is profitable. 

2. Volume is important to us so 
long as it does not make us live in 
constant fear of loss of a single or 
even several accounts, 

3. Volume is important ‘if? we can 
luckily, or with careful planning, get 
the right kind of a fill-in.at the exact 
time of need. In our’ plant right now, 
for example, our sales and manage- 
ment personnel know exactly what we 
need in the way of a good consistent 
volume job. They know the exact 
press time which can be available. 

Knowing your own plant operating 
needs is the key to gaining by 
volume. * 





HOECKEL’S 
(Continued from Page 31 





in value. Storage space to accommo- 
date this takes parts of the second 
and fifth floors and all of the full 
basement. This totals above 10,000 
square feet. 

F. J. Dunst’s father began working 
for the company at the age of 11 in 
1900. He remained with the firm for 
57 years, becoming president in 
1932. He died on the job in 1957, 
and young F. J. took over the top 
spot. The younger Dunst himself 
began with Hoeckel’s at 16 as a stock 
boy and worked up through the de- 


partments to learn the business. All 
the stock in the corporation is held 
by employes or widows of former 


employes. * 





DAMPENERS 
(Continued from Page 48) 





obtaining varying amounts of damp- 
ening solution. Modifications of this 
system achieve the same end result. 

The GAE Push Button Dampening 
System has been recently introduced 


by Graphic Arts Engineering Asso- 
ciates of Cranford, N. J. This unit 
utilizes a high torque electric motor 
driven fountain roller. A variable 
control voltage varies fountain roller 
speed from a bare creep to a full 
90 revolutions per minute. (Average 
speed of the constantly driven con- 
ventional fountain roller is about 
12 r.p.m.) By using a smooth acting 
ductor cam, ductor roll-offs can be 
varied from zero to flood amounts. 


In the GAE system, the dwell of the 


ductor cam is fixed, and a smooth 








QUICK DRYING 
AS A WINK... that’s 


Speed Spectrum 
LITHO INKS 














Quick setting on carton, coated and 
other offset papers . . . in black and 
white, process, all other colors, too. 
Prints all kinds of forms, solids with 
small reverses, or halftones. Brilliant, 
glossy, minimum dryback. Colors 
maintain their sparkle when dry. Fast 
work-and-turn, no offset, high pile in 
delivery. Soft bodied, excellent water 
resistance and ink transfer, superior 
trap qualities. 














COMBINE IT WITH CRESCENT’S 
SPECTRUM SERVICE and you've 
got the trade’s unbeatable combina- 
tion. Spectrum Service is the fool- 
proof color matching system that gets 
special color jobs on the press fast, 
cuts the high cost of small factory- 
mixed matches. Ask the man from 
Crescent. 


SAME ADVANTAGES AVAILABLE IN 
LETTERPRESS FORMULATIONS 


igs 
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CRESCENT INK & COLOR COMPANY 
464 North sth St., Phila. 23 «3901 West Rohr 
Ave., Milwaukee 9 « 1040 Grant St., S.E., 
Atlanta 15 « KELCO DIVISION: 716 Sidney 
St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
LooktoCrescentforink Leadership 
Inks for Letterpress © 


Lithograchy © Fiexography ¢ Rotogravure 
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UNSURPASSED FISHING 
...-in 20 hours of daylight! 


@ On the fringe of the Arctic, 700 miles deep in the 
Canadian wilderness . . . midnight sun, howling 
huskies, natives and nature in the raw. Wily Arc- 
tic Grayling, surfacing Trout and the ever-pres- 
ent Northern Pike. 


Air transportation, in six hours, brings Twen- 
tieth Century sportsmen back into the civiliza- 
tion of early explorers. 


The management, with years of experience, can 
guarantee clean and comfortable accommoda- 
tions with hot and cold running water. In the 
food department, we have gone all out to insure 
the best. Trained native guides, one to every two 
guests, will accommodate your every wish. 





For the last two years Argosy Magazine has rec- 
ommended our lodge as the outstanding fishing 
spot in Canada. United States Rubber’s million 
dollar fishing vacations contest picked Arctic 
Lodges as Number One among the world’s seven 
greatest fishing spots ! 


For complete information write to: 


Arctic Lodges, Ltd. 


3402 University, S. E. Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Phone: FE 8-1583 
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rise and fall is designed into the 
cam action, avoiding sharp banging 
ductor contacts. 

The “Quick Wet” button instantly 
provides water as required and when 
the button is relieved, the pre-set 
conditions of water control auto- 
matically take over. The fountain 
roller continually revolves and a 
calibrated control dial is‘used for 
reference settings. Operation of the 
water control unit is independent 
of press operating speed, Figure 4 
illustrates a GAE System on a two- 
color Miehle 38. 

In lithography, water assumes the 
dual role of friend and foe. A friend, 
since it is the basis of our process; 
and a foe, for its problem of proper 
control. 

The whole history of patent litera- 
ture over the past 60 years has shown 
that a wide variety of dampening 
devices have been tried in the litho- 
graphic industry, some more success- 
fully than others. Some observers 
feel that the quality of lithography 
will be increased only as water is 
decreased or eliminated, while others 
feel that the presence of, water in 
the process actually ‘offers advan- 
tages over the letterpress ; system, 
because water permits lithography 
to be a planographic process. 

Whether any one of the currently 
popular dampening systems will 
prove, in the long run, to be the 
final answer to dampening problems 
is impossible to predict at the pres- 
ent time. Certainly lithographers 
will want to watch carefully every 
innovation in this field, with the 
hope that, eventually, most of our 
problems will be eliminated. * 


Reference 

1. Wood, W. H., A Review of Dampen- 

ing Systems for Lithographic 

Technical Association of the 
Arts, 1955. 
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TRAINING 
(Continued from Page 45) 





has a real desire to become profi- 
cient, he must force his own training. 
He must read and study, he must ask 
questions if he wants to know some- 
thing, he must ask for books and 


trade magazines, he must ask some- 
one to help him, he must ask for 
permission to practice after hours, he 
must ask for material to experiment 
with and if he can’t get it free, he 
must pay for it himself. The indi- 
vidual must seek out his source of 
information and the people who will 
help him. This is how I received most 
of the little knowledge I have, and 
I believe the same is probably true 
with you. And, this is the type of 
instruction and inspiration we must 


pass on to the younger people who 
want to learn. 

Pride in our craft is also impor- 
tant. This attitude can have a tre- 
mendous influence on the desire to 
learn. A man passing by a site upon 
which a building was being erected 
asked one brick layer what he was 
doing, to which the brick layer re- 
plied, “Laying brick, you idiot! 
What do you think I’m doing?” The 
man asked the same question of 
another brick layer, to which he 
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dependable 
source of 


FILM 


is the 


KBC 


of your 


business... 


pESCO 


is your BEST FILM SOURCE 


yes, from one source, any film 
you need to do the job right and at the right time 


Besco can supply Ansco, DuPont, Dinoc, Eastman, Gevaert and Ilford 
film, plates and all the chemicals and accessories to process them. 


Besco is one of the largest suppliers to the graphic arts. Strong 
resources assure the ability to stock the film you need—and you 


get it fast from Besco. 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS 


SUPPLY CO. 





BOSTON — 287 Atlantic Ave. 


NEW YORK — 525 W. 33rd St. 
\a€SCO, CLEVELAND — 1125 Rockwell Ave. 

N CHICAGO — 900 N. Franklin St. 
a CINCINNATI — 1423 E. McMillan St. 
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A message to progress-minded lithographers 


HOW MANY HATS DO YOU WEAR 


































FINANCE 


LABORS: 


PRODUCTION 





EQUIPMENT 


PERSONNEL 





Plenty, we'll bet! It's enough to give a 
man ulcers, trying to be an expert in all 
the fields of lithographic management. 
Even the best business "team" has some 
areas of weak administration...areas where 
they lack experience or "know-how" or 
talent. 


What's the answer? Just this: join the 
National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
In every field of management -- cost 
control, sales, labor, production tech- 
niques, taxes -- the NAPL can help you 
find the right answer to set your bus- 
iness on the path-to better profits. 
What's more, you'll have the advantage 
of association with the men in manage- 
ment of the most progressive litho- 
graphers across America, 


Clip the coupun below. We'll send you 
complete information on what membership 
in the NAPL can do for you,...how little 
it will cost. 


SP ES ED Ae Se AD ee Oe SE GS ee SE SE eee ED ED AD RS GD GEE GN See GED GES GY GE Ge Gem Gee eee Gee cee OES enh cot GD Ge ome Oe ee eee 


National Association 
of Photo-Lithographers 
317 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 


OK! Mail me the pitch on the NAPL, 


Tell me what it will cost...what I 
get...who belongs in my area, 


Name Title 





Firm 





Street Address 





City. 





zone 














replied, “I’m helping to build a 
Cathedral.” Now, which do you think 
was the best craftsman? 

The formula for learning is desire, 
effort and guidance. 


Personal Initiative 

People do vary in their ability to 
learn. For example, children born of 
parents who are teachers can, at an 
early age, possibly be taught how 
to study and learn better than those 
children who would not have such 
guidance available to them. However, 
a person who really wants to learn 
and is willing to work and study 
long and hard enough, can overcome 
such an apparent disadvantage. 

The first requisite for self motiva- 
tion is to have a real desire for 
achievement of a particular goal. 
Mere desires, however, are often 
quickly lost because to fulfill these 
desires requires persistent hard work. 
A person may say, “I wish I could 
do ‘so and so’,” but what he prob- 
ably means is, “I would like to be 
able to do so and so, but it’s. too 
much trouble to learn how.” 

If you say, “He is a smart person,” 
what you mean is, “He has devoted 
sufficient time, effort and study to 
absorb enough knowledge to be a 
smart person.” 

There is no secret formula for 
learning. It can be explained by 
simple mathematics. If you study 10 
hours a week, you will have a total 
of 520 hours of learning a year. If 
another person studies 20 hours a 
week, he will have 1,040 hours of 
learning a year. Isn’t it reasonable 
to expect him to be twice as smart 
as you? 

While I firmly believe that a good 
in-plant training program can help 
make better craftsmen, the lack of 
such programs leads me to the con- 
clusion that most craftsmen will con- 
tinue to be made by their own initia- 
tive in having a job in a plant where 
they can develop their own training 
program. And we can do much good 
for the trainees by giving them the 
facts about what they must do on 
their own to make themselves real 
craftsmen. That they cannot learn 
enough on the job; that they must 
constantly seek knowledge by read- 


ing, studying, practicing and experi- 
menting.* 





SMALL BUSINESS 
(Continued from Page 43) 





Ask yourself “Is this the best way of 


grouping these people so that we'll 


get the job done here?” 

e You can sit down with each of 
the key people reporting to you and 
work out a statement of exactly what 
their job consists. 

e You can sit down with these 
same people again from time to time 
and appraise their performance, tell- 
ing them what they have done excep- 
tionally well, and what they could do 
to improve their performance. 

These three steps, I would suggest, 
would put you along the road to 
better management.* 





COLOR 
(Continued from Page 33) 





Now the cycle is turning full-round. 
Already the more vivid colors of a 
decade ago are beginning to show 
up in home accessories and furnish- 
ings. By maintaining historical rec- 
ords to study rising and falling tides; 
by conducting market studies, con- 
sumer polls, retail sales tests; by fol- 
lowing high fashion to separate color 
whims from new color habits, 
it is possible for the researcher 
to do a surprisingly good job of 
prognostication. 

This is hard work and requires 
less talent than painstaking atten- 
tion to factual details. If there is 
little glamour attached to research 
methods, the results are surely ex- 
citing. The profitable ends of busi- 
ness are served, and people are grati- 
fied in their desires. The change in 
color acceptance and preference which 
continually creates new markets is 
not a matter of forced obsolescence, 
but a normal and laudable alteration 
in taste and appreciation which en- 
hances the value of our already rich 
lives. Who can question the motiva- 
tions symbolized by the desire for 
pleasure and beauty; the new suit or 
new dress, the new furniture or coat 
of paint which give dignity and at- 
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SCREEN TINTS 


Incomparable quality! Available 
in 6 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $95.00 per doz. 
$52.50 per ¥% doz. Singly, 
$10.00 each. 





COMMERCIAL TINTS 


Truly fine quality. Available in 
12 values, 133 and 150 line 
rulings, 20 x 24 in. reg. base 
film. 1 per tube. $5.85 each, 


2-COLOR GUIDE 
118 2-color sheets in 3-rin 
binder with technical data. 19 
precisely predictable colors 
per sheet $22.50. 


PUNCH & REPEAT 


Complete system, with instruc- 
tions. P&R Machine, Manual, 1 
doz. brass pins. $99.50, 


Box 1077, Columbus 16, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 


Available through leading 
Graphic Arts Suppliers 
around the world. 


All prices FOB Columbus, Ohio, 
subject to change without notice, 
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VERSATILE KALLE FLATBED OFFSET PRESSES 
for Metal Decorating, Electronic Circuit Printing, Short- Run Color, Proving 


The Kalle’s adjustable stock bed is quickly positioned to handle glass, metal, 







plastic, wood and other rigid and flexible materials of varying thicknesses.Speeds 
are continuously adjustable from 320 to 850 iph, with accurate register and 
controlled ink coverage. The unique refrigerated plate-bed provides automatic 
dampening. Other features: three-form roller inking and heated cylinder for fast drying. 
- Priced right—low operating cost. Sizes 13”x18”, 16”x 20”, 20”x 28”, 22”x30”, 23”x 36”. 


AMSTERDAM CONTINENTAL TYPES & GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 


276 Park Ave. S., New York 10. New York SP 7-4980 








em 


For your own pleasure . . . and when entertaining important clients 





NEW YORK’S MOST DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 


575 Park Avenue at 63rd Street 
Reservations suggested for lunch and dinner TEmpleton 8-6490. Open daily and Sunday 
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traction to life and have great 
tangible worth? 

We feel that printing inks can and 
should express the changing scene of 
color. Although most persons have 
strong feeling about color, at the same 
time these feelings may be too in- 
dividual to apply to the tastes of 
others. 

After all, the products and pack- 
ages, the advertising and printed mat- 
ter may differ, but the people are 
the same. They deserve study in their 
buying habits, their traditional or 
modern attitude, their age level, in- 
come, the regions in which they live. 
Color has become part and parcel 
with a high standard of living in 
which the appearance of human en- 
vironment is in every way as im- 
portant as the conveniences and 
utilities themselves. * 





PRODUCTION CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 55) 





these danger signals are not heeded 
and this neglect can cause loss of 
production time as well as money. 


Picking and Fuzzing 
Question: Recently we were trou- 
bled with picking and fuzzing and 
nothing we tried in the way of rem- 
edy helped. First we thought it was 
the paper, then the ink, but since 
we ran another job with the same 
paper and ink and had no trouble 
at all, we don’t know where to put 
the blame. 
Answer: Your problem prompts us 
to ask whether the two jobs, the one 


which gave trouble and the latter 
which ran all right, were both multi- 
color or single color jobs. We ob- 
served a similar case where every- 
thing was the same except that the 
job which gave trouble was run 
through the press twice and the other 
job was a single color job. 

It was discovered that when the 
paper passed through the press for 
the first color the fibres of the paper 
were loosened, and through a magni- 
fying glass they appeared to be stand- 
ing on end or ready to lift off. It 
was when printing the second color 
that fuzzing and picking occurred on 
the job. 

The peculiar part of the case re- 
ferred to is that the first color, which 
did not show signs of picking, was 
run from a very old and tacky blanket 
and when trouble was encountered 
in running the second color, chang- 
ing to a new blanket didn’t help. It 
seems the damage was already done. 

To guard against this happening 
it may be wise to examine the printed 
sheets with a magnifying glass when 
starting the first color and thus see 
what is happening to the surface of 
the paper. Then run a dozen or more 
sheets through twice or three times 
to see if the paper picks. In this way, 
measures to lessen the hazard may 
be taken, such as putting on a good 
(or a new) blanket, shortening the 
ink, raising the relative humidity 
in the vicinity of the press either by 
spraying hot water on the floor or by 
means of a portable electric stove or 
by boiling a kettle of water directly 
under the press. * 





METAL DECORATING 
(Continued from Page 68) 





supply cost because of the usage by 
this section. 

C. Frxep Cost. These sheets cover 
the plant controlled fixed cost. The 
first group under the heading of 
fixed cost constant are developed by 
accounting procedure. Example: Va- 
cation Pay development would show 
the number of people, times the hours 
they are entitled to under the union 
contract times the dollar amount they 
are paid. In the second group under 
the heading of Programmed Fixed 
Cost, some of the items bear an 
explanation. 

Service Labor: This is the labor 
required which is of a fixed nature 
regardless of activity. Such items as 
sweepers, janitors, storeroom attend- 
ants, and lighting ovens prior to start 
are shown here. In this account the 
vacation pay and holiday pay have 
been included. 

Supervision: This account includes 
the plant supervisors, i.e.: foremen, 
assistant foremen and superintend- 
ents. 

Clerical: In this account the de- 
partmental or plant clerical personnel 
would be included, such as depart- 
ment schedule clerk. 

Manager and Staff: In this account 
the following would appear: plant 
manager, assistant plant manager and 
their secretaries, industrial engineer- 
ing department personnel, production 
control personnel, manufacturing en- 
gineering department personnel (ex- 





PRINTING WITH IMAGINATION ON A MILTON WEBMASTER 


see full story of 


COLORTONE PRESS BY MICHAEL J. GEARY IN FEBRUARY ISSUE OF MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
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MILTON WEONeETEE 


POLYGRAPH 


Sole Distributor: Acme Machinery Division, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. C. — JU 2-6820 
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ONLY ANTI-STATIC SPRAY THAT WILL NOT RUST! 



















“NON-RUST” NEUTRO-STAT NOT ONLY GUARANTEED TO g Try NON-RUST NEUTRO-STAT 
STOP STATIC—BUT ALSO GUARANTEED NOT TO RUST! 4g ooo Mae compen today? 








greasy, non-toxic, non-flammable. Order today on a 
full money-back guarantee. SIGNATURE 


tite SIMCO company 7 920 Walnut Street, Lansdale, Pa. 


ARABIC 


QUALITY 
CONTROLLED 


NEUTRO-STAT is now available in two types: Mf  Stie—é oz. cans Nevtro-Stat @ $2.75 
“Standard’’, for all applications except where bare | ___cartons (1 doz. cans) @ $27.50 
metal parts are exposed... and new “NON-RUST”, ery 

i ications. -oily, non- 
for all machinery applications. Both are non-oily : emai 




















CHECK IT / YOURSELF 


PATENT RED 
MASKING INK 


J Perfect register over- 
lays and masks on ace- 
tate, vinyl, glass and 
glass tracing cloth. 


AV Transparent—''see (GRU MBACHER 


through”’ for accurate “PATENT RED. 
register. . “ TRANSPARENT MASKING INK 
PAUL A. AND CO. : ADHERES TO ACETATE « VINYL 
ll INC. / Photographs black for eka aig a ta 
line cuts. Lee ae 


water, leaves no stain. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS : Caraaf 

26 JOURNAL SQ., JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. Vv for pen, brush, ruling Se ee 
TEL: OLDFIELD 6-6400. N. Y.: WORTH 4-3341 pen, airbrush. 
CHICAGO: 320 W. OHIO ST. TEL: SU. 7-2462 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











PERFORATE SAFELY! ,0%.1o%. 


WITH THE NEW FOSTER PERFORATE and PRINT in ONE 
“SAFE” OPERATION on your OFFSET PRESS 
PERFO-STRIP ! NOTE TEETH IN MIDDLE OF RULE... 


& WORKS ON ALL MODELS OF PRESSES FROM 10”x14” TO 54x 76”. i 


Now — added profits on offset perforation jobs with Perfo-Strip —the offset perforation Ny —~ 
rule with the teeth where they belong—in the MIDDLE of the rule. RECOMMENDED AND soLD by [i 


FREE TRIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER MANUFACTURING CO. ane acd 
Se city Hor ere Cees at Seem 140 N: THIRTEENTH STREET 
—roon PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Paper or card § 
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cluding the machine shop people), 
purchasing and their personnel, in- 
dustrial relations and their personnel, 
and accounting and their personnel. 

The number of people budgeted in 
the above four accounts have been 
determined after an analysis of the 
work required by these people was 
made. The other items shown on the 
fixed cost sheets are self explanatory, 
therefore we can skip over the details. 
Those items of expense not shown 
here can be handled by adding ac- 
counts to this sheet showing them in 
sales and administrative expense. The 
handling of these costs again depends 
on the type of accounting system 
followed within the company. 

D. VartaBLeE Cost oF SALEs: In 
reviewing the development of the 
variable cost sheet two designs may 
be used. For this example I have 
chosen to use a four and two design 
plan, averaging 1.5 press passes and 
1.0 coater passes. In most operations 
there will be numerous designs which 
would have to be developed using the 
same approach as shown in this ex- 
ample. In this development the raw 
material cost is obtained from the 
bill of materials and-shown as a cost 
per thousand sheets. The céating and 
ink material is obtained from the 
standard bill of material sheet. 

Usage times the cost per gallon or 
pound will give us the cost per M 
sheets. Using the standard line hours 
per M sheets we can easily convert 
the total labor dollars per oven hour 
into a M sheet basis. The supply cost 
is handled the same way as labor. 
These costs have been brought for- 
ward from the Summary of Cost 
sheet. Spoilage, which has been pre- 
viously established for this operation, 
is used. The per cent is multiplied 
by the total cost to that point in the 
operation where this 
generated. 

All items of expense are now cov- 


spoilage is 


ered and we can now take the design 
cost times the anticipated volume and 
establish the Variable Cost of Sales 
for that group. The variable cost of 
sales for the various designs is added 
to establish the total cost of opera- 
tion for the year, This figure is 
carried forward to the first sheet la- 
beled forecasted budget. 
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E. Forecast BupceT SHEET: The 
total Gross Sales shown on this sheet 
should be developed using the sales 
policy of the company. 

All elements of cost are shown in 
this sheet. If the plant can maintain 
sales and meet the expense budgeted 
for this volume the income shown 
on this sheet would be met. For 
better control, these total costs should 
be shown on a monthly basis so that 
the plant can make comparisons 
against actual performance and take 
care of unfavorable variances before 
they get out of hand. 

In closing I would like to reiterate 
that a meaningful breakdown of costs, 
expense, income and profit must be 
presented to management if it is to 
be in a position to make the right 
decision. * 





PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 59) 





oxidation stain that occurs when a 
film being developed is exposed to 
air excessively, as during inspection, 
or from trapped air in the solution. 
With tray development, blotchy ef- 
fects are often caused by incomplete 
immersion of the film in either the 
developer or fixer. 

Dichroic stain is a deposit of 
colloidal silver. It is closely related 
to the silver deposition already ex- 
plained and, in many cases, is gen- 
erated by the same conditions. Be- 
cause of the unique structure of the 
silver deposit, dichroic fog has a 
distinct appearance. When viewed 
by transmitted light it has a purplish 
to brown color. By reflected light it 
appears greenish or metallic (cop- 
per). If only lightly deposited on the 
emulsion surface it can often be 
wiped off while the negative is still 
wet. A very heavy deposit within the 
emulsion is difficult, if not impossible 
to remove. 

This by no means exhausts the 
types and causes of alien densities on 
photographic negatives. A host of 
others can be attributed to organic 
and metallic impurities in water. A 
thorough treatment of the subject 
will be found in the booklet Stains 
on Negatives and Prints, available 
from Eastman Kodak Company. * 











More than 2,500 
satisfied readers! 


of making 


K.W. Beattve 


By 





. +. are you one? 


Yes, more than 2,500 progressive 
lithographers have bought “The 
Magic of Making Halftones” in 
the past few months. Many have 
written to tell us how much they 
have profited from this practical, 
profusely illustrated book. It cov- 
ers the complete subject of mak- 
ing offset halftones—tools, pro- 
cedures, equipment, general 
rules and shop standards. Do 
you have your copy? 


Order this useful book today at just 
$4.25 a copy, shipped post paid any 
where in the world 


Your money refunded in 10 days 
if not satisfied. 


e Scores of photos showing ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’ e Working tools: where 
to buy them and how to make them 
e Setting camera e Focusing e Re- 
screening halftones e Shooting col- 
ored copy e Stripping e Platemak- 
ing e Special tricks 











Make checks payable to 
Litho Books 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 
YES send me a copy of ‘Halftones’ at 
the price-of $4.25. 
(Check must accompany order.) 





SIATICG master 


Pays for itself in less than 


one week... the labor saved 
in spotting and opaquing. 







te: 


ea vm OTT, master" 


Cleans negatives and/or plates 


SAVES time - Labor - MONEY 


Hundreds of Lithographers have become 
enthusiastic users of the revolutionary ' 

STATICMASTER brushes. The ionizing signage ering 
agent, a strip of polonium, immediately 
neutralizes all surface static electricity. 
The soft brush bristles remove all dust, 
lint and foreign matter. And most impor- 


THE POLONIUM STRIP 
tant—the surface stays clean. Satisfaction DOES THE TRICK! 
Guaranteed. PRICE ONLY $9.95 
Order STATICMASTERS 
from lithographic supply 


pecemmereeimme NUCLEAR PRODUCTS CO. tc howie sca 


Schultz 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Leading litho piants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 
































SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 











Rubbers 


etcinay 20 for te 





FILL RUBBER CO.o INC. 


MAIN OFFICE — 2728 Elston Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 


Hayward, California 

Los Angeles, California 
East Point, Georgia 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Massillon, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Texas 


“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 

















The Practical Working Reference Guide of the’ ~ 
REPRODUCTIONS PROCESSES MARKET 


First Edition—already highly 
acclaimed by users 





to serve all those interested 
in the Reproduction Services Function 
in business and industry. The: 250-page 
Guide is divided into two major divi- 
sions: A Management Section and a 
Technical Section. 


The following chapter subjects are : 
indicative of the extent of editorial +A —_. - ac 
coverage: Management Objectives, ee eee ee 
Needs and Skills in Reproduction Serv- _{2r4",4if individual Sopy mailing sous Add 5% 
ices; Blueprinting; Paper Selection; 
Electrostatic Printing; Polyester Films; 
Line and Halftone Photography; The MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Offset Reproduction Process; Contact Box 31, Caldwell, N: J. 





and Projection Reproductions; Micro- Please send me...... copies of the 
film; Mechanized Collating; and Cold ODR Reproductions Reference Guide, 
Type Composition. for which I enclose $........ 


There is also a special Buyers Guide, BE cd hab ived coe eons Ue veal Seuws Uh abeka 
with hundreds of listings of various DE aivning tne ch pRE se coueshn ewe weaeee 
types of equipment and reproduction Company 
materials. Currently available equip- 
ment is ill d with ph hs and 


os * . iad City, Zone, Stat 
definitive specification charts. 6 4 
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( LA SSIFIED 


Address all classified replies to Box 
Number, c/o Modern Lithography, P. O. 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Rates for classified advertisements are 
twenty cents per word; minimum charge 
$3.00. Rate for individuals seeking em- 
ployment is five cents per word, minimum 
charge $1.00. 

Advertisements of new machinery, prod- 
ucts and services accepted at a rate of 
$10.00 per column inch,:minimum space 
one i 

Copy closing date, tenth of the preced- 
ing mo 

Checks must accompany all orders. 





HELP WANTED: 





ESTIMATOR—PRINTER. Small offset— 
letter-press shop. Central N. Y. Good op- 
portunity right man. Give full details and 
salary. Send snapshot. Address Box 762, 
c/o Mopern LiTHoGRAPHY. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER—Long estab- 


lished Chicago Metal Lithographing firm 
has opening for graduate M. E. to assume 
duties of Chief Plant Engineer. Many 
employee benefits. Send personal and ex- 
perience resume to Box 763, c/o MopERN 
LiTrHocRAPHY. 



































ADVERTISING 



































LITHO PLATE SALESMAN 


In sunny California, largest and fin- 
est litho trade plate firm west of 
Chicago needs experienced, aggres- 
sive salesman able to estimate and 
sell litho color and plates on the spot. 
Salary, plus commission, plus profit 
sharing and car furnished. State age, 
qualifications in first reply. Reply 








Box 764, c/o Mopern LitHocrapnHy. 





LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Plant Manager—Book Printer 
Offset-Letterpress — jenperion 
M EST $20, 000- $30,000 
Sniattdilincainas’ Sp aeten 
OH 10—to $9,000 


Design Engineer EAST—$i0,000-$15,000 


Bindery --  aaaaamaeeaa 
Publicat 


EAST—$9, 100 
eames Letterpress CALIF.—$6,000 
Working oat meets oom 
IDWEST—$6,500 
a, Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 


ressmen, compositors, freaders, monotype, 
folder operators, binderymen, offset pressmen. 
CAPRIS BRS ETL OTORET SERVICE. Inc. 
n M. Winters, Manager 
Devt. h 3, 307 E. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati’ 2, Ohio 


PLATE-N MAKING 
PHOTO-PRINTING 
PHOTO-COMPOSING 


Franchise Dealerships Open 
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Ambitious and aggressive young man, to 
35, with administrative, production and 
technical experience for a medium-size 
lithographing plant. Must be good at de- 
tail, have managerial ability, and a poten- 
tial. for growth. Write Stromberg Allen 
and Company, 430 South Clark Street, 
Chicago 5. 


SITUATIONS WANTED: 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER: Fully experi- 


enced in color camera, color transparency 
reproduction, very little etch required. Lat- 
est masking techniques and two staging. 
Forward thinking, can assume responsi- 
bility for production of facsimile. ALA 
member. Address Box 756, c/o MOopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 











GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNICIAN interested 
in position with manufacturer or supplier 
as technical representative, or in product 
development and field testing. Background 
includes lengthy practical experience in 
printing production, research, plant mod- 
ernization and product development. Ad- 
dress Box 758, c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





A-1 DOT ETCHER, ability to teach mask- 
ing tech. to reproduce up to 75-80% of 
facsimile, little etch. Samples and refer 
ences. Address Box 759, c/o MopeErn 
LiTHocRAPHY. 





SITUATION WANTED for plant super- 
intendent or production manager. South- 
eastern States—Florida preferred—25 yrs. 


Get Full Production 


QUALITY PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 


~ 72 
PATEN 


Write for eas Bulletin 
(Aas J - DOYLE COMPANY 


West Oth St. Cleveland !3 


Doyle Paper Cleaners 








HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis —_In-plant Training 


Color Correction 
Systems 


Trouble-Shooting 


53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 











LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHERS, GRAVURE and 
SILK SCREEN producers in growing numbers experience 
the extra advantages of these Carbons. They get brighter, 
steadier light with no bounce or sputter and Better Results! 


CARBONS, Inc., BOONTON, N. J. 


experience. Direct knowledge of latest 
equipment, techniques ~and methods. Ad- 
dress Box 760, c/o Mopern LitHocrapuy. 


PHOTO COLOR TECHNICIAN, | thor- 
oughly experienced all phases process color 
reproduction. Separations from any type 
original; reflection copy, transparencies, 
color negatives, scanned separations. Com- 
pletely familiar with all photographic 
masking procedures; direct, indirect, single 
and double overlay, camera back, and dye. 
Capable of analyzing your inks, and de- 
signing compatable color correction and 
separation system for optimum quality re- 
production. Experienced in production of 
halftones with glass or contact screen. 
Background includes sensitometry, color- 
imetry, and applied analysis. Excellent ref- 
erences. Desire permanent position, quality 
house, in warm climate. Address Box 761, 
c/o Mopern LitHocRAPHY. 








WANTED: One used Photolith Line- 
up Table Size 28 x 39—Contact Box 
765, c/o Mopern LirHocrAPHy. 














ENDS INK SKINNING 
) OVERNIGHT WASHUPS | 





ACROLITE- RAHWAY. N J 











POSITIONS 
OPEN FOR: 










Color Cameraman 
Dot Etchers 
Strippers 
Web-fed Pressmen 











JOURNEYMEN ONLY 
For information write 

A. D. WEISS LITHOGRAPH CO. 
2215 N.W. 2nd AVE. 














UPGRADE | SPECIAL COURSES 
YOURSELF! @ For Persons in the Trade 
] Learn the Latest Methods in 
PRESENSITIZED PLATEMAKING 
COLOR WORK e COLOR SEPARATION 
PRESSWORK e STRIPPING TECHNIQUES 


Hours to Suit Your Convenience 
Write, Phone or Visit 


MANHATTAN 











“or PRINTING 
fis oe ea 
LORRAINE |<: | CARBONS PAY for THEMSELVES . . 


TIME a LABOR 
Saving! 


Improved 
QUALITY! 











Schu 





DEEP ETCH 











CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 

















SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave. 











Chicago 26, Ill. 











" Rosback 


UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES—Two shelves—21’ x 26”. Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5” diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 

STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Parking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 











F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY Benton Harbor, Michigan 


FAST, EFFICIENT 


DRYERS 
WEB-OFFSET 


*Speed *Production “Economy 


Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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New! on MICHIGAN AVE. at 12th St. in Chicago 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 


a 


SS 
roils 


Teac 
erat Ee is 


Tanti Gi 
it (un off 


ered Parking for 








CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE & 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centers — & 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every 
room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free TV, ® 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. @ 
Self dialing phones—24 hour switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. & 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free swimming privileges at Acres 
Cabana Club. Phone HA 7-8200. TWX CG-82 e 
Closest to ali Chicago convention centers. Suites & 
and sample display rooms. Private meeting and 


Members: 
AAA banquet rooms. 




















Best Western Motels 


Quality Courts ‘All major credit cards accepted. 


Write for rates. free maps and folders. 


“LUULLE MOTEL= 


Michigan Ave. at 12th St., Chicago, III. 


as it has thousands of Pressmen 
for over a Quarter of a Century 


- makes inks trap when wet 


Sntacd al, 


colors are p 
+ « « improves distribution of 
inks and allows free flowing 
consistency without reducing 
tact. BECCARD’S Combined Ink 
Regulator & Drier will improve 
your Presswork . . . order from 
your Supply House, or 





over 


BECCARD DIVISION 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. 


29 MOODY AVE. ® DEPT. M ® ST. LOUIS 19, MO. 





Baumfolders 


Russell E. Baum Division 
Bell & Howell Company 


1540 Wood Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
LOcust 8-4470 
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FOR SALE: One man lithograph 
business, specializing on charts. Neg- 
atives and aluminum furnished by 
customers, plate making equipment, 
compressor, spray booth, electric 
oven, hand and automatic proof press 
$12,000. 16 miles west of Chicago. 


A. D. WEISS LITHOGRAPH CO. 








2 COLOR ROLAND OFFSET 1953 
(Known as Miehle in U. S.) 35 1/16 
x 4954 6000 l.p.h. 3 phase 220 volt 
60 cycle now being reconditioned in 
Germany. Available March-April. 
Completely set up and guaranteed. 
The Graphic Arts Equipment & Im- 
porting Corp., 348-380 West Main 
Street, Branford, Conn. 





LOCAL BUYERS GUIDE 








Advertising rates in the Local Buyer's Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail 
copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P. O. Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 








| New York 























“THRIFT WEB-OFFSET” with the 
Milton Webmaster. Colortone calls 
this multi-color web operation “thrift 
web-offset.” The 17x 24” press is of 
German manufacture. In addition to 
five units printing from cylinder to 
blanket, the machine is equipped 
with twin infeed and has both a 
folder and sheeter. A monomatic 
flying roll paster was added recently! 


ACME Machinery Division 
1834 B’way., N.Y.C, JU 2-6820 


< 














T INK CONDITIONER 
QUICKSET IN ® 





for work-&-turn litho and letterpress « - 


- ray. 
climates mesey nono rd for Price Uist 


AL COMPOUNDING COMPANY, 


en Ave. @ Chicago 47 Mine's 


1716 Ne. Des Overprint Varnish, 
a wo conditioners 


STATIKIL 


——_IRADE MARK 
AND SPRAY 


STOPS STATIC “= 


ELECTRICITY ~ 


$30 PER DOZEN 
The Original 
The Only 


REG. IN U. S. PAT. OFF. 


STATIKIL 


1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE 


Single Color Presses up to sheet size 42” x 58”. 
Perfector Press up to sheet size 41” x 54”. 
Complete Plant Facilities 
Call JOE LOCASCIO GRamercy 7-6100 
N. Y. LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


REGISTRATION 


FILMS 


|-to-2Ox24 


REGISTER STRIPS 
PIN GLASSES 
rm 











PUNCHES a 2 
a — ae A. 











CONDIT MFG.Co.inc., Sandy Hook,Conn. 





Changes at Manhardt-Alexander 

The Manhardt - Alexander, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., recently elected Mel- 
vin Alexander president. He succeeds 
his father, I. Lewis Alexander, who 
is now company chairman. The new 
president had been with the com- 
pany since 1940, and has been vice 
president for ten years. 

Gilbert H. Nicklas, new vice presi- 
dent, was for eight years account 
executive in charge of the Niagara 
Falls office. 

The new president announced that 
a $250,000 expansion program is 
now underway. New printing and 
bindery equipment has been pur- 
chased as well as electrically oper- 
ated paper cutters. The company has 


Pony 


SEPARATION | 


|FOR LITHOGRAPHERS | 


he >: aici | a | 


COMPLETE PLATEMAKING SERVICE 
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M QUALITY SERVICE 
=v IMMEDIATE DELIVER 
== ™ COMPLETE STOCKS 


i GEVAERT 
WILLOUGHBY’ 
110 W. 32nd ST. 
N.Y. 1-LO 4-1610 


- 


also added 10,000 square feet of 
and 2,003 


square feet of space for new execu- 





manufacturing space 
tice offices. Installation of additional 
color-processing equipment will be 
added in the near future. 

Corodon W. Gibson, national ac- 
count supervisor, has been assigned 
the additional duties of supervising 
new accounts in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania and the Midwest. 





YOUR BEST 
INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 


Looking for the right incentive program? Look no 
further! KLM offers a complete package with practi- 
cal suggestions and all the material you will need 
to run a successful program. In addition, KLM has 
the widest choice of incentive tours: to Europe, the 
Caribbean, Far East, around the world. Each tour is 
flexible — each can be tailored to fit your company 
budget. For complete information, mail the coupon. 


144 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Incentive Travel Department ML-31 
609 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, New York 


Please have a KLM specialist call on me to outline 
my incentive program and tour possibilities. ria 


THE WORLD OVER 
ON iene etn eee * L 
sciaial . a ROYAL DUTCH 
OE eae Oe eae ae . Arnunes 
City 
State 
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MONG the secondary effects of 

a national election is the fact 
that a number of leading govern- 
ment appointees leave Washington 
to make room for their incoming 
successors. Of primary concern to 
the graphic arts is the retirement 
of Public Printer Raymond Blatten- 
berger, whose successor had been 
rumored at presstime, but not con- 
firmed from the capital. 

It wasn’t many months after Mr. 
_Blattenberger’s nomination to the 
post by President Eisenhower in 
March, 1953, that the new Public 
Printer started looking for ways to 
save the government—and taxpayers 
—money. In an address in Septem- 
ber of that year at an NAPL con- 
vention, Mr. Blattenberger said that 
he had found a way to cut appro- 
priations by half a million dollars 
without seriously curtailing service. 


e 

Born in Philadelphia in 1892, Mr. 
Blattenberger went to work at the 
age of 13 as an errand boy for a ship 
chandler. He later entered the graphic 
arts and was to become senior vice 
president at Edward Stern & Co. 

© 

ML’s editor had the pleasure of touring 
the G.P.O. several years ago, with the 
Publie Printer as our host, and we were 
quite impressed by the long battery of 
litho presses and the efficiency of the 
mammoth operation. We are sure that our 
readers join us in wishing Mr. Blatten- 
berger happiness in his retirement. 

e 

Trade magazine editors in the 
graphic arts field need never fear 
a shortage of calendars. At year’s 
end we are in receipt of a wide 
variety of handsome calendars, most 
of them examples of high quality 
lithography. One of the most exotic 
to reach our desk in recent months 
is a six-month’s calendar on one 
oversized sheet from Mitsumura 


Printing Co., Tokyo. 
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The calendar features brilliant 
illustrations of ancient Japanese toys. 
An accompanying note explains that 
the technique of carving the toys 
has been handed down for more 
than 200 years. In the quaint English 
employed by our oriental friends at 
Mitsumura, it is noted that the bull 
and ox depicted on the calendar “are 
both valued as happiness bring 
mascot.” 

e 


Our neighbors to the north are 
quite concerned about a copyright 
situation which they feel has acted 
against the interests of Canadian 
book manufacturers. J. B. McGeachy, 
writing in a recent issue of The Fi- 
nancial Post (Toronto), summarized 
the situation this way: “When more 
than 1,500 copies of a Canadian- 
made book (or magazine) are sold 
in the U. S., American copyright 
on the work is lost. This means that 


anyone in the U. S. may print it, 
circulate it and sell as many copies 
as the American market will take 
without paying royalty to the au- 
thor, and without liability to pros- 
ecution.” Canada, on the other hand, 
operates under the Berne convention, 
with the result that American-made 
books can have unlimited sale in 
Canada without loss of copyright. 
a 

The situation, of course, has a great 
deal of interest for lithographers of 
books on both sides of the border, 
but a solution seems to be in sight. 
If Canada were to accept the Uni- 
versal Copyright Convention (adopted 
in Geneva in 1952) as the U. S. has 
done, the “manufacturing clause” 
would not apply and traffic in books 
would be unrestricted in both di- 
rections. 

e 

Mr. McGeachy, in tracing the back- 
ground of the situation, asserts that “the 
Americans have a gaudy and notorious 
history as literary pirates. In the 19th cen- 
tury, as everyone knows, they pinched the 
works of Charles Dickens and other popu- 
lar novelists, reaping vast profits from 
this nefarious trade.” Nowadays such 
pilfering is relatively limited, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be_eliminated all 
together if and when Canada embraces 
the Universal Copyright Convention. 
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“You realize, of course, Charlie, that you went off and left the press running.” 
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HOW 10 
ET MORE OUT OF 


THE JUICY ONES 


/ 
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HARRIS 
INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


A Harris 20 x 26” will get you juicier profits 
out of small jobs. Designed as a job press, 
it produces high-quality lithography at 
speeds up to 8,000 iph. Handles multiples 
of 6 x 9,814 x 11”’and 9 x 12” bleed. Fast 
makeready and trouble-free operation also 
qualify it for profitable long runs. Smallest 


press in our line to feature the famous 
Harris feed-roll register. And with other 
features such as pull or push side guides, 
patented multiroll inker, pressure lubrica- 
tion and air-sheet delivery control. . . it’s no 
wonder a man does his best work on a Harris. 
Write for Model 126 booklet. 


-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


A Division of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


4510 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio 








CHEMCO 

POWERLITH 
DEVELOPER 
MONO-CONCENTRATE' 


New...Mono-Concentrate* Developer 


One-solution Liquid Litho Developer Eliminates A and B from the Darkroom. 


Chemco’s new Powerlith® Developer Mono-Concen- 
trate* is truly a breakthrough in photomechanical 
reproduction chemistry. For almost a quarter-century, 
two-part, A and B formulas have been traditional 
as developers for litho type film emulsions. 


Now, Chemco introduces Mono-Concentrate*, a 
single solution. developer which not only eliminates 
the problems inherent in two-part solutions, but offers 
these other major benefits: 


1. Maximum convenience . . . no more mixing at 
all! Just add liquid Mono-Concentrate* to water. 
You can prepare a tray to working temperature, 
ready for use, in less than one minute. 

Greater economy . . . a single 5-gallon Cubitainer 
of Mono-Concentrate makes up to 25 gallons 
working developer. Unique, self-replenishing fea- 


ture can bring additional savings of more than 
35%. 


. Longer tray life . . . Mono-Concentrate lasts 
longer and develops more film than other litho 


film developers, is less affected by aerial oxi- 
dation. 

. Superior quality . . . successfully combines long 
tray life economy with highest contrast and 
density. 

Easy self-replenishing . . . when developing time 
increases due to loss of developer strength, the 
addition of a small amount of undiluted Mono- 
Concentrate will bring the bath back to its 
original full strength. This saves time, money and 
insures uniform negatives without varying de- 
veloping time. 

These advantages add up to better negatives de- 
veloped at lower cost . . . produced quicker and 
easier than with any other developer. For the com- 
plete story, write for Chemco Technical Bulletin No. 
10. Better yet, order a 5-gallon trial supply today. 
We guarantee your complete satisfaction or your 
money back. For best results, team Mono-Concen- 
trate with Chemco Power-Fix, also packed and dis- 
pensed from a Cubitainer. 


*Trademark, Patent Pending 


CHEMCO. PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., main office and Plant — Glen Cove, N. Y. 


ATLANTA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK 














